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FISHES OF THE ISLANDS OF LUZON AND PANAY. 



By DAVID STARR JORDAN and ALVIN SEALE. 



In the summer of 1900, in connection with the investigations in Japan by 
Professors Jordan and Snyder, a very considerable collection of fishes was made 
at Manila and Cavite, on the island of Luzon, and about Iloilo, on the island of Panay, 
in the Philippine Islands, by Dr. George A. Lung, surgeon in the United States 
Navy. This collection is the property of Stanford University, but a series of 
specimens has been presented to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and to the U. S. 
National Museum. The specimens in question are in excellent condition, and 
the large number of species obtained shows the faithful work of Dr. Lung as 
collector. ' 

The following are the new species in the collection, with the numbers borne 
by the types and cotypes in the Stanford University and U. S. National museums. 
In cases where specimens are registered in both institutions the first number given 
is that of Stanford University, the second that of the National Museum. Where 
only one number is given, the Stanford University collection is referred to. 

Jenkinsiella nectura (9984). Callyodon elers (9246). 

Gymnothorax philippinus (9215). Elates thompsoni (9247, 53068). 

Doryichtbys spaniaspis (9240). Rhinogobius lungi (9248, 53069). 

Polydactylus zopbomus (20113, 55598). Rbinogobius ocyunis (9249, 53070). 

Amia cavitensis (9241). Gobius panayensis (9250). 

Friopis lungi (9242, 53060). Creisson validus (9251). 

Scolopsis luzonia (9243). Oplopomus Vergens (9256, 53071). 

Upeneus luzonius (9244, 53067). Blennius thysanius (9252, 53072). 

Abudefduf turchesius (9245). Petroscirtes vulsus (9253). 

Family CARCHARlDiC, 
8C0LI0D0N MlUler ft Henle. 

1. Scoliodon acuttis (RQppell). 

Family SPHYRNIDiC. 

8PHTBNA Baflneiqne. 

2. SphymazygSBXia (Linnieus). 

Length of posterior margin of each lateral expansion of the head equal to its width at eye; a groove along 
anterior edge of expansion. Three specimens from Cavite, length 11 to 17 inches. 



Two specimens from Cavite. 



Note.— The accompanying plates arc from drawings by Mrs. Chloe Lesley Starks and William 6. Atkinson. 
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Family RHLXOBATID^. 
SHYKCHOBATUS Miiller ft Henle. 

3. Rhynchobatus djiddenaiB (Forsk&l). 

Dorsal almost over ventrals; a black spot behind eye; scattered round white spots over back. One 
specimen from Cavite, length 18 inches. 

Family DASYATIDiE. 
DASTATIS Bafinesqne. 

4. Dasyatis kuhll (Muller & Henle). 

Two specimens of this sting-ray are in the collection. The adult is brownish, with dark purple spots on 
back; the posterior half of tail has alternate white and dark bands. The young (in spirits) do not show the 
dark spots on back. 

The specimens from Japan referred by Jordan & Fowler to Dasyatis huhli do not belong to this species, 
but probably rather to Dasyatis akajei. Dasyatis huhli is not certainly known to occur in Japan. 

Family AETOBATID^. 

8T0A80D0N Cantor. 

6. Stoasodonnarinari (Euphrnsen). 

One specimen of this ray was secured at Cavite. In spirits the color is brownish, the upper surface of 
disk covered with pale blue spots. The pale spots are much fainter than in Hawaiian examples, the latter, 
however, of much larger size. 

Family CHIROCENTRID^. 

CHIBOCENTBUS Cnvier. 

6. Chirocentrus dorab (Forsk&l). 

Head 5.50 in length; depth 6.75; eye 4.50 in head; dorsal 17; anal 33. Color silvery, blue on back, a 
dusky blotch on upper part of opercles. One specimen from Cavite, length 7.50 inches. 

Family CHANID.€. 

CHAH08 Fortk&l. 
7. Chanos chanos (Forsk&l). 

Head 3.75 in length ; depth 4.25; eye 3.05 in head; a very large adipose eyelid; dorsal 14; anal 9; scales 
13-83-75. One specimen from Cavite, length 10.75 inches. 

Family CLUPEID^. 

HABEHOULA Cuvier ft Valonciennei. 

8. Harengula gibbosa (Bleekor). 

Head 4 in length ; depth 3.55; eye 3.10 in head; dorsal 18; anal 19; scales 42; bluish above, silvery below; 
belly sharply serrated; a dusky blotch on opercle; tip of dorsal and spot near base of anterior rays dusky; tip 
of caudal dusky. Seven specimens; length 1.50 to 4.25 inches. 

This species is near Harengvla sundaica, recorded by us from Negros. It is not quite so deep in body, 
and it usually shows some more or less distinct dusky streaks on upper third of body. 

0. Harengulaznoluccenais (Bleekor). 

Head 4.*10 in length; depth 4.12; dorsal 18; anal 16; scale.s 45; eye 3 in head; maxillary ending under 
anterior third of eye; ventral below middle of dorsal. Color deep blue alwve, silvery below, the dividing line 
of colors sharply marked. Three specimens from Cavite, length 3.25 to 4.35 inches. 

This species is near //. snndaicaj but more slender in Ixxlv. 
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DXTSSUMIEBIA Cnvier ft Valenoiennes. 

10. Dussumieria elopsoides (Bleeker). 

Head 3.80 in length; depth 5; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal 19; anal 15. Color hluish above, silvery below, 
a more or less distinct line along sides; margin of caudal dusky; belly not distinctly rounded but slightly 
compressed, with a ridge which, however, has no sharp scutes. 

A second specimen has the head 3.50 in length; depth 6; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal 20; anal 24; scales 
about 56; some minute teeth in jaws. Color yellowish white, a distinct black streak down back, another 
indistinct one along side. The two colors are not sharply divided on sides. This specimen has the origin of 
ventrals under anterior half of dorsal. 

Four specimens from Cavite; length 5.75 to 6 inches. 

ILI8HA Gray. 

11. nifiha hcBvenii (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 9.45; eye 2.50 in head; dorsal 17 ; anal 37; maxillary 2 in head. Color silvery; 
tip of caudal and dorsal dusky. Eight specimens from Cavite, length 3 to 7.50 inches. 

Family DOROSOMATID^. 

AH0D0NT08T0MA Bleeker. 

12. Anodontostoma chacunda (Hamilton). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2.25; eye 3.50 in head; adipose eyelid well developed; tip of snout projecting 
beyond the narrow under jaw; maxillary ending under anterior margin of pupil; scales 39; dorsal 18; anal 19. 
Color light brown above, silvery below, a brown spot above axil of pectoral just posterior to upper edge of 
opercle. Five specimens from Cavite, length 3.50 to 6 inches. 

Family ENGRAULIDiE. 

ANCHOVIA Jordan ft Evermann. 

13. Anchovia commersoniana (Lac^p^e). 

Head 4.20 in length; depth 5.50; dorsal 15; anal 21; small teeth in jaws, vomer, and palatines; scales 36. 

Color yellowish white, caudal with wash of dusky at tip. Seven specimens from Manila, length 2 to 4.20 

inches. 

14. Anchovia hazniltonii (Gray). 

Head 4.45 in length; depth 3.50; eye 4 in head; scales 40; dorsal 12; an&l 37; maxillary ending as a 
sharp spine almost on line with posterior margin of opercle; maxillary 4.25 in head. Color brownish above; 
silvery below; red at base of anal; a blotch of short narrow black lines on shoulders; belly sharp, serrated. 
Two specimens from Cavite, length 3 and 7.35 inches. 

16. Anchovia indica (Van Hasselt). 

Head 4.50 in length; depth 6; eye 3.20 in head; dorsal 16; anal 18; scales about 40; deciduous teeth in 
jaws, vomer, and palatines. Color yellowish white; a silvery line on side. Six specimens from Cavite, length 
2.50 to 6 inches. 

Related to Anchovia corpmersoniana, but easily distinguished by the greater length and the greater number 
of scales. 

Family SYNODONTID^. 

SAVBIBA Cuvier ft Yalenoiennei. 

16. Saurida japonica (Houttuyn). 

Head 4 in length; depth 9; eye 4.25 in head; dorsal 11; anal 10; scales 54; adipose eyelid thin. Color 
in spirits brownish above, with some indistinct blotches on side, white below; outer half of pectoral and 
caudal shaded with gray. Eight specimens from Cavite, length 3.50 to 5.50 inches. 

This species differs from Saurida hadi (Cuvier) in the thin adipose eyelid, and pale ventrals. Saurida 
tumhU has the scales 60, and theback with dark crossbars. 
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17. Saurida gracilis (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Head 4.10 in length; depth 6.20; eye 5 in head; dorsal 10; anal 9; scales 49. Color brownish, with 
dusky blotches along the side, extending to below lateral line; fins spotted and irregularly banded with brown. 
Three specimens from Manila, length 4.25 inches. 

Family LEPTOCEPHALlDi€. 
UBOGOHOEB Kanp. 

18. TJrocongerleptunis (Richardson). 

Teeth in double rows in jaws; vomerine teeth in a single pointed row; outer and anterior teeth largest. 
Tail tapering to a very fine point Color in spirits dull uniform brown; head and chin lighter. One specimen 
from Manila, length 12.50 inches. 

Family MURi€NESOCID^. 

MTJS£N£SOX McClelland. 

19. MuraBnesox ciner^us (Forsk&l). 

Vomerine teeth large and sawlike, with a basal lobe before and behind. Two specimens from Manila, 
length 12.75 and 13.50 inches. 

Family MYRIDi€. 
20. MureenlchtliyB gymnopterus (Bleeker). 
Two specimens, one of 4 inches, one of 12, from Cavite. 

Family OPHICHTHYIDiE. 

OPHICHTHUS Ahl. 

■ 

21. Ophichthus tapeinopterus (Bleeker). 

Teeth small, pointed, of equal size, forming broad bands in maxillary, in two rows on mandible and vomer; 
trunk half the length of tail; gape 2.75 in head. Color in spirits uniform yellowish brown, a little darker on 
upper part. One specimen from Cavite, length 11 inches. 

22. Ophichthus sp. (larvii) . 

Four specimens, from Manila, of a larval eel with sharp-pointed mouth, rather long teeth in a single series; 
no pectorals; anal, dorsal, and caudal fin differentiated, body very strongly compressed, rather short. Length 
4 to 5 inches. 

23. Jenkinsiella nectura Jordan, new species. 















Fia. l.—JenkinnifUa nectura Jortlan, now spocios. Type. 

Body slender, subterete, the greatest depth about 3 in head; head 9.75 in total length, 2.25 in trunk; head 
and trunk 3.5 in tail ; eye very small, nearly 9 in head, 1 .75 in snout ; mouth rather large, extending much past 
eye nearly 3 in head; edge of upper lip with a row of conspicuous fleshy fringes posteriorly, the longest about 
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1.66 in oye; teeth slcadcr. even, sharp, arranged in aingle series; no canines; upper jaw wider than lower and 
projecting around it; snout sharp, about 5.5 in head; anterior nostril with a moderate tube; gill openinga 
sinal I, placed rather low. Pectorals long, 1.6 in head; inseri^ion of dorsal close behind base of pectoral. Dorsal 
fin very low, not much higher than eye. Anal very low; tip of tail without fin. Color light brown, darkened 
above by minute dofa, which become sparse below; no distinct spots or bars; fins plain yellowish. 

A single apecimen, 7.5 inches long, was taken by Dr. Lung at Cavit«. It is numbered 9984 in Stanford 
University. 

The species is close to JenJciasidia macgregori {Mierodonophis maegregori Jenkins, Bull. U. S. Fbh Com- 
mission xxit, 1902, p. 422) described by Jonkins from Maui, Hawaii. It differs from that species in the more 
posterior insertion of the dorsal, in the lower dorsal, and much longer pectoral. The coloration is much the 
aarae, but the tail is much longer in the Philippine species, JtJtlcinsiMa nedura. The fringe of barbels, as in 
the genua Oirrkimarxna, well separates JenlnnsuUa from Microdo-nofhie. 

Family HORINGUIDJ-. 

34. Moringua lumbricoidea Richurdson, 

One specimen, 6.5 inches in length, from Cavite. 

Family MUR^NIDJ-. 

OTMROTHOBAZ Blooh. 

26. (^mmothoTox philippinus Jordan & Seale, new apecies. 



Via. i.—Oymnolhorai phitippinva Jordan & SpnTp, iii'w spccjca. Type. 

Head 3,45 in trunk; length of head and trunk greater than length of tail by a distance equal to length 
of snout; eye rather large, 1.90 in snout; length of mouth to angle 2.40 in head; a single row of sharp-pointed 
teeth in lower jaw; teeth in upper jaw in a single row, reinforced by 3 or 4 additional teeth in palatine aeries; 
three large fang-like vomerine teeth in front, with a row of smaller ones extending back; anterior teeth large 
canines; fina of moderate height. 

Color in spirits, everywhere powdered with yellow and brown, iighteron belly and chin, darker on posterior 
two-thirda of body, which shows rather wide indistinct darker bands; a distinct black blotch at angle of 
mouth, which unites with a block band around chin; a second dusky blotch midway between angle of [uouth 
and gill opening; gill openings unculored: fins dark, without white margins. 

One fine specimen, the type, no. 9215, Museum Stanford University, 23 inches long. 
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Family SILURIDiE. 

HETITMA Sleeker. 

26. Netuma nasuta (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 4.50; barbels 6; maxillary barbel single; dorsal i, 7; anal 17. Teeth villi- 
form, those of palate in subtriangular patches, as in Bleeker's figure. Three specimens from Oavitei length 
7 to 12 inches. In all of these specimens the ^ines have been broken off by the fishermen. 

FamUy PLOTOSIDiE. 

FLOTOSnS Lao^pMe. 

27. PlotoBus anguiUaris (Bloch). 

Head 4.75 in length; depth 8; barbels 8. Color in spirits brown, with 2 longitudinal pale bands. Four- 
teen specimens from Manila, length 3 to 6.25 inches. 

Family CLARIIDiE. 

CLASIA8 Oronow. 
28. dazias magur (Hamilton-Buchanan). 

Head 3.30 in length; depth 1.75; barbels 8; top of head entirely ossified except the small fontanelle. 
Dorsal 65; anal 53; pectoral spine finely serrated, hidden under the skin. 

Family BELONIDiE. 

TTL08T7BU8 Coooo. 

29. TylosuruB leiunis (Bleeker.) 

• 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 4.30 in snout; eye 2.75 in postorbital part of head; snout 4 in length without 
caudal. Dorsal 19; anal 23; insertion of dorsal over the eighth to ninth anal rays; caudal truncate; no 
teeth on vomer. Color in spirits bluish above, silvery below, a silvery and blue band along side; no keel 
on caudal peduncle. One specimen from Cavite, length 14 inches. 

30. Tylosunis g^iganteus (Schlegel). 

Head 2.30 in length; depth 3.30 in snout; eye 2.10 in postorbital part of head. Dorsal 24; anal 21; 
origin of dorsal very slightly posterior to origin of anal; caudal with lower lobe prolonged. Color in spirits 
bluish green above, silvery below, a blue line on side. Two specimens from Cavite, length 11.75 inches. 

Family EXOCCETIDiE. 

HEMIBAKFHTTS Cuvier. 

31. Hemiraznphus quoyi Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 4.75 in length; exposed lower jaw 1.50 in head; depth 8.50; dorsal 16; anal 15; scales about 52. 
Color in spirits bluish above, a blue line on side; top of dorsal and tip of caudal bluish. Seven specimens 
from Cavite, length 4 to 8.75 inches. 

32. Hemiramphus cantoris Bleeker. 

Head 5 in length; exposed lower jaw 2.75; depth 6.50; dorsal 15; anal 15; caudal forked. Color in 
spirits yellowish white, side with a wide blue band; tip of caudal dusky; lower jaw and top of head dusky. 
Four specimens from Cavite, length 4 to 5.50 inches. 
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ZEHASCHOFTEBUS Gill. 

33. ZenarchopteruB dispar (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Hemirhamphui dispar Qdnther, Cat., vi, 274. 

Head 3.50 in length; the exposed lower jaw 2.50 in length without caudal; caudal almost rounded; scales 
about 39; base of anal modified into a reproductive organ; dorsal 11; anal 10. Color in spirits yellowish, 
with wash of light brownish; side with a silvery line, with a narrow dark line above it. One specimen from 
Cavite, length 4 inches. 

PABEXOCCETUS Sleeker. 

34. Parexoccetus mento (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Exocatus merUo Oilnther, Cat., vi, 281. 

Head 4 in length; depth 5; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal 11 ; anal 12; ventrals short. Color in spirits bluish 
above, silvery below; pectoral bluish above, whitish below; dorsal with broad dusky tip. Eight specimens 
from Cavite; length 3.50 to 4.75 inches. 

CTP8ILUBUS SwaiiiBon. 

35. Cypsilurus brachysoiniiB (Bleeker). 

Head 4 in length; depth 5; eye 3 in head ; dorsal 12; anal 8; ventral extending to middle of base of anal; 
pectoral reaching middle of base of dorsal. Color in spirits bluish above, silvery below; pectoral uniform 
bluish, the lower ray whitish. One specimen 7 inches long from Cavite. 

Family FISTULARIID^. 
FISTULASIA Lixmseni. 
36. Fistulaxia serrata Cuvier. 
Four young specimens from Cavite. 

37. Fistularia petiniba Lacip^e. 
One fine adult from Cavite, length 32 inches. 

Family CENTRISCIDi€. 

CEKTBISCTIS LinnsBiii. 

38. CentriBCUs scutatus Linnseus. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.10 in the projecting snout; dorsal iii, 10; anal 12; dermal skeleton with the 
ventral margin sharp. Nine specimens from Manila, length 3 to 3.20 inches. 

Family SYNGNATHIDiE. 
C0BYTHB0IGHTHT8 Kanp. 

39. Corythroichthys spidfer (Eaup). 

Head 7.15 in length; snout 1.85 in head; rings 15+39; dorsal 26; a single ridge across cheek. Color in 
spirits brownish, with black bands around belly, a row of black dots on side of lower jaw. One specimen, 
length 6 inches, from Manila, and one 4.50 inches long from Cavite. 
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D0BYICHTHT8 Kanp. 

40. Doryichthys spaniaspis Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 8.75 in total length; snout 2.30 in head; rings 13+34; dorsal 20; no distinct filaments on head; 
cheek with a single keel; dorsal fin on 5 rings; profile about eye not elevated; snout narrow, its width being 
1.50 in depth; trunk 1.75 in tail; egg-eac on abdomen; lateral line running down to caudal ridge, where it is 




»<t ■» 



Fio. Z.— Doryichthys spaniaspis Jordan & Seale, now species. Type. 

interrupted; caudal small, its length 3.90 in head; pectoral of 14 rajs, short, 5.50 in head; edges of rings not 
distinctly serrated; no strong median line on interorbital space. Color in spirits grayish with tint of green; 
alternating darker bands over body, narrow dusky crossbands of dots on chin and throat. One specimen 
from Cavite, the type, no. 9240, Museum Stanford University, 4.24 inches long. 

OA8TEBOTOKEU8 Heokel. 

41. Gasterotokeusbiaculeatus (Bloch). 

Head 5.25 in length; snout 1.85 in head; dorsal 44; rings 17-f44; filaments on under side of body and 
tail. Color in spirits grayish, with slight tint of green ; a row of black spots on each side of belly. Two 
specimens from Iloilo, length 5.75 and 6.25 inches. One specimen from Cavite, length 6.25 inches. 

HIPPOCAMPUS Linnaeui. 

42. Hippocampus aterrimus Jordan & Snyder. 
Hippocampus aterrimus Jordan & Snyder, Proc. U. S. National Museum, vol. xxiv, 1902, p. 14, pi. ix, Riuklu Islands. 

Snout equal to postorbital part of head; spines blunt, short; dorsal 16; rings 11 -(-36. Color black, 
spines enlarged at ventrals. One specimen from Cavite, agreeing with the Riukiu Islands type, length about 

5 inches. 

43. Hippocampus kuda Bleeker. 

Snout longer than postorbital part of head; rings ll-}-'i5; dorsal 17; spines blunt. Color in spirits, 
brownish. One specimen from Cavite, length 5.50 inches. It corresponds well with the account given by 
Jordan and Snyder. 

Family PEGASID^. 

PABAPEOASUS Dnm^ril. 
44. Parapegasus natans (Linnaeus) . 

Head 3 in length; depth 13; snout 4.75 in l;ead; dorsal 5; anal 5; vent much nearer eye than to base of 
caudal; tail compressed, with 12 rings; upper surface of head and trunk concave; pectoral rays equally 
slender; snout prolonged into a large flat process which is denticulate on sides; pectoral and dorsal spotted 
with brow^n. One specimen from Cavite, length 2.20 inches. 

The generic name Zalises is synonymous with Pegasus. 

Family MIT.ILII)^. 

MUOIL LinnsBUi. 

45. Mugil long^imanus Giinther. 

Head 4 in length; depth 3.75; scales 32, 9 in vertical series; dorsal iv, 8; anal iii, 8. Color in spirits 
silvery, with narrow indistinct longitudinal lines along each row of scales; a black spot at axil of pectoral. 
Five specimens from Cavite, length 4 to 7.50 inches. 
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46. Mug^ siindanensiB Bleeker. 

Head 4.10 in length; depth 4; dorsal iv, 9; anal ni, 9; scales 27 to 30, 9 in vertical series; a well- 
developed adipose eyelid; snout equal to eye; 17 or 18 scales in front of dorsal. Color in spirits silvery; 
no spot at axil; narrow line indistinctly along each row of scales. Two specimens from Cavite, length 7.50 
inches. 

47. Mu^ ceraznensis Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Six specimens from Cavite. 

LIZA Jordan & Swain. 

48. Itiza amanila (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.75 in length ; depth 4; eye 3.10 in head; dorsal iv-i, 9; anal iii, 9; scales 37; upper jaw rather 
wide, smooth; lower jaw thin, the symphysis prominent; preorbital strongly bent and serrated. Color 
silvery, light below, outer margin of caudal dusky. One specimen from Cavite, length 3.25 inches. 

49. liiza troBcheli (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 3.55; eye 3.50 in head, 1 in snout; scales 32, 11 in vertical series; no adipose 
eyelid; dorsal iv-i, 8; anal iii, 9; 19 rows of scales before dorsal; lip thin; premaxillary hidden, except 
tip; preorbital strongly spinous at end ; maxillary scaled; origin of dorsal over anterior third of anal ; caudal 
emarginatc. Color in spirits silvery, a light brownish wash above ; caudal with dusky wash at margin, fins 
otherwise uniform. One specimen from Cavite, length 2.75 inches. 

50. liza waigiensis (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 3.75; dorsal iv-i, 8; anal iii, 8; scales 27. Color in spirits yellowish, with 
silvery reflections, the centers of scales with narrow dark longitudinal line; dorsals and upper half of pectoral 
black, other fins gray. Two young examples from Cavite, length 2.50 inches. 

Family SPHYR^NID^. 

SPHTBJEHA Linnaens. 

61. Sphyraena obtusata Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3 in length; depth 6.05; eye 4.25 in head; snout 2.50; dorsal vi, 9; anal i, 9; scales 83, about 
16 series in front of dorsal and 16 between the 2 dorsals. Color in spirits dusky above, silvery below, an 
indistinct dusky band on side. Five specimens from Cavite, length 5 to 9.50 inchas. 

52. SphyreBZia jello Cuvier & V^ilenciennes. 

Head 2.90 in length; depth 8; scales about 130; dorsal v-i, 9; anal i, 9. Color in spirits yellowish, 
with indistinct darker bands over back and on sides. One specimen from Manila, length 5.25 inches. 

Family POLYNEMID^. 
P0L7DAGTTLU8 Lac^p^de. 

53. Polydactylus zophomus Jordan & McGregor, new species. 

Polynemui plebejus Cantor, Malayan Fishes, 27, 1854, Malayan Peninsula; not of Broussonet. Giinther, Cat., Ii, 329, 18G0; 

Amboyna; Malayan Peninsula; not synonymy. 
Polydactylus plebeius Jordan & Evermann, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, 1902, 351, Kotosho, Formosa. 

Head 3.2 in length to base of caudal; depth 3.25; dorsal viii-i, 13; anal in, 13; first dorsal spine and 
first anal spine minute; 5 free pectoral rays, the longest reaching a little beyond tip of pectoral fin; eye 4 in 
head; scales large, ctenoid, deciduous, about 58 in lateral line. 

Color in alcohol light golden brown; fins browner, all of them more or less speckled with black; first 
dorsal most heavily speckled and with a narrow but distinct black border; a horizontally oblong black spot 
with serrate edges, three-eighths of an inch in diameter, above gill-opening, the lateral line passing through 
its middle. 
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Four specimens, 0,25 to 8 inches in length, from Cavity, Luzon. The type is Dumbered 5556S, U. S. 
National Museum. Cotjpe is no, 20113, Museum Stanford University. 

This species dllTers from the true Polydadylus pleheius of Samoa in ite mueh larger scales and also in ita 
different color, ita less concave anal and Kerond doisal. Its deeper body, and shorter, blunter snout. In 
F. 2ophom.ua the free pectoral filaments reach but little beyond tip of pectoral, while in P. jMieaii they reach 
beyond tip of ventral. 



Fio. A.—Polydaayliu tophamut Jordan Si BeaLe, nnw ipeclM. Type. ^ 

P. zo'plianau has been confounded with Potydadylus pltbeiMS, as the above synonymy indicates. It is, 
however, quite distinct from the latter and equally so from the common Japanese speciea, PolydaOylMt offoruui \ 

Jordan & McGregor, which also has been recorded as P6lydad>^tu pUbeius, 

Family HOLOCENTKID^. 

HOIOCEHTBUB lloch. 

B4. Holocentrua ruber (Forsk&l). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.75; dorsal xil, 13; anal IV, 9; scales 37. Color in spirits yellowish, with 8 
dark longitudinal stripes; a dusky blotch at base of soft dorsal; tip of ventrals and upper and lower margins I 

of caudal, web between first and second anal rays, and portions of spinous dorsal dusky. Three specimeus 
from island of Panay, length 3 to 3.25 inches. 

Family SCOMBRID.€. ] 

BCOHBEB LlniiBiii. { 

SB. Scomber microlepidottiB RQppell, j 

Head 3.35 in length; depth 3.75; eye 3.90 in head; adipose eyelid covering all but middle of eye. Dorsal 
x-i,li,v; anall,il-v; teeth minute, in both jaws; none on vomer or palatines; maxillary reaching to below j 

posterior margin of eye. Color, back bluish, old individuals with longitudinal stripes, silvery below; young 
with dusky spot under pectoral fin; adults usually showing some dusky spots at base of spinous dorsal, the 
fin with dusky margins ; other fins yellowish white ; pectoral with slight wash of dusky at tip. Twelve speci- i 

mens from Cavite, length 3 to II inches. 
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BCOMBEBOMOBUS Lae^pMe. 

56. ScomberoznoruB commemoiii (Lac^p^de). 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 5; eye 4.75 in head; dorsal xyi-iii, 14-f-ix; anal ii, 12-f ix; maxillary long, 
extending to posterior inai^n of eye; teeth strong, canine-like. Color bluish above, with irregular vertical 
bands, silvery below; first dorsal black, posterior dorsal with a black margin. One young example from 
Cavite, length 4 inches. 

Family TR1CH1URID.€. 

TSICHIUBUB LinnsBas. 

57. Trichiurus savala Bleeker. 

Head about 7 in length; depth 2 in head; eye 5.50 in head, 2 in snout; jaws with long fang-like teeth; 
anal fin consisting of small spinules. Color silvery, slightly darker above; fins with slight dusky tint at tip. 
Six specimens from Cavite, length 10 to 17 inches. 

Family CARANGlDi€. 

8C0MBEB0IDES Lao^pMe. 

58. Scomberoides tala (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 4.50 in length; depth 3; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal vii-i, 20; anal ii-i, 17; teeth on jaws, vomer, 
tongue, and palatines; enlarged canines in each jaw; maxillary long, ending slightly posterior to hind-margin, 
of eye. Color in spirits dull bluish above, silvery below; a row of about 7 large vertical brown blotches along 
side; tip of dorsal dusky; a small black spot in axil of pectoral. Five specimens from Cavite, length 4 to 12 
inches. 

This species is easily distinguished from Scomberoides toLoo-parah by its great depth and by its markings 
and from S. lysan by the presence of canines.. 

59. Scomberoides toloo-parah (RGppell). 

Head 4.50. in length; depth 4; eye 4.10 in head; -dorsal v-ii, 18-i-ix; anal ii, 20, the posterior 10 or 12 
anal rays united by a very narrow membrane at base only. Maxillary ending under posterior third of eye; 
minute teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and tongue, enlarged canine-like teeth in outer row in jaws; dorsal 
spines not connected. Color bluish above, silvery below; 8 or 9 dusky spots along side, a black spot at axil 
and a wide dusky area from upper margin of opercle to interorbital; anal fins golden; dorsal yellowish, with 
a black blotch on its upper half; tips of caudal slightly dusky; other fins yellowish white. Fourteen speci- 
mens from Cavite, length 4 to 10 inches. 

TBACHUBOFS GiU. 

60. Trachurops crumenophthalxna (Bloch). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.20; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal viii-i, 24; anal ii-i, 21; entirely scaled, scales 
of straight portion of lateral line forming keeled plates, about 38 in number. Color yellowish white, with 
golden reflections; a dusky opercular spot; caudal with dusky tip. Two specimens from Cavite, length 10 
inches. 

GABANX Lao^pkle. 

61. Caranx hasselti Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 3.10; dorsal vii, i, 25; anal ii, 21; plates well developed; maxillary short, 
ending under anterior third of eye; pectoral very long, falcate, 2.75 in length. Color brownish above, silvery 
below; a very distinct opercular spot. One specimen from Cavite, length 7.50 inches. 

62. Caranx forsteri Cuvier & Valenciennes. 
Three specimens from Cavite. 
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63. Caxanx sexfasciatus Quoy & Gaimard. 

m 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 2.75; eye 3.75 in head; adipose eyelid well developed; maxillary 2 in head, 
the end under posterior third of eye; teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and tongue; a row of slightly enlarged 
teeth in jaws; breast scaled; 53 scales in curved portion of lateral line; 34 plates along straight portion; 
dorsal vi-i, 20; anal ii-17. Color yellowish; tip of dorsal, anal, and caudal dusky; a dusky wash along 
plates; axil dusky; a black opercular spot. Three specimens from Cavite, length about 11 inches. 

These specimens seem to belong to the species from Hawaii and Samoa called Caranx rhabdotua by Dr. 
Jenkins. 

64. Caranx mgiipiimiB Day. 

Head 3.60 in length; depth 2.75; dorsal vii-23; anal ii, 21; plates 54; breast scaled; no teeth on vomer 
or palatines. Color silvery below, dark bluish above; a distinct opercular spot; spinous dorsal dusky, soft 
dorsal more or less marked with dusky. Eight specimens from Cavite, length 3 to 4 inches. 

66. Caranx ignobilis (Forsk&l). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2.50; eye 3 in head; maxillary reaching to below posterior third of eye; no 
scales on breast; dorsal -vi-i, 20; anal ii-l, 18. Color silvery, darker above, with 5 wide vertical dusky 
bars. EUeven specimens from Cavite, length 1.50 to 3.75 inches. 

66. Caranx spedosus (Forsk&l). 

Color silvery, with about 11 dusky lines alternating narrow and wide, the one through the eye and the 
one over nuchal region very dark. Two specimens from Cavite. 

67. Caranx plumbeus Quoy & Gaimard. 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 2; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal vi-i, 21; anal n-i, 18; maxill^jy 2.18 in head; 
42 plates along lateral line; axil black; several of dorsal and anal rays elongate and filiform in males. Color 
yellowish, with bright reflections; the young banded vertically, with anterior rays of dorsal and anal extremely 
elongate; in females, a dusky blotch on posterior margin of opercle. Eight specimens, length 3.50 to 10 inches* 

This species seems identical with the one from Samoa which we caU Caranx plumbeus. 

68. Caranx armatus (Forsk&l). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.50; eye 3.10 in head; small teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; maxillary 
extending to below anterior maigin of pupil; breast naked; a dusky opercular spot; dorsal vi-i, 20; anal 
ii-i, 18; about 48 scales in straight portion of lateral hne; the anterior rays of dorsal and anal elongate. Three 
specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 3 inches. 

ALECnS Baflnesqne.- 

69. Alectia ciliariB (Bloch). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 1.20; eye 4 in head; dorsal vi-i, 19; anal ii-i, 16; teeth villiform. A small 
keel on side of caudal peduncle; anterior dorsal and anal rays greatly prolonged into black filaments; anterior 
rays of ventrals greatly prolonged; five wide, rather indistinct bands down the side. Three specimens from 
Cavite. 

Family RACHYCENTRIDi^. 

BACHYCEHTBOir Kanp. 
70. Bachycentron pondicerrianum (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 4 in length; depth 7.50; dorsal vni-'30; anal 27. Villiform teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and 
tongue. The young have the caudal rounded; in the adult it becomes lunate. Color in spirits brownish; 
two brown longitudinal lines along side; upper and lower mai^ins of caudal white. Two specimens from 
Iloilo, length 4.15 and 6.75; one specimen from Manila, length 8.5 inches. 
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Family MENIDi€. 

MENE Lao^pMe. 

71. Mene maculata (Bloch). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 1.18; eye 3.20 in head; dorsal iv, 42; anal 33; no scales; origin of doisal 
fin on back; teeth villiform. Color silvery below, with large bluish blotches above a line from pectoral to 
top of caudal peduncle; a dusky spot in front of eye. The young have the ventral fins filiform. Three 
specimens from Iloilo; length 2 to 7.50 inches. 

Family EQVVUDJE. 

EQUTJLA Cuvier. 

72. EquTila insidiator (Bloch). 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 2.10; eye 2.26 in head. Color yellowish white, with several incomplete 
bands over back, down to middle of side; a black band from lower anterior orbital margin to chin. Four 
specimens from Cavite, length about 3.25 inches. 

73. Equula ruconia (Hamilton-Buchanan). 
Equula interrupta Odnther, Cat., ii, 504. Day, Fishes of India, 242, pi. li, c, fig. 4. 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 1.50; eye 2.50 in head; dorsal vm, 16; anal in, 14; lateral line extending 
to opposite middle of soft dorsal. Color yellowish above, silvery below; axil of pectoral black; a black line 
from orbit to chin; a dusky spot on upper part of opercle; dorsal tipt with dusky. Five specimens from 
Cavite, length 2 to 2.75 inches. 

This species is very similar to Equula insidiator , but the body is deeper. 

LEIOONATHUS Lao^pbde. 

74. Leio^nathus faaciatus Lac^pMe. 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 2; eye 2.60 in head; dorsal vn, 16; anal m, 14; lateral line complete; 
lower margin of preopercle finely denticulate; teeth minu£e, two minute spines above upper anterior mai^gin 
of orbit; second dorsal and second anal spines greatly elongate, the third and fourth dorsal spines rugose on 
sides. Color silvery, with indications of irregular vertical streaks on body. One specimen from Cavite, 
length 4.12 inches. 

76. Leiognathus dussuznieri (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.60; eye 3 in head; dorsal vin, 16; anal m, 14; lateral line complete; two small 
spines t.iuK>ve anterior margin of eye; teeth villiform; thorax naked. Color silvery, bluish above; axil of 
pectoral black. Two specimens from Cavite, length 2 and 7 inches. 

QAZZA Rtippell. 

76. Gazza xninuta (Bloch). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; dorsal vm, 16; anal in, 14. Color silvery bluish above, a 
slight yellowish wash above the head, a dusky spot in axil; iris yellow. Eight specimens from Cavite, length 
4 to 5.50 inches. 

Family STROM ATElDiE. 
APOLECTUS Cnyiei ft Yalenoienne 

77. Apolectus niger (Bloch). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 1.75; eye 3.30 in head; dorsal vi, 42; anal 37; 5 or 6 rudimentary spines in 
front of dorsal; minute teeth in jaws, apparently none on vomer or palatines; scales minute, breast appar- 
ently naked; scales of lateral line very slightly modified into feeble plates on caudal peduncle. Color grayish 
brown; dorsal and anal bluish; young with about 4 indistinct vertical bluish bands, a dusky ocular band. 
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A specimen 2.75 inches long has ventral fina 0.75 of an inch long, while a larger specimen, length 3.75 
inches, has the ventrala but 0.30 of an inch lo^ig; these fins disappear in the adult. 
Two specimens (joung) from Cavite. 

Family APOGONICHTHYID^. 

AMA Oronow. 

78. Amia quadrifaseiata (Curier & Valenciennes). 

Head 2.75 m length; depth 3; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal vn-r, 9; anal ii, 8; scalea 2,^. Color in spirits 
yellowish, with 2 longitudinal brown stripes, one from tip of snout thru eye Bad along median line of body to 
tip of caudal, the other from upper part of snout back to base or near base of caudal; about 11 indistinct vertical 
bands on side of body; a black band through the basal portion of soft dorsal and anal; anterior part of spinous 
dorsal marked with dusky; tip of ventrali dusky; anal also indistinctly tipped with dusky; no black spot at 
base of caudal. Six specimens from Cavite, length 2.. '50 to 3 inches. Three of these, which differ in no other 
respect, have the colors much less distinct, not showing any trace of the vertical bands, and a ve:y indistinct 
trace of bands through anal and dorsal, 

Amiafasriata (White), from Sydney, aa represented by specimens sent by Mr. Edgar R. Waite, seems to 
be distinct from this species, and equally so from Amia lurvemfatdata (Cuvier & Valenciennes) and Amia 
araidneyaU (Hombron & Jacquinot), with both of which Dr. GOnther confounds it in Fische der SQdsee. 

78. Amia caTitensia Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 2.90 in length without caudal; depth 3.05; dorsal vu-i, 9; analii,$; eye 3 in head; scales 2-26-5; 
maxillary 2 in head, ils distal end under posterior third of eye; posterior Umh of preopercle serrated; snout 
1.35 in eye; interorbital equal to snout. 



Fio, h.~A mla railrintlt Jordan A Staip, nPw spefips. Typf . 

Body compressed, of moderate depth, the profile from origin of dorsal to tip of snout almost straight; 
depth of caudal peduncle 2.20 in head; small teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; lateral line complete; origin 
of spinous dorsal directly over origin of ventrals, third dorsal spine 1.90 in head; second less than half as long, 
the Itrst very minute; the spine of soft dorsal 2.20 in head, the longest dorsal ray 1..%; base of anal 2.75 in 
bead, longest ray of anal 1,75 In head; ventrals 1,75 in head; pecU>raLs 1.50; caudal slightly emarginate, with 
lobes Founded. 

Color in spirits yellowish, a distinct dusky line on median line of nuchal region; a distmct dusky line from 
snout over eye, extending to upper base of caudal, very indistinct posteriorly; a wide dusky line from snout 
thru eye to opercle; about 5 indistinct shadowy, longitudinal lines on side of body; tips of fins dusky; a 
distinct round spot on middle of base of caudal, dorsal fins yellowish, with slight wasli of dusky more dis- 
tinctly dusky on posterior rays of soft dorsal, other fins yellowish-while wiih slightly dusky wash, the anal 
with indistinct dusky line at base. 

One specimen from Cavile, the type, 2.75 inches long. no. 92')!, Museum Stanford University. 

■Hiia sperica seems related to A. hartx/iidii (Bleeker). 
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80. AzuianovflB-g^uinesB (Bleeker). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 3; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal vii-i, 9; anal it, 8; scales 25; lateral line complete; 
outer limb only of preopercle denticulate, and that very minutely; maxillary reaching to below posterior 
margin of pupil; teeth in jaws, vomer, and palatines. Color yellowish; anterior spines of spinous dorsal 
dusky, tip of soft dorsal dusky and a dusky Ime thru its lower third; caudal with dusky tip; other fins without 
markings. Three specimens, apparently young and faded, the smallest two showing an indistinct banded 
appearance; length 2.25 to 3.25 inches. 

MIONOBUB Krefft. 

81. Miononis gla^a (Bleeker). 

Head 2.45 in length; depth 2.75; eye 4.12 in head; dorsal vii-i, 9; anal n, 8; scales 27; maxillary 2 in 
head, its end under posterior margin of orbit. Color yellowish, with about 8 irregular dusky longitudinal 
stripes, no spot on caudal peduncle; upper half of spinous dorsal black; soft dorsal with about 4 irregular 
oblique dusky bands; caudal margined and tipped with dusky; anal with 2 or more dusky bands on basal half; 
ventrals and pectoral yellow. Four specimens from Cavite, length about 1.50 to 4 inches. 

82. Miononis mydrus Jordan & Seale. 

One young example from Manila. 

FOA Jordan ft Evennann. 

83. Foa fo Jordan & Seale. 

Head 2.55 in length; depth 2.30; dorsal vu-i, 9; anal n, 8; scales 22; opercle and preopercle entire; 
lateral line strongly developed on anterior 9 scales, connected with a broken line of points on caudal peduncle; 
villiform teeth in jaws, vomer, and palatines; maxillary 2 in head, its distal and under posterior margin of 
eye. Color in spirits yellowish, with dark mottlings, ventrals dusky. Three specimens from Cavite, length 2 
to 2.25 inches, identical with the original type from Samoa. 

Foa differs from Mionorus in the incomplete lateral line. 

ABCHAIOA Gill. 

84. Archaxnia lineolata (Ehrenberg.) 

{Apogon lineokUus 0(inther, Cat., i, p. 244.) 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 2.25; eye 3.10 in head; maxillary 2, reaching to below posterior margin of 
pupil; scales 23; lateral line complete; cheek scaled, lower limb of preopercle only denticulate; teeth in jaws 
and on vomer, none on palatines; second dorsal spine 2.75 in depth; dorsal vi-i, 10; anal n, 17. Color in 
spirits yellowish white, slightly shaded with minute black dots which are largest and most abundant on 
cheek; fins unmarked; some have a spot at base of caudal and on opercle; others do not. Six specimens 
from Cavite, length 1.50 to 3.50 inches. 

PSEUDAHIA Bleeker. 

Pseudamia is apparently well distinguished by its small scales. 

86. Pseudamia polystigixia (Castelnau). 

Apogonichthya polyatigma, Bleeker, Atlas, pi. cccxLvm, fig. 2. 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 4.12; eye 4.75 in head; dorsal vi-i, 8; anal u, 10; scales 42, a distinct mem- 
branous flap at each anterior nostril; maxillary reaching to below posterior margin of eye. Color grayish, 
each scale with dark specks which form irregular rows, a laige black blotch on base of caudal; dorsal fins 
dusky, with submaiginal area of deep black on soft dorsal; caudal blackish; anal dusky; ventrals yellowish; 
top of head black; a black dot on posterior maxillary. One specimen from Cavite, length 4.25 inches. 

B. B. F. 1906—2 
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Family AMBASSID^. 
86. AmbassiakopBi(Bleeker). 

Head 2.76 in length; depth 2.50; oje 2.75 in head; scales 30, two rows of scales on cheek; lateral line 
curved, continuous, 2j rows of scales above it, 9 or 10 scales before dorsal; preorbital and lower limb of 
preopercle serrated; first dorsal apine 3.50 in length. Color jellowish whitfl, uniform or with indistinct 
silvery line down middle of body ; a black lip to second to fifth dorsal spines aad membranes. Two specimens 
from Caviie, length 3 and 3.50 inches. 

The generic name Chatida Hamilton-Buchanan, 1822, has priority over AtiJiotnt Cuvier, 1828. The 
name Amhatna is not used in a generic senie by Commerson or bj Lac^pide. The first reviser of Chanda, 
Fovler (Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. Phila. 1905, p, 500), has choseu Uila as type, and as this is a species of the group 
called Pstudambaagiii, Chanda would repUce the latter name, thus allowing Amhaana to stand for the original 
type, Ambatti* atabaggig. 

PBI0?I8 Enlil * Tu Kuaelt 

87. Friopis bumensla (Bleeker). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.25; second dorsa! spine 3,40; preorbital serrated; two rows of scales on 
cheek; lateral hne interrupted; marillftry 2.75 in head, its tip under ontorior margin of eye. Color yellowish 
white, sli^tly shaded above with minuto dots, a silvery band along median line; membrane between third 
and fourth spines dusky, between third and fourth anal spines white. Two specimens from Cavite, length 
3.25 and 4 inches. 

88. Prlopiainterruptus (Bleeker), 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.20; eye 2.75 in head; acaJsa 26; second dorsal spine very strong, equal to 
head, scales on cheek in 2 rows of 5 scales each. Color yellowish white; membrane between second and third 
dorsal spines dusky; a dusky line on a silvery band from base of caudal forward, fading out under anterior 
of spinous dorsal. One specimen from Cavite, length 2.75 inches. 

89. Priopla Inngi Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 2,75 in length without caudal; eye 2.85 in head; dorsal vii-i, 9; anal m, 9; scales 3-24-6; a ^ngle 
row of scales on cheek; snout 1.35 in eye; intenirbital 1.50 in eye; lateral line interrupted under third dorsal 



Flo. fi.—Priopil lunffi Jordan & Seale, nnw epui^lRB Typ«. 

ray and turned downward to middle of side, where it is continued to base of caudal; anterior portion with 14 
potes, oblique portion one complete pore and one pnrtinl pori', posterior portion 12 pores. 

Body moderately elongate, compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 2.50 in head; snout pointed, lower jaw 
the longer; upper anterior profile from origin of dorsal lo tip of snout with a low angle and almost straight; 
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maxillary 2.85 in head; minute teeth on jaws, vomer, and tongue; preorbital and lower limbs of preopercle 
serrated; gillrakers rather long, sharp-pointed; second dorsal spine strong, 1.50 in head; spine of second 
dorsal 2.35; base of anal 1.90; third anal spine the longest, 2.10; pectoral 1.60; ventral 1 .60, its origin directly 
below origin of pectoral; caudal deeply forked, its length greater than head. 

Color in spirits yellowish white; a narrow dark line along median line of side,' becoming more distinct 
posteriorly; a dark line along base of dorsal fins; membrane between second and third dorsal spines dusky; 
membriane between second and third anal spines slightly tinted with dusky; upper and lower margin of caudal 
white, the submai^al area dusky; a dusky blotch on upper part of orbit; eye golden. 

Two specimens from Ca^ate. Type, no. 53060, U. S. National Museum, length 2.85 inches. Cotype, no. 
9242, Museum Stanford University. 

This species is characterized by the single row of scales on cheek, the broken lateral linf^, and by the 
marking of the fins. Priopis urotsenia Bleeker, with which Day confounds this species, has a double row of 
scales on cheek. 

FamUy SERRANID^S. 

PLSCTB0P0MU8 (Cnvier) Oken. 

90. Plectropoxnus calcarifer (Bloch). 

* 

Head 2.60 in length; depth 3.20; eye 4.20 in head; dorsal vn-i, 12; anal ni, 9; scales 46 to base of caudal; 
preopercle serrated, with a strong spine at angle; opercle with a small flat spine; maxillary reaching to below 
posterior third of iris; minute teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and tongue; no canines. Color dusky brownish, 
with numerous indistinct longitudinal dusky stripes; fins brownish; tips of ventrals, anal, caudal, and soft 
dorsal with slight wash of dusky. One specimen from Cavite, length 5 inches. 

The generic name Plecbrop&mttSf later called Plectropomaj belongs apparently to this species as the ehrfde 
fie of Cuvier, calcarifer. 

CEPHAL0FE0LI8 Blooh ft Schneider. 

01. Cephalopholis stigxnatopoinus (Richardson). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 2.75; eye 5 in head; dorsal ix, 15; anal iii, 8; scales about 187; teeth in 
several series in jaws, with 4 outer anterior canines in each jaw; small teeth on vomer and palatines; opercle 
with 3 strong spines, the upper the longest, the lower two closer together; preopercle with small denticulations; 
mouth long; maxillary 2 in head. Color uniform brown, becoming blackish posteriorly, fins black, unmarked. 
One specimen from Manila, length 7.50 inches. 

CB0MILEFTE8 Bwainton. 

02. Cromileptes altivelis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.75; eye 4 in head; dorsal x, 18; anal in, 10; scales 136; teeth in jaws, 
vomer, and palatines; preopercle serrated and rounded; opercle with 3 spines, the middle one the laigest. 
Color light brown, with scattered round deep black spots, about size of eye on fins and body, small on head, a 
few running together on belly. One specimen from Manila, length 4.50 inches. 

EPIHEFHELTTB Bloch. 

03. EpinepheluB malabaricus Bloch. 

Head 2.60 in length; depth 3; eye 4.75 in head; dorsal xi, 17; anal in, 8; scales about 100 in lateral 
scries; gillrakers 14; preopercle serrated, with about 3 of the teeth at angle enlarged; opercle' with spines, the 
two lower ones nearer together than upper and middle, the middle one largest and most posterior; canines in 
anterior of jaw. Color dull brownish, apparently without stripes or markings. Two specimens from Cavite, 
length 3.75 and 4.50 inches. 

04. Epinephelua diacanthus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 2.85 in length; depth 3.20; eye 5 in head, 1 in snout, and 1 in interorbital; preopercle serrated, the 
serrations lai^ger at angle; dorsal xi, 16; anal in, 8; scales about 100. Color brownish, with 6 dark bands over 
l)ack, which slope obliquely forward; numerous vermiculating brownish lines with some spots on side of body; 
dark bands of body extending into dorsal fin. Fourteen specimens from Cavite, length 3 to 8 inches. 
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Two of these specimens have the eye much larger and the body sUghtly more elongate, and may prove to 
be a different species. 

96. Epinephelus megachir (Richardson). 

Head 2.30 in length; depth 3.10; eye 3.75 in head; preopercle serrated, the serrations larger at angle; 
dorsal xi, 16; anal ui, 8; scales 85; 14 gillrakens. Body with extremely laige brown spots which also cover 
the fins. One specimen from Cavite, length 5 inches. 

96. EphinepheluB tauvina (Forsk&l). 

Head 2.60 in length; depth 3; eye 5 in head; scales 110. Grayish dusky above, with 6 indistinct bands 
and scattered laige brown spots; preopercle serrated, the serrations much larger at angle. Three specimens 
from Cavite, length about 5 inches. 

Family PRIACANTHID^ 

PBIACAHTHTJ8 Cuvier. 

97. PriacanthuB cruentatus (Lac^pMe). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.5; eye 2 in head; dorsal x, 12; anal ni, 13; scales about 75; maxillary reaching 
to below anterior of pupil, 2 in head; preopercle serrated, with long spines at angle, the spine reaching to below 
middle of base of pectoral, tenth dorsal spine 2 in head, the ninth about as long. Color in spirits dull brown, 
maigin of dorsal dusky, tips of ventrals dusky, also tip of caudal. Two specimens from Cavite, length 3 
and 3.50 inches. 

Family LUTIANID^. 

LUnANUS Bloeh. 

98. Lutianua dodecantheoides (Bleeker). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 2.30; dorsal xi, 12; anal iii, 9; scales 11-55; eye 4.75 in heao; snout 2.75. 
Color in spirits yellowish white, with narrow oblique dusky lines above lateral line and about 10 longitudinal 
lines below; a silvery white blotch in posterior axil of dorsal; a broad black saddle over caudal peduncle; 
dorsal tipped with black; a dusky wash on anal; tips of ventrals black. One specimen from Manila, length 7 
inches. 

99. Lutianua vitta (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 3; dorsal x, 13; anal iii, 8; scales 11-66; eye 4.50 in head; snout 3.10. 

Color yellowish white, center of scales above lateral line with dark spots, forming dark oblique lines one-fourth 

as wide as interspaces, a broader brown band from eye along side to below posterior axil of soft dorsal; no 

color on fins; notch and knob of opercle small but distinct. Eighteen specimens from Cavite, length 3.25 

to 9 inches. 

100. LutianuB quinquelineatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Cavite. Five blue stripes along side; a large dusky lateral blotch. 

101. Lutianua ruaaelli (Bleeker). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.75; eye 3.50 in head; snout 3.50; dorsal x, 14; anal iii, 8; scales about 47. 
Two young examples from Cavite, length 3 inches. 

102. Lutianua g^ibbua (Forsk&l). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.75; eye 4 in head, 1.50 in snout; preopercular knob and notch large, acute; 
dorsal x, 14; anal lu, 8; scales 8-65. Color yellowish white, with many (35 to 40) narrow oblique dusky 
lines foUowing the oblique lines of scales entirely across the body. Spinous dorsal with dusky margin; 
soft dorsal dusky with white upper margin; ventrals tipped with dusky; anal with margin of white and 
intramarginal area of dusky; caudal dusky with white margin. One specimen, 7 inches long, from Cavite. 

As compared with Lutianus gibbus of the same size from Samoa, the maxillary is shorter, the depth of 
body is less, and the snout is less pointed. 
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103. Iiutiautu decuaaatua (Cuvier A VBlenci^Dnes). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 3; dorsal x, 13; and in, 8; acaiea 7-65; snout 3 in head; eje 4.50 in head; 
niijiillary 2.7.5, reaching to below anterior half of eye; no distinct preopercular notch. Color yellowish white, 
with 5 wide brown long^tudiaal bands on side, the 3 upper ones with 7 vertical Imnds extending through them; 
a black spot on caudal peduncle. One specimen from Manila, length 5.50 inches. 

PIKJALO Bleekei. 

104. Pinjalo typus Bleeker. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.50; doi'sal xi, 13; anal iii, 9; scales about 60; preopercle serrated; mouth 
moderate; maxillary ending under anterior margin of eye: teeth in jaws and vomer, none on palatines or 
tongue. Color uniform yellowish while, the docsal fins with dusky edges, middle of caudal margin dusky 
IE from Cavite, length 2.75 to 5 inches. 

HEHIFTBBTS Swftinion. 



Fio. 7.—7femipterai iuleuj {Bloch). 

106. Nomiptemslateu* (Bloch), 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 4; eye 3 in head; 3 rows of scales on cheek; dorsal K, 0; anal III, 7; scales 
about 44. Color yellowish, with 9 dark bands over back and down to lateral line. One specimen from Cavite. 

106. NemiptsniB tcenloptenui (Curier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 3.50; eye 3.50 in bead, slightly leas than snout; 3 rows of scales on cheek; 
canine teeth in each jaw; membranes of dorsal slightly incised. Color yellowish white; upper half of body 
with sli^t wash of light brownish, a reddish band on fifth row of scales below lateral line; some indistinct 
j^ter longitudinal bands below lateral line; Tins not elongate. One specimen from Manila, 5.25 inches long, 
and one from Cavite, 10.25 inches long. 

107. Nemipterus oveoii (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 3.50; eye 3 in head; canine teeth in outer row in each jaw; dorsal x, 9; anal 
m, 7. Color yellowish white, with 5 dusky vertical bands over back and down to middle of mde. One specimen 
from Cavit«, length 3.25 inches. 

108. Nemipterus ]a.ponlcuB (Bloch). 

Head 2.86 in length; depth 3.14; eye 3.S0 in head; snout slightly greater than eye; canines in upper jaw 
and some slightly enlarged teeth in sides of lower mandible; maxiUary ending under anterior third of eye; the 
upper ray of caudal much prolonged; membrane of dorsal but little incised; three rows of scales on cheek; 
traces of minute denticuJations on the limb of preopercle. Color yellowish white, with indistinct lighter lines. 
Eight spedmens from Cavite, length 3.50 to 5.50 inches. 
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109. NemipteruBznetopias (Bleeker). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.50; eye 3 in head; canines in both jaws; preorbital smooth; 3 rows of 
scales on cheek; dorsal spines not prolonged; ventral rays prolonged; caudal rays slightly elongate. Color 
yellowish white; some dusky on opercle. One specimen, 5.95 inches long, from Cavite. 

110. NemipteruB tolu (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.15 in length; depth 3.75; eye 3.20 in head; dorsal x, 9; anal iii, 7; the first two dorsal spines 
very close together; jaws with bands of small teeth; preopercle entire; three rows of scales on cheek; dorsal 
fins rather elongate, with the membranes deeply incised; lateral conical teeth in each jaw. Color in spirits 
yellowish white, with indistinct longitudinal lighter lines. One specimen from Cavite, length 5 inches. 

Family H^CMULID^. 

EUELATICHTHTS Fowler. 

The genus or subgenus Eudatichihya Fowler is separated from Plectorhynchua Lac^pMe by its large scales. 

111. EuelatichthyB crassiBpinuB (Riippell). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.20; eye 3 in head; dorsal xiv, 15; anal iii, 6; the second anal spine ven' 
long and strong; preopercle strongly denticulate; minute teeth in jaws. Color brown, uniform; tip of soft 
dorsal, anal, and all of caudal white. One specimen from Cavite, length 3.75. 

BPIL0TICHTHT8 Fowler. 
112. Spi otichthyB pictus (Thunberg). 

Head 3.05 in length; depth 2.50; eye 4 in head; dorsal x, 23; anal iii, 7. Color (specimens 6 inches 
long) yellowish, a broad dusky band from eye extending on caudal; above this band a longitudinal row of 
spots with another brown band above it; an additional band or row of spots at base of dorsal; below the 
broad median brown band 2 or 3 rows of spots more or less bandlike; spinous dorsal black, with whitish at 
anterior base; soft dorsal with dusky margin; a dark band thru the middle with brown spots on each side; 
caudal with margins dusky, with white markings forming irregular circles; anal dusky without spots; ven- 
trals tipped with dusky: dusky on base of pectoral. In young examples the color pattern is very different; 
specimens 3 inches long show no spots, but the side of body is taken up by the wide median stripe of black; 
this type of coloration intergrades perfectly with that of the adult. 

In 2 specimens still larger, 6.25 inches, the adult coloration, spots without bands, is shown. These spots 
are not connected, but arranged in longitudinal series; belly plain; dorsal and caudal with brown spots and 
margined with black; anal and ventrals dusky, without spots; caudal very slightly emarginate. 

We have no occasion to question Bleeker's determination of this species. In all its changes with age, it 
may be known by the presence of but 10 (or 9) dorsal spines, the distinctive character of the genus SpUotichthys 
of Fowler. 

A fine series of 11 specimens from Cavite, length 1.50 to 6.25 inches. 

113. ScolopaiB voBxneri Bleeker. 

Two young examples from Cavite, 2 and 2.25 inches in length, and 4 from Manila. 3.50 inches long. Young 
with the color in spirits yellowish brown, the characteristic silvery band over the opercular spot and dark in 
axil of pectoral. 

114. ScolopsiB luzonia Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.18 in length without caudal; depth 3.18; eye 2.75 in head; snout 3.25; interorbital equal to snout ; 
dorsal x, 9; anal ni, 7; scales 42; preopercle serrated; a rather strong spine on preorbital ; head scaled; a 
prominent serrated ridge on the maxillary. 

Body oblong, slightly compressed; depth of caudal peduncle equal to orbit; mouth rather small, the max- 
illary ending under the anterior margin of eye; bands of villiform teeth in jaws, none on vomer or palatines; 
gillrakers very short and blunt, about 5 on lower limb; origin of dorsal somewhat in advance of origin of 
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Tentrals; distance Trom tip of snout to origin of dorsal 1.46 in base (.( doreal; third dorsal spine 2.10 in hpad, 
longest dorsal ray 2; base oranal2; pectoral 4 ld length without caudal : caudal moderately forked. 

Color ill spirits yellowish; upper part with a alight wash of light brown; upper and lower parts of iris 
dusky; fins all yellowish whitp. 

One apeeimou from Cavitc, the type, 3.2 inches long, no. 9243, Museum Stanford Univeraity. 



lis. ScolopBUciIiaita(LHe4pMe). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3; eye 3 in head; dorsal x, 9; anal ill, G; apine of preorbital of moderate 
strength; preopercle distinctly serrated. Oilor yellowish; a single silvery white line between lateral line and 
apinoua dorsal. One specimen from Manila, length 3.75 inches. 

FOKADABIS L«o4pMe. 

116. Pomadasu ai^nteus (Uic^pMe). 

Head 2.75 in lei^h; depth 2.90; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal xii. 14; anal ill, 7: preopercle denticulate. 
Color grayish, silvery below; the upper half of body with dark spots forming sinuous lines, a dusky blotch on 
operole; doreal fin with black spots forming more or less regular dusky lines. One specimen from Cavite, 
length 3.35 inches, 

117. Fomadaua maculatuB (Bloch). 

Heed 3 in length; depth 2.75; eye 4 in head; dorsal xa, 13; anal iii, 6; scales 50; patches of small teeth 
in jaws; mouth small; maxillary ending under nostril, preopercle serrated: opercle entire. Color yellowish, 
with 5 oblique dusky bands descending to about median line; spinous dorsal with a dusky blotch, soft dorsal 
dusky at tip; other fins yellowish. Nine specimens from Cavite, length 3 to H inches. 

FENTAFUB CnvleT. 

118. PentapuB viUatus(Bloch), 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 3.75; eye 3.25 in head; scales 45; dorsal x, 9; anal m, 6. Color brownbb: 
3 whitish stripes on upper half of body from eye, the upper along base of dorsal, the middle along anterior 
half of lateral line, the lower from side of snout through lower part of orbit to caudal; below this line a dusky 
band parallel with it, forming a dusky axil to pectoral. 

TERAPOV Cavier. 

119. Terapon joTbun (Forsk&l). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal xii. 10; anal ui. 9: scales S5. Color silvery, with 
brownish bands; dorsal spine with a large dusky blotch; soft dorsal with 2 dusky bkitches. Four specimens 
from Cavite, length 4 to 0.75 inches. 
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120. Terapon puta (Ouvier <& Valenciennes). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 3.95; eye 3.25 in head; dorsal x, 12, 10; anal iii, 9; scales numerous; maxil- 
lary extending to below anterior mai^gin of eye. Color grayish, with 4 dusky longitudinal lines, one from tip 
of snout to tip of caudal, the other from superior orbit to posterior axil of dorsal; caudal with a median central 
line and 2 oblique lines; spinous dorsal with a large dusky blotch. 

Another example: Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.50; dorsal xii, 10; anal iii, 8; scales 54. Color grayish, 
with 4 longitudinal brown lines, the upper one indistinct, running along base of dorsal and over top of head, 
the 3 broader lines below this, 2 or more oblique brown bands on tail apparently the continuation of the lines 
on side; dorsal with black blotch. 

Four specimens from Manila, length about 1.3 inches, and 3 specimens from Cavite, length about 2.75 
inches. 

The species is easily distinguished by the very strong tooth-like spines at angle of preopercle. 

121. Terapon quadrilineatus (Bloch). 

Head 3.12 in length; depth 3.12; dorsal xii, 10; anal iii, 10; eye 3.25 in head; serration at angle of 
preopercle rather strong, but even. Color grayish, with 5 dusky longitudinal lines; a dusky spot, not very 
distinct, on the shoulder; spinous dorsal with small dusky blotch. Six specimens from Manila, length about 
1.50 to 3 inches. 

122. Terapon theraps (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2.75; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal xn, 10; anal in, 8; scales 54; preopercle 
strongly but evenly serrated. Color dull grayish, with 3 longitudinal dusky bands, caudal with 2 oblique 
dusky bands; spinous dorsal with a large dusky blotch; soft dorsal with 2 dusky blotches; anal and ventrals 
with dusky blotches. One specimen from Doilo, length 3.50 inches. 

Family SPARIDiE. 
LETHBnnrS Cavler. 

123. LethrinuB mahsenoides Bleeker. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.50; dorsal x, 9; anal m, 8; scales 48 to end of vertebne; eye 1.90 in snout; 
maxillary thin, its median width 2 in pupil. Color, dull yellowish white. One specimen 9.20 inches long; 
4 young examples, length 3 to 4 inches. The young have slight indications of dark blotches. 

Easily distinguished from Lethrinus ramak by the narrow maxillary. 

124. Lethrinus amboinensis Bleeker. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.50; dorsal x, 9; anal in, 8; scales 52; eye 1.95 in snout; maxillary at middle 
equal to pupil. Color yellowish silvery, a black blotch below lateral line above middle of pectoral. Upper 
profile of head convex. One adult example, 7.50 inches in length ; 1 young example from Cavite 2 inches long. 

Family GERRIDi^. 

XTSTJSMA Jordan ft Eyermaxm. 

126. XystflBxna punctatnzn (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
(Oerres filamerUosus Cuvier Si Valenciennes.) 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.20; dorsal ix, 10; scales 49; first dorsal ray elongate, reaching to posterior 
dorsal ray. Color light yellowish brown above, with about 7 vertical bands on side down to median line; 
silvery below; dusky spot on axil; in old examples these bands take more or less the form of bands of spots. 
Nine specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 5.25 inches. 

PENTAPBION Bleeker. 

126. Pentaprionlongimanus (Cantor). 

Head 3.40 in length; depth 2.75; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal ix, 14; anal v, 13; scales deciduous. Color 
yellowish white; a dusky opercular spot; a slight shade of dusky on anterior membranes of spinous dorsal, 
otherwise fins unmarked. Six specimens from Cavite, length 2.75 to 3.5 inches. 
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Family SCli€NID^. 

FSEUDOBCIfNA Sleeker. 

127. PseudoscisBna anea (Bloch). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3.20; eye 4.10 in head; dorsal xi, 24; anal ii, 7; canines in jaws; maxillary 2.10, 
ending on line with middle of eye, posterior limb of preopercle serrated; opercle with two small spine-like 
points. Color yellowish ; a yellow streak from opercle to caudal along median line ; a dusky blotch on opercle 
and on upper part of orbit; spinous dorsal dusky, otherwise fins immarked. Two specimens from Cavite, 
length 4.23 and 5 inches. 

XmBfilNA Cnvier. 

128. TJmbrina rUsselli Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 3.25; eye 3.25 in head; dorsal xi, 25; anal ii, 7; scales 52; snout overhang- 
ing, no enlarged canines; teeth in outer half of maxillary slightly larger; barbel half length of eye. Color 
yellowish ; a dark blotch on opercle ; spinous dorsal dusky ; other fins unmarked. Four specimens from Cavite, 
length about 3.25 inches. 

129. TJxnbiina diiasuxnieri Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 3.75; eye 4.20 in head; dorsal xi, 25; anal n, 7; barbel at symphysis, short, 
less than one-half of eye, small teeth in jaws, with anterior ones of maxillary slightly enlarged; spinous dorsal 
high, 1.20 in depth. Color dull yellowish, shaded with brownish, more or less blotched; lower half of body 
brighter; spinous dorsal shaded with dusky; caudal with some dusky; other fins unmarked. One specimen 
from Cavite, length 7 inches. 

Family SILLAGINIDiE. 

SILLAOO Cuvier. 

130. Sillago siliania (Forsk&l). 

Head 3.45 in length; depth 5.75; eye 4.75 in head; scales 73. Color yellowish, with a longitudinal silvery 
band ; an indistinct blotch of dusky on upper part of opercles. Seven specimens from Cavite, length 3.50 to 
6 inches. 

Family MULLID2E. 

PBEUDUPENEUS Bleeker. 

( Upeneus Oilnther; Parupenexu Bleeker.) 

131. PseudupeneusbarberixiUB (Lac^pMe). 

Head 3 in length; depth 5; eye 4 in head; scales 31 ; barbels reaching to below middle of opercle. Color 
yellowish, a brown line along side of snout through eye to below middle of soft dorsal fin; a black spot on base 
of caudal peduncle; fins without markings. One specimen from Iloilo, length 3.75 inches. 

132. PseudupeneuBindicuB (Shaw). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 4; eye 5 in head; snout rather pointed; barbels reaching to below angle of 
preopercle. Color dull yellowish white, a golden elongate blotch on and above lateral line between the 2 dorsal 
fins; a distinct brown spot on each side of caudal peduncle; fins unmarked. Two specimens from Iloilo, 
length about 5 inches. 

UPENEUS Cnvier. {Upeneoides Bleeker.) 

133. ITpeneua luzonius Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.60 in length without caudal; depth 4.05; eye 4 in head; dorsal viii-i, 8; anal 1,6; scales 34; barbels 
reaching to below angle of preopercle; first dorsal fin high, its height equal to or greater than depth of body; 
Boout 2.40 in head; interorbital 1.75 in snout. 
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Bod; tnoder&tely elongate and oompresaed ; depth of caudal peduncle 2,25 in head; mouth moderate 
the maxillary 2.35 in head; upper jaw slightly the longer; a hand at small teeth [d jaws, teeth on vomer and 
p&latines; gillrakers small, aharp-poiated, 12 developed un lower liinh, the longest 2.5 in orbit; dotsal lin 
high, length of second dorsal spine greater than depth oF hody, about equal in length to head; 5 rows of scales, 
between the dorsal Bns; height oF second dorsal 1.75 in head, none of its rays elongate; base of anal 2.50, its 
longest ray 2; origin of anal slightly nearer origin of ventrals than base of caudal; pectoral 1.40 in head; 
ventrals 1.20; caudal well forked, equal to length of bead. 



Fio. 9 —Vpemai lutnnim Jordan ii Sealo, nnw gpMtes. Type. 

Color in spirits dull yellowish, with tint of brown; a brown line from eye along median line to caudal; a 
brown saddle over anterior half of caudal peduncle, a second less distinct band of brown extending down on 
side from anterior two>thirds of soft dorsal: some brownish indistinct markings on (op of head and side of 
snout; upper and lower lobes of caudal with 4 oblique cross-bands as in Vpentus vrttaMa; spinous and soft 
dorsals with 3 rather indistinct dusky bands; remaining fins unmarked. 

Seven specimens from Cavite. The type, 4.75 inches long, is no. 53067, U, S. National Museum. Cotypes, 
no. 9244, Museum Stanford University. 

134. TTpeneua BUlphuretui (Cuvier &, Valenciennes). 

Head 3.40 in length; depth 3.40; eye 3,75 in head; scales 3S. Color yellowish; spinous dorsal with 3 
,dark bands, the upper one forming the tip of fin and being most distinct; soft dorsal with 3 indistinct croes- 
bands, the tip dusky; tip of caudal dusky, other Rns yellowish. Fourteen specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 
6.75 inches, 

13A. TTpcneiutragulii (Richardson). 

Head 3.90 in length; depth 4,25; eye 4 in head; scales 2'32--7; barbels reaching to angle of preopercle. 
Color dull silvery, much blotehed and spotted with brown; the caudal fin with 4 oblique brown bands; spinous 
dorsal tipt with dusky, with some brown spots; soft dorsal with 2 brown bands; anal and ventrals with 
brown markings. One specimen from Manila and 2 specimens from lloilo, length about 4 inches. 

Family ANABANTID^. 

AHABAB Cuvier, 

136. Anabaaacandena (Dnldorf), 

Head 2.9 In length; depth 2.3; eye 5.25 in head; dorsal xvui, 10; anal x,9; strong semtbna on opercle, 

and very strong spine-like teeth on subopercle. Color olive brown, a lighter blotch on posterior of opercle. 
Two specimens from Cavite, length 5.25 Inches. 
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Family OPHIOCEPHALID^. 

OPmOGEFHALUS Bloch. 

137. Ophiocephalus striatus (Bloch). 

Head 3.85 in length; depth 5.50; dorsal 45; anal 26; scales 55; scales on top of head large and irregular. 
Color in spirits dusky above, this color forming dark longitudinal lines which extend to the white of the Ixilly; 
two dark lines backward from angle of mouth. Two specimens from Cavite, length 8.50 and 9 inches. 

Family CEPOLID^. 

ACANTHOCEPOLA Bleaker. 
138. Acanthocepola abbreviata (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 6 in length; depth 9; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal 70; anal 73; teeth in a single row in both jaws; 
scales small but distinct; dorsal and anal continuous with caudal; a strong spine at angle of preopercle followed 
by 4 spinelets on its lower limb. Color yellowish, with indistinct traces of numerous vertical bands on back; 
anal and dorsal tipped with dusky. Nino specimens from Cavite, length 5 to 7.25 inches. 

Family POMACENTRIDiE. 

DASGTLLirS Cuvier. 

130. Dascyllus aruanus (Linnaeus). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.75; eye 2.50 in head; dorsal xii, 11; anal ii, 11. Color in spirits yellowish, 
with 3 deep black cross-bands, one covering nuchal region and snout, the second from fifth to seventh dorsal 
spines to ventrals; the third covering posterior dorsal down to posterior of anal; caudal yellow. Five speci- 
mens of this well-known species from Cavite, length 1 to 2.25 inches. 

140. DascyUus trimaculatus (ROppell). 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 1.60; eye 3 in head; dorsal xii, 14; anal ii, 12; scales 3-27-11; anterior of 
head and snout bluntly and evenly rounded, the snout and mouth not projecting. Color blackish, tip of soft 
dorsal yellowish, a yellowish white spot under middle of dorsal fin, the one on nuchal region apparently obsolete ; 
fins black. One specimen from Manila, length 3.50 inches. 

P0MACENTBU8 Lae^pkle. 

141. Poxnacentrus trlpunctatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

( PomacerUrtu trilinecUus Ehrenberg. 

Head 3.40 in length; depth 2; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal xiii, 15; anal ii, 15; scales 3-27-9; preopercle 
and orbital strongly denticulate. Color in spirits rich brown; caudal yellow; fins blackish. 

Two fine specimens from Cavite, length about 4 inches, colored as above. 
A specimen 3 inches long, from Cavite, is dull brown with dark spot in axil of pectoral and on top of caudal 
peduncle; caudal yellow; anal and ventral black; some bluish on snout. 

Another specimen from Cavite, 2.50 inches long, is dull yellowish brown, a black spot at origin of lateral line 
and in axil of pectoral; fins yellowish-brown, except dusky wash on dorsal; some bluish on snout; caudal 
yellow. 

A small specimen, length 2.50 inches, from Cavite, is brown, with yellow caudal, a black dot at origin of 
lateral line; a narrow blue line from snout over top of head on each side; another alongside of snout through 
eye, a slight dusky blotch in soft dorsal. 
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ABUDEFOUF ronkU. 
142. Abudefduf turchesius Jordan & Scalo, new apecica. 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 2.40; eye 3 in head; snout 4: interorbital 3.50; dorsal xiii, 13; anal II, 12; 
scales 2-28-9; preopercle entire; opeivle with a small but distinct spine at ita poaterior margin. 

Body oblong, compreaacd; jaws even, angle of mouth under anterior third oF eje; head and body firmly 
scaled; depth of caudal peduucle equal to its length, Which is 2 in head; a single row of blunt pointed teeth in 
each jaw; auborbital above angle of mouth equal to one-half width of pupil; gillrakere slim aod sharp, about 



Fio. M—Abadrfduf tvTChtiiai locdaa 1/ Eealo, nswsoecio. Type. 

12 on lower limb; spinous dorsal rather low, the longest spine 2.50 in head; dorsal ntya longer, 1.20; base of 
anal 2.50 in base of dorsal, iLs longest ray 1.20; pectoral equal to head; ventrals with outer rays prolonged, 
reaching to base of anal; caudal rounded, equal to head. 

Color in spirits uuiform deep blue, slightly lighter, with yellowish wash ou thorax and belly; fius all 
uniform blue except pectorals and ventrala, which are gray. 

One specimen from Cavite, typo no. ^45, Museum Stanford Univeisity, length 2 inches. 

143. Abudetdut saxatiliB (Linnsus). 

Head 3.30 in leugth; depth 2; eye 3.20 in head; dorsel xiii, 13; anal ii, 13. Color dull grayish white; 
5 wide black vertical bands on aide; a black spot at axil of pectorals; lins dusky, no black lines extending 
into caudal; lower part of body with yellowish wash. One specimen from Manila, length 4.35 inches. 

Familj LABRID^. 

CH(EB0P8 BUppell. 

144. ChoeropB anchora^ (Bloch). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3; eye 5 in bead; dorsel xiii, 7; anal iii, 9; scales 30; cbeek with imbricate 
scales; preopercle serrated Color in spirits yellowish with the upper anterior two-thirds of body black, 
invaded at middle of pectoral by a yellow band; posterior part of body, belly, soft dorsal caudal, anal, pectoral 
and ventrala yellow, dusky at axil of pectoral. One specimen from Manila, length 4.75 mchea. 
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LEPIDAPL0I8 GUI. 

145. Lepidaplois macrurus (Lac^pMe). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.95; dorsal xii, 9; anal iii, 12; scales 32. Color in spirits yellowish white; 

4 red bands through interorbital space over nuchal region and back over upper half of body ; 2 similar lines 

through eye and 2 or 3 below eye, these extending back on body ; a wide deep black area below soft dorsal, 

at the lateral line sending an oblique band-like projection of black downward and backward, running out on 

lower caudal rays to tip; ventrals black; margin of anal black, a dusky wash on belly. One specimen from 

Manila, length 10 inches. 

HALICH(EBE8 BUppell. 

146. Halichoeres ni^escens (Bloch & Schneider). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3; eye 6 in head; dorsal ix, 12; anal in, 12; a strong canine at angle of jaw; 
scales 28. Color in spirits yellowish, with bluish gray on upper -two-thirds of body more or less distinctly 
arranged in 8 or 9 cross-bands; a blue-black yellow-edged ocellus between the fifth to seventh dorsal spines; 
mai^ns of caudal bright yellow, the inner part with blue and yellow cross-bands, dusky below; a black spot 
in axil of pectoral; outer edge of dorsal and anal bluish, the inner half of these fins with roundish yellowish 
markings; head with blue lines. Three specimens from Manila, length 3.75 to 5.20 inches. 

147. Halichoeres hyrtli (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length ; depth 4; dorsal ix, 12; anal iii, 11 ; scales 29; teeth in a single row in each jaw, with 
a distinct posterior canine. Color in spirits yellowish, the scales with a tint of brown; a wide distinct brown 
band from snout through eye to base of caudal ; a black yellow-edged ocellus at posterior end of this line on base 
of caudal; a brown band along base of caudal; the lines of each side uniting at tip of snout; a black spot 
between the first and second dorsal spines at base sometimes extending back to third spine; dorsal, anal, and 
caudal with indistinct reticulating lines or white spots; base of pectorals with a black spot. Three specimens 
from Manila, length ^.50 to 3.10 inches. 

148. HalichoBres scapularis (Bennett). 

Head 3 in length; depth 4; eye 4 in head; snout 3.75; interorbital 1.75 in snout; dorsal ix, 11; anal iii, 
11; scales 3-27-9; a distinct canine at angle of jaws. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed ; depth of caudal peduncle 2.30 in h'ead; snout rather sharp-pointed, 
the lips thick; sharp-pointed teeth in a single series in each jaw; the anterior canines of each jaw slightly 
enlai^ged; posterior canines distinct; gillrakers short, sharp-pointed, 11 on lower limb; scales in front of dorsal 
and on thorax small, 9 series in front of dorsal; dorsal fin low, its longest spine 2.50 in head, the rays slightly 
longer; base of anal equal to length of head, its longest ray 2.50 in head; pectorals 1.60; ventrals 2.10; caudal 
rounded, 1.75. 

Color in spirits dull gray; a distinct black stripe from eye along side to upper base of caudal; a narrow 
narrow indistinct light line on the median line from lobe of opercle to middle of caudal ; fins yellowish ^hite 
without markings; no black spot in axil of pectoral or on base of caudal. 

Two specimens from Panay, length 2.75 inches. 

A specimen from Manila which was 5.50 inches long had head 4 in length ; depth 4 ; eye 5.50 in head ; 
a blunt tooth at angle of mouth; some small scales behind the eye. Color in spirits (specimen much faded), 
above grayish green, the scales with darker centers, yellowish below; caudal banded; dorsal and anal with 
2 or 3 longitudinal bands of dusky and yellowish; cheek with bands and dots, especially a band behind eye and 
2 spote on upper part of opercle ; a dusky oblique band on each side of belly from inner axil of pectoral. 

140. HalichcBres binotopaiB (Bleeker). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.75; dorsal ix, 11; anal in, 11; scales 28. Color in spirits (badly faded) 
yellowish, with indistinct dusky spots and 4 or 5 indistinct cross-bands ; a black dot on upper base of caudal ; 
a dusky ocellus between first and second dorsal spines and another between first and second dorsal rays; 
some lines on head, one of which forms a short but rather wide vertical dark line behind eye. 

Another specimen has the head 3 in length; depth 3.50; eye 4 in head. Color in spirits bluish, with 5 
daric bands with white lines between them ; dorsal with ocelli ; anal with a row of ocelli ; caudal with ocelli ; 
a black bar behind eye; lines on cheek not forming a complete circuit. 

Numerous specimens from Cavite, length 2.25 to 3.25 inches. 
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160. HalichoereB miniatuB (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). 

Head 3.95 in length; depth 3.50; eye 4.50 in head. Anal fin with fine black dots; dorsal with spot in 
middle; a black bar behind eye and a black dot in front; about 5 dark bars over back and 5 along side, these 
more or iess united by longitudinal dark band; dorsal with oblique dusky lines. Several specimens from 
Manila and Cavite. 

161. HalichGeres argus (Bloch & Schneider). 

Head 3.35 in length; depth, 3.35; eye, 4.20 in head. Each scale with a round spot on a blue field; 
dorsal and anal with round spots on blue field; caudal dusky at tip, with round rings on rest of fin; stripes on 
thorax; blue lines on head; a lighter line above lateral line; six white marks each side of dorsal. Three 
specimens from Cavite. 

162. Halichosres pcecilus (Richardson). 

{HaUchates annuUUu* Fowler.) ^ 

Head, 2.55 in length; depth, 3.75; eye, 3.75 in head. Three bands of color alongside; about six dark 
bands over back; a dark bar behind eye with a dark line from its upper and lower part; a dark line from eye 
to snout, a large black ocellus in middle of dorsal; another between anterior spines, the fin with markings 
extending into it from the body; anal with row of rings at base followed by a line; markings on cheek variable 
the dark sometimes forming complete rings. Numerous specimens from Cavite. 

163. HalichoBres pseudoxniniatus (Bleeker). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3.50; eye 4.75 in head. One specimen from Cavite, with which H. opercularis 
of the South Seas may prove to be identical, but in the latter the silver band under eye aJways curves back 
near posterior edge of opercle and extends forward across lower part of cheek, while in H. pseudominiatua it 
ends at opercle or at its base, not doubling back sharply as in H. opercvlans. 

8TETH0JTJLI8 Otinther. 

164. Stethojulis phekadopleura Bleeker. 

Head 3 in length; depth 3.10. Color brownish above, white below with 3 rows of brown dots along 
lower part of side; a brown spot at base of caudal. Three specimens from Cavite. 

166. StethojuIiB bandanensis (Bleeker). 

Head 2.95 in length; depth 3. Color drab, light brown above, yellowish below; a white spot above axil 
of pectoral; base of pectoral brown; 3 small black dots on caudal peduncle, and a black spot between pos- 
terior rays. 

Other specimens show the following coloration: Drab above, yellowish white below, the colors not meet- 
ing sharply on body, but on head the division sharply marked by a white line extending from snout to a 
littl^^ast posterior of opercle, where it forms a white characteristic spot just above axil of pectoral; 3 black 
dots on caudal peduncle, 1 between posterior rays of dorsal and one, or a slight indication of one, between the 
jast rays of anal. 

Numerous specimens from Cavite. This species, found also at Samoa, is very near Stethojulis axillaris 
of Hawaii, but apparently distinct. 

166. Stethojulis kalosoxna Bleeker. 

Head 3.98 in length ; depth 4 , eye 4.50 in head. A black line from posterior orbit to about tip of pectoral 
very indistinct; 4 lines of dots along lower side with fine specks between them, no black dot on fin; dorsal 
with indistinct oblique lines. Several specimens from Cavite. 

THALA880MA 8wainson. 

167. Thalassoma liinare (Linnseus) . 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.50; eye 5 in head; dorsal viii, 13; anal ii, 11; scales 26; a single row of 
teeth in jaws. Color in spirits, body olive-brown, the center of each scale with a short vertical stripe; head 
deep blue; caudal yellow, outer rays with dusky; dorsal and anal blue with the outer third yellow; 2 brown 
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longitudinal stripes on each side of thorax below pectoral; a blue line around under jaw from angle to angle, 
with a median blue line to tip of under jaw; pectoral with deep blue on upper part; caudal rays prolonged. 
One specimen from Cavite, length 4.55 inches. 

168. ThalasBoma dorsale (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3.10; eye 5.75 in head; dorsal viii, 13; anal in, 11; scales 29; caudal lunate. 
Color in spirits yellowish white, with 7 black bands over side and down almost to median line on side; head with 
broad red bands; dorsal with dusky longitudinal band through middle, the outer part yellow, tip of caudal 
dusky, anal yellow with dusky black. One specimen from Manila, length 5 inches. 

CHEILXNUB Lac^pMe. 

159. Cheilinus trilobatua Lac^p^e. 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 2.85; dorsal ix, 10; anal iii, 8; scales 20. Color in spirits brownish, with 4 
wide dark bands on side; a black spot at base of eighth to ninth dorsal rays; 3 black spots on median line on 
posterior half of body; some black spots in anal; soft dorsal whitish; numerous light colored dots and short 
lines on head. One specimen from Manila, length 4.75 inches. 

160. CheiUnuB rostratus Cartier. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.60; eye 5 in head; dorsal ix, 10; anal in, 9; scales 24; preopercle serrated; 
caudal rounded; profile of head above snout concave, the snout slim and conical, its length 3 in head. Color 
in spirits yellowish white; 4 rather irregular dusky blotches or bands on side of body; a dusky band from eye 
vertically down to throat; upper lip with dusky spots; some dusky blotches on dorsal and anal; caudal with 
some dusky bars. One specimen from Iloilo, length 4 inches. 

HSMIPTER0N0TU8 Laodp^de. 

161. HemipteronotuB pentadactylus Lac^p^de. 

Head 4 in length; depth 3.25; eye 4.50 in head; dorsal n-vii, 12; anal in, 12; scales 28. The first 2 dorsal 
spines elongate and separate from rest of fin; cheek scaly. Color in spirits yellowish white, a black blotch on 
side of body above posterior third of pectoral fin, a longer light yellowish blotch just below this black spot; 
fins unmarked. Two specimens from Manila, length 3.75 and 4.20 inches. 

Family SCARICHTHYID.^. 
CALLTODON Gronow {Scarus Forsk&l.) 

162. Callyodon lacerta (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

A young example 3.75 inches long, probably of this species, from Iloilo has the following characteristics: 
Head 3 in length; depth 3; eye 4 in head; 3 rows of scales on cheek, the middle row of 6 scales, the lower of 2; 
lips entirely covering the white teeth; caudal rounded. Color uniform yellowish brown, no bars or markings; 
dorsal with slight tip of dusky; anal with 2 indistinct bands. 

163. Callyodon elerae Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 2.95; eye 6.50 in head 2.50 in snout; dorsal ix, 10; anal ii, 8; scales 2-25-6, 
3 rows on cheek, the lower row of 4 scales covering the lower limb of preopercle; lips narrow, covering about 
two-thirds of upper jaw; teeth green, with 2 strong canines at angle. 

Body oblong, rather deep; depth of caudal peduncle 2.75 in head; head bluntly but evenly pointed; 
seven rows of scales in front of dorsal; dorsal fin rather low, its longest ray 2.75 in head; base of anal fin 1.30 
in head, 2.20 in base of doi*sal; pectoral 1.30 in head; ventral 1.55; caudal rather deeply lunate, the lobe 
almost equal to length of head. 

Color in spirits dull yellowish, the upper half with a wash of brown darker on shoulders and upper half of 
head, the colors being distinctly separated on cheek, on line with lower part of orbit; lips yellow, followed by 
a broader green line which extends back to eye, the yellow margin on lower lip very narrow; a slightly darker 
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band extending across part of interorbital space; dorsal fia yeltowisb with a slight wash of gre^n, a narrow 
liEie of dark green at mar^n; anal yellow with a broad green margin; ventral yellow; pectoral yellow, witL 
wash of dull green; caudal green with the upper and lower intramarginal rays yellowish. 

One specimen from Cavite, length 12.50 inches, typn no. 9246, Museum Stanford Univeraitj. 

This species is named tor the late Fra Castro dc Elcra, professor in the college of Santo Tomas in Manila, 
author of a catalog of the fauna of the Philippines. 



Fig. ll—CaByodon eltrxJntdim & Spale, newjpeclefi. Type. 

Family SCORPID^. 

■OHODACTTLirS LaolpMe {PuUju Cuvler). 

184r. Mouodactyliu argenteua (Lionieus). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.10; eye 2.50 in head; dorsal Tin, 30; anal in, 29; teeth Tilliform in jaws, 
Tomer, palatines, and tongue. Color silvery, with purplish reflections; a black ocular band through eye; 
another dusky band over shoulders to posterior margin of opercle: anterior portion of dorsal and anal fins 
dusky. Four young examples from Cavite, length 1.50 to ■1.75 inches. 

Family ILARCHrD/£. 

FLATAX CuTisr. 

16S. Flatax orbiculaii> (ForskM). 

Head 3 in lecigth; depth sli^tly leas than length; dorsal v, 37; anal iii, 27. Color grayish in spirits; a 
black ocular band which extends down and out on the long ventral iin; another black band at posterior raatgin 
of opercle and at base of caudal fin; anterior rays of dorsal and anal dusky; caudal yellow. One specimen, 
2.75 inches long, from Iloilo. 

Family EPHIPPID^. 

EFHI??1T8 Gnvier (Scalopha^s Cixyier & Valenciennes). 

160. Ephippufl orgUB (Omelin). 

Head 3.05 in length; depth 1.75; pectoral fina short; dorsal x\, 17; anal iv, 13. Color brownish, white 
on belly, thorax, and chin; scattered black spots over upper half of body; some spots on caudal peduncle; 
fina dusky. Five specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 5 inches. 
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Family DREPANIDiB. 
DSEPANE Cuvier ft Valenciennes. 

167. Drepane punctata (Gmelin). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 1.10; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal ix, 20; anal ni, 18; scales 50; spine pointing 
forward under the skin in front of dorsal, second dorsal spine long; pectoral long, reaching about to base of 
caudal; all specimens have small barbels on each side of throat, with a cluster of about 6 on chin. Color 
silvery, with about 7 vertical dusky bands made up of black spots, these bands more distinct in young, being 
less broken up into spots; ventrals partly dusky; head without bands. Five specimens from Cavite, length 
2.50 to 6.75 inches. 

Family CHiCTODONTIDiE. 

CHELMO Cuvier. 

« 

168. Chelmo rostratus (Linnaeus). 

Head 2.35 in length; depth 1.70; dorsal ix, 30; anal iii, 21; snout pointed, 2 in head. Color yellowish, 
with 4 yellow dark-edged vertical bands, the anterior one forming the ocular band; a large black white-edged 
ocellus in middle of soft dorsal, at upper part of fourth band; a dark band on caudal peduncle. 

The largest example shows: Head 2.50 in length; depth 1.25; snout 4.25 in head; eye 3 in snout. Color 
in spirits yellowish, with 5 vertical darker bands, the anterior one forming the ocular band; in addition there 
are numerous longitudinal lines; a large blue-edged ocellus of black on the soft dorsal. 

Three specimens from Cavite, length 1.50 to 6.25 inches. 

PARACaSTODON Bleeker. 

169. ParachaBtodon ocellatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.10; dorsal xii, 24; anal iii, 20. Color yellowish, with 3 oblique broad bands 
of light brown on side of body; another similar band occupying posterior portion. of dorsal and anal fins, 
crossing the caudal peduncle, where it has a white line at its margins; a brown ocular band with black margins; 
the third band of body has a round black ocellus at its upper portion, a dusky line down middle of forehead 
and snout; ventrals dusky. Nine specimens from Cavite, length 1.50 to 3.50 inches. 

00N0CH2T0D0N Bleeker. 

170. GonochfiBtodon trianguluin (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 1.10; eye 2.80 in head; dorsal xi; anal in, 26; the posterior of dorsal fin is 
almost straight with the angle directed inward. Color brownish, darker on posterior of body, with numerous 
white lines on body forming blunt angles with the point toward the head; 3 dark bands on head, extending 
on ventral fin; inner half of caudal black; tip of caudal white; a narrow intramarginal black line on anal. 

CHJSTODON LinnsBUB. 

171. ChsBtodon trif asciatus Park. 

Head 3.35 in length; depth 1.50; dorsal xiii, 12; anal in, 20. Color dull yellowish, with narrow longi- 
tudinal black lines from head to caudal; a black band on caudal; a black wedge-shaped area on posterior 
part of dorsal and anal; 3 black bands on head, the middle one forming the ocular band; the anterior 
one on tip of snout; 2 narrow dusky lines on soft dorsal; anal dusky with white margin. One specimen 
from Cavite, length 4 inches. 

172. ChaBtodon omatiBsizxiiiB Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 1.25; dorsal xii, 25; anal in, 22. Color yeUowLsh, with grayish wash; 7 
wide oblique dusky bands on side of body, about 5 vertical lines on head, the middle one forming the ocular 
band; 2 black bands on tail; 2 dark lines on dorsal and anal. One specimen from Manila, length 3.25 inches. 

B. B. F. 1906—3 
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173. Cheetodon punctatofajMdatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3.60 in length; depth 1.30; dorsal xii, 23; anal iii, 17. Color yellowish, with 8 dusky vertical 
bands from dorsal to middle of body ; a white ocular band with dusky margin ; a lunate dusky band in caudal ; 
an intramarginal line of black in dorsal and anal ; a black spot in front of dorsal fin ; lower half of body with 
distinct round black dots which seem gradually to fade out on upper third of body. Three specimens from 
Manila, length 3.25 to 3.50 inches. 

174. ChfiBtodon kleini Bloch. 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 1.30; eye 2.75 in head. Color yellowish or grayish, with a wide ocular band 
from the rather gibbous origin of dorsal thru eye out on ventral fins, which are black ; dorsal and anal with 
narrow intramarginal dusky lines, caudal yellowish ; very indistinct indications of dusky on posterior part of 
body and above middle of pectoral. One specimen from Manila, length 3.20 inches. 

HGIiACANTHTTS Lac^pMe. 

176. Holacanthus bicolor (Bloch). 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 2; eye 2.50 in head. Anterior third of body bright yellow, posterior two- 
thirds deep black; a black band between eyes; caudal bright yellow. One specimen of this well-marked fish 
from Manila, length 4.75 inches. 

176. HolocanthuB diacanthus (Boddsert). 

Head 3.85 in length; depth 1.85; dorsal xiv, 19; anal iii, 19; spine of preopercle reaching to below 
posterior margin of opercles. Color in spirits yellowish, with about 16 dusky bands from dorsal curving 
orward and back to ventral surface of body and to anal; curved lines in dorsal and anal; caudal yellow; 
soft dorsal dusky; 2 deep blue lines on head, one from shoulder behind and below the eye, the other in front 
of eye. One specimen of this well-known fish from Manila, length 7.50 inches. 

' Family ACANTHURIDi€. 

HEPATU8 Oronow ( TevUhia Linnaeus) . 

177. HepatUB celebicus (Bleeker). 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; dorsal viii, 25; anal ii, 24. Color brown; deep black at 
posterior margin of opercle; a white band around under jaw; fins blackish; tip of snout black; caudal lunate. 
One specimen from Manila, length 4.75 inches. 

178. HepatUB matoides (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 2; dorsal ix, 28; anal ii, 27. Color brown; 4 longitudinal bluish bands in 
dorsal fin; anal blackish; younger examples with white band on posterior part of caudal peduncle. Twp 
specimens from Iloilo, length 3 and 5.30 inches. 

This species is probably identical with Hepatus gurUheri (Jenkins) and Hepatua Uochii (Cuvier & Valen- 
ciennes). 

ZBBRABOHA Bwainson. 

179. Zebrasoxna rhoxnbeuxn (Kittlitz). 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.50; snout 1.50 in head; base of caudal spine white, with a laige mass of small 
setaB in front of spine; lower part of body with indistinct longitudinal bluish lines; fins blackish, caudal square. 
This is probably a color-form of the yellow Zebrasomajlavescena. One specimen from island of Panay ; length 
4.25 inches. 
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Family SIGANIDiE. 

8IOAKU8 Forek&l. 

180. SiganuB javiis (Linnieus). 

Head 4 in length; depth 2.20; eye 3 in head; snout 2.75; dorsal xiii, 10; anal vii, 9. Color brown, 
with numerous small white dots on shoulder and upper part of body and head, becoming larger on side and 
forming longitudinal lines; on side and below, these lines more or less broken up; belly yellowish ; fins yellowish 
with irregular spots of brownish or with grayish wash; caudal emarginate. Nine specimens from Cavite, 
length 3 to 4.50 inches. 

181. SiganuB virgatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal xui, 10; anal viii, 9. Dull grayish, tinted with 
blue, a dusky band from fourth and sixth dorsal spines to axil of pectoral; a black ocular band through eye; 
narrow cross-bands on top of head and some narrow oblique lines on shoulder; fins yellowish ; anal and ventrals 
with slight wash of dusky. In older examples the cross lines of black on top of head and snout becx)me mo: e 
distinct and a number of black dots appear behind the second dusky band. Two specimens from the island 
of Panay, length about 4 inches; one fine specimen 7 inches long from Manila. 

182. Siganua marznoratus (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Head 3.85 in length; depth 2.50; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal xiii, 10; anal vii, 9. Color in spirits brownish, 
with bluish vermiculating lines about half as wide as iris, inclined to run longitudinally on side, more reticulate 
on back; caudal banded; soft dorsal and anal with dusky spots on rays forming 2 or more bands. One speci- 
men from Manila, about 3.5 inches long. 

183. SiganuB fuscescens (Houttuyn). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2.50; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal xiii, 10; anal vii, 9; caudal emaiginate. 
Color in spirits pale bluish; usually with a dusky opercular spot; some scattered dots of light and also of 
dusky over body; caudal banded. Three specimens from Cavite, 3 to 4 inches in length, and 2 specimens 
from island of Panay, 2.50 and 3 inches long. 

184. Siganus lineatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; dorsal xiii; anal vii, 9. Color in spirits bluish gray with 
brown dots or lines, the lines on upper part of body usually surrounding light bluish spots, some specimens 
(not all) showing a yellowish blotch at base of soft dorsal, and corresponding in every respect to the figure 
of Cuvier & Valenciennes (Hist. Nat. Poiss., pi. 286); belly yellowish white; fins with grayish wa^. One 
specimen from Manila, length 5.75 inches. 

185. Siganus tetrazonus (Bleeker). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 2.10; eye 3.10 in head; snout 2.50. Color in spirits bluish white, with 4 
broad cross bands of dusky over back and down on side; base of caudal dusky; fins splotched with dusky. 
Three young examples from Manila, length 1.50 to 3 inches, and 2 from Cavite, 2.25 and 5 inches long. 

Family BALISTIDi£. 
BALISTAFUS Tiletiui. 

186. BalifltapuB undulatus (Park). 
One fine specimen of thb well-known species from Cavite. 
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Family MONACANTHIDiE. 

XONAGANTHTTB Cnvier. 

187. Monacanthus chinensiB (Bloch). 

Head 2.30 in length; depth 1.10 equal to length without caudal peduncle; dorsal i, 28; anal 28. Color 
brownish gray, with numerous small dots of brown, caudal with dusky tip. One small specimen an inch 
long from Manila. 

188. Monaconihus nemurus (Bloch). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 2.12; eye 4.20 in head; dorsal spine with a row of spinules on each side, 
1.75 in head; dorsal 28; anal 29. Color brownish gray, mottled with darker blotches; caudal with 2 dusky 
bands. Three specimens from Manila, length 3 inches, and 2 specimens from island of Panay, 1.50 and 3.50 
inches long. 

ALITTESA Caviar. 

189. Alutera monoceros (Osbeck). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.25; eye 4.75 in head; dorsal 48; anal 50; dorsal spine feeble, without barbs* 
situated over middle of eye, its length 3.50 in head; caudal 1.30. Color uniform brownish, posterior part of 
caudal shaded with dusky. One specimen from Manila, length 5 inches. 

Family OSTRACIIDiE. 

08TSACI0N LinnsBai. . 

190. Ostradoii comutum Linneeus. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.10; eye 2.05 in head. This well-known species is easily distinguished by the 
long cow-like orbital spines, about equal to length of head. Color grayish or yellowish white, without dots. 
Five specimens from Cavite, length 1 to 2.50 inches. 

191. Ostracion gibboBum Linnieus. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2. Four ridges to carapace, the 2 upper much closer together and surmounted 
by a very large strong spine; 4 strong spines along lower lateral ridge. Color yellowish white, with about 4 
dusky oblique bars on side. Eleven specimens from Cavite, length 1 to 2.50 inches. 

192. Ostracion tuberculatum Linnseus. 

Head 2.10 in length; depth 1.20; eye 2.20 in head; carapace four-ridged, without sharp spines; a ridge 
with blunt short spine on middle of carapace. Each plate with a round brown spot about size of pupil. 
Three specimens from Cavite, length 0.50 to 1 inch. 

Family TETRAODONTIDiE. 

8FHEB0IBE8 (Lac^Me) Dnm^ril. 
193. Spheroides lunaris (Bloch). 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 3.10; caudal lunate. Color grayish above, white below; top of caudal 
peduncle dusky. Five specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 4.50 inches, and 2 from Manila, 4 inches long. 

The Japanese species called SpKeroides apadiceiLs (Richardson) is probably not distinct from Spheimdes 
lunaris. 

194. Spheroides oceUatUB (Osbeck). 

Back covered with small spines from interorbital space to dorsal fin, side naked, belly spiny. Brownish 
above; one or more wide blackish cross-bands, one on middle of back, one very indistinct from base of dorsal; 
tip of head and snout dusky; whitish spots over back and side separated by narrow brownish network, tip 
of caudal dusky. Two specimens from Manila, length 2.75 and 3.75 inches. 
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TETBAODOK LinnsiiB. 

195. Tetraodon iznxnaculatUB Blocb. 

Entire body excepting lips and tail covered with spines. Color grayish green, with narrow brown longi- 
tudinal stripes over back, side, and belly; caudal with upper, lower, and posterior margin black. One specimen 
from Cavite, length 3.75 inches. 

196. Tetraodon reticiilatuB Bloch. 

Ekitirely covered with small spines. Color dusky; under part of body covered with numerous brown 
lines, descending obliquely from cheek posterior of body and caudal fin with bluish spots; dorsal, anal, and 
pectoral unspotted. One specimen from Cavite, length 4.75 inches. 

197. Tetraodon hispiduB LinnsBus. 

Above grayish-green, white below, large round white spots over back; sides of belly with dusky lines, 
distinct and extending entirely over belly in young. Three specimens from 2idanila, length about 2 to 3 
inches; 1 specimen from the island of Panay, length 4.75 inches. 

CANTHIOABTES Swainson. 

. 198. Canthi^aster compressiis (Proc^). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.75. A large black blue-edged ocellus at base of dorsal fin; blue lines on fore- 
head; belly white. Four specimens from Cavite, length 2 to 3.50 inches. 

Family SCORPi€NIDiE. 

OSmiABnrS Jordan ft Seale, new genus. 
Qemnadius Jordan AflSeale, new genus of ScorpsenldsD {Sebastea stoliczx Day) . 

This genus is separated from Sebastes and Sehastodes by the absence of cranial spines. Dorsal spines xiv ; 
scales large. 

199. Gennadlus stoliczse (Day). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 2.80; eye 3.50 in head; dorsal xiv, 10; anal iii, 6; scales 40; teeth villiform 
in jaws, vomer, and palatines; head scaled but without spines except a single spine on opercle; preopercle 
serrated. Color in spirits yellowish, marbled with brown dusky bars across all the fins and dark bands 
radiating from eye and on lips. One specimen from the island of Panay, length 4.50 inches. 

This species is well figured by Dr. Francis Day (Fishes of India, 148, pi. xxxvi, fig. 1). 

8EBAST0FSIS OiU. 
200. Sebastopsis scabra (Ramsay & Ogilby). 

Head 2.20 in length; depth 3; eye 3.50 in head; inteforbital 1.50 in eye; an orbital tentacle; dorsal 
xn-i, 9; anal iii, 5; second anal spine long, about equal to longest ray ; dark bands over body ; caudal peduncle 
lighter, with dark bar at base of caudal; a dark spot on opercle. Several specimens from Cavite, identical with 
others from Samoa. 

BEBA8TAFISTES QUI. 
201. Sebastapistes tristis (Klunzinger). 

Head 2.20 in length; depth 2.50; dorsal xu, 9; anal ni, 4; second anal spine 2.20 in head, prominent 
compound orbital tentacle about equal to eye. Color in spirits grayish, mottled with brown; brown band on 
lips and chin. One specimen from the island of Panay, length 1.20 inches. 

The species is very close to our Sebastapistes ktotale from Samoa, but the latter lacks the orbital tentacle. 
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8C0RPJEN0P8I8 Bleeker. 

202. Scorp»nop8iB cirrhosa (Thunberg). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 3.20; dorsal x, i, 10; anal ui, 5; second anal spine 2 in head; interorbital 
space less than eye, 1.50 in snout; numerous large dermal flaps or tentacles over head, body, and fins; very 
large dermal flaps on chin. Color in spirits grayish, marbled with dusky in the form of black bands over back ; 
fins with dusky bands and marblings. A single fine specimen of this well-known species from the island of 
Panay, length 6.25 inches. 

203. Scorp»nop8iB nova-^uinesB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 2.50 in length; depth 3.12; eye 5.12 in head; dorsal xi, i, 9; anal ni, 5; the second anal spine about 
equal to length of longest anal ray; interorbital less than eye; an orbital tentacle; several tentacles on lower 
jaw and over body. Color reddish, mottled with brownish; fins more or less barred with brown; no black 
spot between fifth and sixth spines of dorsal; no black spots in axil of pectoral. Numerous specimens from 
Cavite, apparently identical with a specimen from Samoa. 

BEGTEBLiS Jordan ft Starki. 

204. Decteriaa pusillus (Schlegel). 

Head 2.20 in length; depth 3.20; interorbital space 1.50 in eye; preorbital spine of moderate strength; 
dorsal spines slender, extending above membrane; lower pectoral ray separate from rest of fin. Color grayish, 
with dusky markings above; pectoral black; ventrals black; anal with outer half black; caudal mottled with 
dusky on outer two-thirds. Two specimens from island of Panay, length 1.75 and 1.90 inches. These are 
identical with Japanese examples. 

Family PLATYCEPHALIDiE. 

PLATTCEPHALU8 Blooh. 

205. PlatycephaluB insidiator (Forsk&l). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 3.10; dorsal i-vn, 13; anal 13; lateral line smooth, scales about 120; head 
almost smooth. Color in spirits brownish above, white below, side of head and body with numerous brown 
spots; caudal with 3 black stripes; dorsal fins barred with brown dots; pectoral dotted with brown; ventrals 
and anal white. Two specimens from Cavite, length 6 and 9 inches. 

206. Platycephalus isacanthus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3 in length; depth 7; eye 4 in head; interorbital 3 in eye; dorsal i-vm, 12; anal 12; ventral long, 
1.20 in head, its tip reaching beyond origin of anal; 2 spines at angle of preopercle, the upper slightly the laiger, 
its length about equal to pupil of eye; no spine bent forward; lateral line unarmed; about 60 series of scales on 
body, head spinous. Color brownish, mottled; fins all, except anal, with rows of brown spots. Two speci- 
mens from Cavite, length 2.75 and 5.20 inches. 

207. Platycephalus macracanihuB Bleeker. * 

Head 3 in length; depth 9; eye 4 in head; scales 70; dorsal i-viii, 11; anal 12; 2 spines at preopercle, 
the upper one very long and strong, reaching to posterior margin of opercle; interorbital 3 in eye. Color in 
spirits nearly uniform, mottled with brown; ventrals, pectorals, and first dorsal dusky; second dorsal and 
caudal with bands of dots; dots also showing in upper part of pectorals and in spinous dorsal. One specimen 
from Manila, length 3.35 inches. 

208. Platycephalus punctatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.50; eye 4.50 in head; lateral line unarmed; scales 110; 2 spines at angle of 
preopercle, the upper the larger; alternating wide and narrow black bands over back; anterior dorsal dusky; 
ventrals and pectoral dusky; caudal dusky at base^ with about 4 dusky longitudinal bands. Two specimens 
from Cavite, length 2 and 5 inches. 
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ELATES Jordan ft taUa, n«w genu. 

ETatfi Jordan & Seate. nev genua ot Ptali/cephatidie {IliompionI) . 

This genus is characterized by the single spine at the angle of the opercle, the Hmell scales and the largo. 
elongate upper caudal lobe. It ia allied to Platycephalus. 

206. Elates UiompBonl Jordan & Seale, new species. 

He«d 3.30 in length without caudal; depth 4 in head; eye 5; snout 2.75; dorsal i-t, 13; anal 12; about 
125 scales in lateral line t« end of vertebrte; lateral line smooth, except 2 amall spines at its anterior end. 

Body elongate, sll^tly compressed, the width greater than depth; under surface of body rather flat; 
body and cheek firmly scaled; caudal peduncle narrow and flat, its width greater than depth; sooul flat, hs 
width at angle of mouth 1.50 in length; maxillary short, 3.50 in head, ita distal end scarcely reaching second 
nostril; lower jaw projecting; a single long saber-like spine at angle of preopercle, this spine considerably 
longer than diameter of eye, being 4 in head; no spine directed forward; 3 very small spinps on bony stay of 
cheek, one on a line with middle of pupil and another with posterior mar^n of eye, the third with posterior 
Doetril; distance between distal ends of preopercular spines 2.10 in head; width of bead at base of these spines 
2.75 in head; a rather distinct spine on upper anterior margin of orbit and about 10 small spines at upper and 
posterior margin of orbit; 2 small nuchal spines; interorbital space narrow, concave, less than width of 
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pupil; minute bands of teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; tongue brood, rounded, spatulato, free; gillrakers 
rather sharp and slim, the longvat equaling one-lialf of eye, 18on lower limb; fiisl dorsal spine smaU, somewhat 
separated from second, which is the longest and strongest spine, being 2.60 in head; first soft dorsal ray 2.10; 
seventh to eleventh rays rather wide and separated from other raya except at base, origin of soft dorsal slightly 
nearer base of caudal than tip of snout; origin of anal slightly in advance of soft dorsal, its base slightly greater 
in length than bosn of soft dorsal; pectorals 2.10 in bead; vontrals 2, their spine strong, their origin below 
middle of pectoral; caudal slightly forked, the upper lobe much the larger and longer, usually prolonged into 
a filament which is about equal in length to remaining portion of fin. 

Color in spirits yellowish, with wash of brownish above; an indistinct broken longitudinal brown band 
alongside; a dusky splotch on anterior of opercle; spinous dorsal with 3 rows of dark spots; soft dorsal and 
upper lobe of caudal with spots; lower lobe of caudal with spots larger, about 3 in number, the posterior 
one being a rather large blotch; pectorals and ventrals yellow. 

Tbiee specimens from Manila, length 6 to 7 inches. The type is no. 53D68, U. S. National Muaeum. 
Cotype no. 9247, Museum Stanford University. 

Named for Dr. Joseph C Thompson, surgeon, U. S. Navy. 
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Family CEPHALACANTHIDiE. 

CEFHALACAHTHU8 Lac^pMe. 

210. Cephalacanthus xnacracanthus (Bleeker). 

Head (without spine) 3.75 in length; depth 5.10; dorsal i-i-v, 8; anal 6; interorbital spine 2 in head 
and much less than length of preopercular spine, which extends considerably beyond base of pectoral fin, 
its length being about equal to head; distance between the two scapular spines 1.50 in depth of notch between 
them, which about equals length of preopercular spine; a black spot on pectoral. Two specimens from 
Manila, 3.75 and 4.20 inches in length, one specimen 3 inches long from island of Panay, and one 2.50 inches 
long from Cavite. 

Family ECHENEIDiE. 

LEFTECHEHEIS Gill. 

211. Leptecheneis naucrates (Linnaeus). 

Head 5.30 in length; depth 2.25 in head; disk of 24 laminie; dorsal 35; anal 34; a dark stripe on side. 
Two specimens from Manila, length 14 and 8 inches. 

Family GOBIIDiE. 

BUnS Bleeker. 
212. ButiB serrifrons (Rutter). 

Head 3 in length; depth 3.75; eye 4.50 in head; interorbital concave, 3 in postocular part of head; 
dorsal vi; anal 8; scales 27; cheeks and nuchal region scaled; entire upper half of orbit with a row of short 
but distinct, rather stiff spine-like projections, forming a very marked character; two longitudinal rows of 
similar projections on each side of snout just above the nostrils; cheeks and jaws with minute barbels; bands 
of villiform teeth in jaws; mouth rather large, the maxillary extending to below anterior of eye; ventrals 
separate; caudal rounded; dorsal spines not prolonged. Color in spirits olive brown, with darker mottlings; 
about 4 indistinct bands over back; dorsal, ventrals, and anal black; pectoral and caudal grayish; a black 
spot on base of lower pectoral rays; throat bluish. One specimen from Cavite, length 2.30 inches. 

Rutter's original type specimen is from China. 

213. Butia leucuros Jordan & Seale. 

Head 3 in length; depth 5; eye 6 in head; dorsal vi-i, 9; anal 9; scales 28; 19 scales in front of dorsal; 
counting only to interorbital space; sides of head and snout covered with minute scales; tongue free, rounded, 
teeth in bands, no canines, no teeth on vomer or palatines; opercle and preopercle entire; maxillary scarcely 
reaching anterior margin of eye; caudal roimded; ridges on head scarcely serrated. Color in spirits dusky, 
with indistinct lighter lines along middle of scales; a distinct black spot edged above and below with yellow 
on base of pectoral; soft dorsal with outer half yellowish; top of caudal yellowish; tip of anal and ventral yel- 
lowish; pectoral yellow; two black lines through oye. Several specimens from Cavite, larger and more deeply 
colored than the original type from Negros. 

FEBIOFHTHALMODOH Oill. 

214. Periophthaixnodon schlosseri (Bloch). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 6.50; dorsal xii, 12; anal 13 ^ scales 50; ventral fins imited for almost half 
their length; about 20 teeth in each jaw. Color in spirits brownish, with 8 bands over back which extend 
obliquely down and forward to a little below median line of side; second dorsal with black band through 
upper half of fin; first dorsal with tip yellow and a wide submarginal black band. One specimen from 
Cavite, length 3.50 inches. 
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PEBIOFHTEALinra Blooh * Sobneider. 

210. Farioplithalmua duTsospilua Bleeker. 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 4.80; doisal ix, 12; anal 12; scales about 76; about 24 teeth in esch j«w; 
firat dorsal spino prolonged. Color in spirits bluish, whiter below; first dorsal with a broad aubmarginBl 
black band, the margin yellow, the basal two-thirds of fin with yellowish spots; soft dorsal with a wide black 
band margined with yellow through its upper third, the lower two-thirds with yellowish blotches; caudal 
with black and yellow dots, the roiddle portion darker; ventral fins united about one-third of their length. 
Four specimeDB from island of Panay, length 2.50 to 3.75 inches. 

BEttlOQOBinB QUI. 

316. Bhinogobiua nebulosua <Forsk&l). 

Head 3.30 in length; depth 4.50; eye 3.75 in head; doisal vi-10; anal 10; scales 27; depth of head 
slightly greater than its width, about one-fourth less than its length; caudal rounded; head unsealed; tongue 
rounded; te«th in several rows in each jaw; lips thick; the second and third dorsal spines prolonged, filiform, 
greater than length of head, 2.75 in length of fish without caudal; no silky or detached rays on pectorals. 
Color yellowish, three wide dark bands over back which extend obliquely forward and down on side; a dusky 
blotch at base of caudal; two dusky bands across nuchal region between base of doraal and eyee; doisal 
and caudal with rows of rather large dusky spots; other fins yellowish white, with a dusky margin to anal. 
One specimen from Cavite, length 4 inches. 

As the type of Cte7u>g(Aixt^ is said to have a notched tongue, the name Rhinogoinm may be used for the 
Asiatic species called ClenogobtTig by Jordan and Snyder. CoryjAopUna is a later synonym. 

217. Bhmogobiiu lungi Jordan & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.30 in length without caudal; depth 4.50; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal vi-10; anal 10; scales 32; 
head and nuchal region naked, except a lino of 3 or 4 rows of scales from posterior margin of orbit between 
opercle and nuchal region; snout 3 in heed; interorbital about equal to pupil. Body moderately elongate, 
compressed; head bhmtly rounded, the lower jaw slightly the longer; mouth rather small, the angle being 



Fia. 13.— KAtntvoMui lun^ Jordan & Seale, new Hpeci« Type. 

on line with anterior margin of eye; tevth in jaws in several rows, the outer row slightly the laigest; tongue 
free at tip, bluntly rounded, entire; scales on anterior of body smaller than on posterior, about 7 rows of 
rudimentary scales in front of dorsal; second and third spines of doisal elongate, the second longer, extending 
when depressed to middle of base of soft dorsal, its length greater than distance from origin of ventrals to 
origin of anal; longest dorsal ray 2.15 In head; base of anal 1.50, Its longest ray 2.50; caudal rounded, 1.15; 
pectorals 1.30, no silk-like rays at upper maigin; ventrals united, 1.50, tips not reaching vent. 

Color in spirits yellowish-brown with 6 irregular dark double bands over back; about 5 dusky blotcbea 
along the side, the last forming a dusky blotch at base of caudal; dusky mottlings intermingled with lighter 
areas on the upper half of body; dorsal and caudal with rows of black spots; lower ma:^ of caudal dusky; 
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pectorala jellowieb withiut distinct black mark at base; venLrab grajisb with duak; tip; anal yellow, with 
black tip; aome indiatincc brown blotches on che«k and opercle; a duakf blotch from eye lo mouth. 

Three specimens from the island of Panay, length 1,50 to 3.90 inches. The type is no, 53069, U. S. 
National Museum. Cotype, no. 9248, Museum Stanford University. 

21B. RhmoKobius ocyuma Jordan & Seale, new speciea. 

Head 3.60 in length without caudal; depth 4.05; eye 3.20 in head; dorsal vi-i, 10; anal i, 9; second 
dorsal spint elongate, liliform; scales about 28; snout 4 in bead; int«rorbital somewhat less than pupil; top 
of head scaled, otherwise cheek and head naked. Body moderately elongate, slightly compreased; depth of 
caudal peduncle 2 in bead; mouth moderate in size, the angle under middle of eye; lower jaw slightly the 
longer; small sharp-pointed teeth in jaws, the outer row larger; tongue rounded; origin of ventrala directiv 



Fio. U.— fiAfmJfWftfai ocmrm JoimIkd 4 Scale, new specLM, Type. 

opposite origin of spinous dorsal; base of soft dorsal about equal to head; base of anal slightly less than head, 
its origin nearer base of caudal than tip of snout, its longest ray 1.10 in head; pectorals 1.60 in length of body 
without caudal; ventrals extending to anal, their length equal to head; caudal long, sharp-pointed, 2.20 in 
length of lish without caudal. 

Color in spirits yellowish white with 8 rather broad brownish bands over back and sides, exteoding to 
ventral surfai^; a dark spot at base of cajdal, another just above the upper posterior margin of opercle; dorsal 
fins slightly shaded with dusky; pectoral yellowish; caudal with sliglit tint of dusky; ventrals and anal dusky- 
One specimen from Cavite, length 1.75 inches, type no. 53070, U. S. T^ational Museum. 

OOBIDB LiniiBQi. 

318. Gobius paiutyeiiBU Jordan &, Senle, new species. 



Fio. is.— 0<)6fu( panajwnKI Jordan ti Staie. new apeciea. Type. 

Head 3.40 in length without caudal; depth 4.25; the width of head greater than its depth; dorsal vi-11; 
anal 9, scales 41; head naked; some detached silky rays at upper part of pectorals; snout 3.60 in head; 
interorbital about equal to pupil; tongue not at all emarginate, free at tip, bluntly rounded, entire. 

Body moderately elongate, compressed; snout bluntly pointed, the jaws equal; mouth moderate, the 
angle under middle of eye; wide bands of minute teeth in each jaw; no canines; origin of first dorsal slightly 
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poeUrior to origin of ventrals; none of the dorsal spines elongate, the longest spine being 2 in head; base 
of soft dorsal 1.10, its longest ray 2.50; base of anal l.SO, its poelerior ray 2; pectorals 1.30; ventrals united, 
abort, 1.50, their tips falling far short of the distinct anal papilla; caudal rounded, 1.15. 

Color in spirits grayish, without distinctive markings; spinous dorsal with block spot on upper posterior 
part; ventrals and anal dusk> ; pectorals and caudal UDiform gray. 

One specimen from the island of Panay, length 2.45 inches, type no. 9250, Museum Stanford University. 

XAPO Smitt. 

aSO. llapofuscus(RQppell), 

Head 3.20 in length; depth 4; dorsal vi-11; anal 9; scales 38; no scales on head; l*eth in bands in jaws; 
no canines; ventrals united; none of the dorsal spinci^ prolonged; some separate hlamentoua rays at upper 
part of pectoral; depth of head leas than width; length of head greater than width; caudal rounded. Color 
in spirits grayish; indistinct brownish bands over the back alternating with blotches on the side; indistinct 
dusky blotches on the upper part of spinous dorsal; caudal barred with brown; ventrals and anal dusky ; pec- 
torals grayish. Two specimens from Cavite, length 1.20 and 2 inches. 

CBEIB80N Jordan » Seals, nav ganni. 
Cy<<f(on Jordan & S«^e, n«w genus of Goblldie (coJUot). 

This genus is characterized by the naked lower half of cheek and the scaleless Interorbital region. There 
aw several rows of teeth in each jaw, the outer row enlarged; scales on anterior part of body and head small, 

221. CreisBon vididus Jordan & Se^le, new species. 

Head 3.50 in length without caudal; depth 3.50; eye 4.75 in bead; dorsal vi-11 ; anal 0; scales 32; upper 
half of cheek and nuchal region scaled, no scales on interorbital region, snout, or lower third of head; snout 
3.75 in head; interorbital 1.20 in eye; cheek tumid; head broader than deep, its breadth 1.03 in ite length. 



Fio. K.— Creiiion validui Jordsn A S*ale, new speciBs. Type- 
Body robust, moderately elongate and compressed, the anterior profile bluntly rounded, the lower lip 
ali^tly ^e longer; depth of caudal peduncle 1.85 in head; mouth small, the angle under theanterior of orbit; 
tongue free at tip, rounded, entire; several rows of minute teeth in each jaw with one outer row of larger teeth, 
somewhat curved and canine-like in lower jaw; tongue rounded or subtruncatc, not notched; scales on anterior 
part of bead and body much smaller than the posterior ones; origin of spinous dorsal somewhat posterior 
to origin of ventrals; 17 rows of scales in front of dorsal; the second, third, and fourth dorsal rays greatly 
elongate, filiform, extending, when depressed, to posterior axil of soft dorsal; base of soft dorsal equal to 
width of head, the posterior rays the longest, about equal in length lo base oF lin; anal base 1.50 In head, 
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much lesa thaD length of its longest rej; pectorals 1.13, no silky rays at upper part; ventrala a broad unit«d 
disk which extends to the prominent anal papilla, their length 1.40 in head; caudal sligfat!y acuminata. 

Color in spirits light browpish, with about 7 indistinct dusky bands over back and about 6 dusky blotches 
along side; a dusky line un cheek marking oil the scaled and unsealed portion; a dusky dot on lower posterior 
niai^n of orbit, some dusky dols on nuchal region, and a dusky line on upper part of opercle; apiooua donutl 
grayish, with some indistinct darker spots; soft dorsal gray, with some darker spots on outer portion; anal 
and ventrals dusky, pectorals grayish; caudal gray with broad posterior margin of white and a distinct intra- 
marginal line of black, the lower rays slightly tipped with dusky. 

One specimen from Cavite, length 4.75 inches, the type, no. 9251, Museum Stanford University. 



OPLOPOIIVB B 

222. Oplopomua vergttm Jordan & Seule, new species. 

Head 3.50 in length without caudal; depth 4.30; eye 4 in head; dorsal vi-i, 10; anal 10; scales 32; 
cheek and opercle scaled; 2 stoutish spines at angle of preopercle; snout 3.50 in bead; interorbitat equal to 
pupil. Body moderately elongate, slightly compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 2.25 in head; anterior 
profile of head rather blunt, lower jaw slightly the longer; mouth rather small, the angle below anterior margin 
of iris; tongue free at tip, rounded, entire; 2 rows of small sharp-pointed teeth in upper jaw, several rows 
in lower jaw, no canines; origin of rentrals on line with dorsal, the anterior dorsal spines not elongate; fourth 
spine the longest, 1.75 in head; base of soft dorsal equal to head, its longest ray 1.60 in head; base of aoal 
1.10, its longest ray 2; pectorals 1.05; caudal rounded, 1.10; ventrals latge, united, exUnding to anal papillal 



FlQ. n.—Oplopontu teriKiu Jordan & Sealo, new apecles. Type. 

Color in spirits yellowish brown, 6 dusky spots along median line of side, thf sixth forming a black spot at 
base of caudal; a row of small oceUated dark spots just billow the median line; similar small ocellated spots 
on upper half of body arranged more or leas In irregular longitudinal bands; about 7 indistinct short dusky 
bands over back; a more or less distinct dusky area below and also in front of eye, a rather wide irregular dusky 
area from angle of mouth to opercle; a dusky spot on upper base of pectorals, with a smalt dot on lower part 
of base; a diLsky spot at upper margin of opercle and altove anil of pectorals; spinous dorsal with 10 black 
cros.'t-Unes, one at base of fin, the other on distal third, a more prominent dusky area on posterior of fin; soft 
dorsal with 2 or 3 irregular dusky lines; caudal with about 5 dusky bands; pectoralH, ventrals, and anal 
gray, the ventrals slightly darker, and the anal sometimes with a slight dusky wash. 

Six specimens from Cavite, length 2.75 to -3.20 inches. Type no. 53071 , U. S. National Museum. Cotype 
no. 9356, Museum Stanford University. 

OZTTTaiCHTHUB BUaksr. 
223. OxjrurichthuacTistatui{Day). 

Head 4 in length; depth 5.20; eye 4.20 in head; dorsal vi-14; anal 14; series about 55; no canine teeth; 
head naked; ventrals united; anterior dorsal ray^ longi'^l. filiform, aliout equal to elongate middle ray of 
caudal, 2.20 in length without caudal; no tentaele above eye; a black spot un upper part of eye, one also below 
the eye; caudal acuminate. 

Color in spirits yellowish with some dusky bands over back and extending obliquely down to median line 
of side in form of about 5 dusky bacEj or blotches; a dark spot at base of caudal; caudal fin thickly dotted with 
black; area above pectoral fin with numerous black dots: a short nuchal crrat with black margin; caudal gray 
with white margin; pectorals and ventTals gray. 
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224. Oxyurichthus tentactilaris (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 4 in length; depth 5.20; ey^4.50 in head; dorsal vi-13; anal 14; small sharp-pointed teeth in each 
ja\/; a small tentacle over eye, in young this tentacle equal to length of eye, in the adult less; a crest on nape. 

Color in spirits whitish, with dull wash of gray; about 5 indistinct dusky bands over back and same number 
of blotches on side; a more or less distinct dusky spot at base of caudal on midline of caudal peduncle, also 2 
indistinct dusky spots at base of axil of pectorals; a black area on top of caudal pedimcle just posterior to soft 
dorsal; anterior dorsal rays the longest, about equal to length of head; caudal lunate, grayish; dorsal with 
brown spots, more numerous and distinct on soft dorsal; anal, pectorals, and ventrals grayish. 

Four specimens from Cavite. length 3.75 to 4.80 inches. 

PABAOOBIODON Bleeker. 
225. Parag^obiodon xnelanoaomus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Head 3.30 in length; depth 3; eye 3.20 in head; dorsal v-vi-9; scales 22; ventrals very short, cup-shaped; 
head about as high as long, its surface much roughened by excrescences; caudal rounded; 3 large curved canine 
teeth in lower jaw. Color in spirits uniform dark brown, almost black. One specimen from Manila, 1.10 
inches long. 

This species is very near Paragobiodon xanthosomtiiSf differing apparently only in the color, which is black, 
not yellow. 

Family PLEURONECTIDiE. 

F8ETT0DES Bennett. 

226. Psettodes erumei (Bloch). 

Head 3.10 in length; depth 2.25; dorsal 54; anal 38; scales about 72; long sharp canines in each jaw; 
maxillary extending far beyond eye, about 1.45 in head; eyes and color on the left side. Color in spirits uniform 
brown; fins dusky, except pectorals, which are yellowish; ventrals and caudal round; interorbital less than eye. 
One specimen, 4.75 inches long, from Cavite. 

PSETTDOBHOMBUS Bleeker. 

227. Pseudorhombus polyspilus (Bleeker). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.05; dorsal 70; anal 52; scales 73; a single row of sharp teeth in jaws; maxillary 
scarcely reaching middle of eye; lateral line strongly curved, sending a branch to the tenth dorsal ray; eyes 
close together, sinistral. Color in spirits brownish, with numerous blue spots having black margins; a lai^e 
black spot at curve of lateral line, another just below. Six specimens from Cavite, length 2.50 to 5 inches. 

228. Pseudarhoznbus arsius Bleeker. 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 2.05; eyes sinistral; dorsal 72; anal 57; scales 77 in lateral line, which is 
strongly bent, sending a branch to nuchal region; rather strong sharp teeth in jaws; maxillary extending to 
posterior third of eye; anterior dorsal rays wide. Color in spirits brownish, with numerous small black spots; 
a dark spot at point where lateral line becomes straight,' another midway between the first blotch and caudal. 
One specimen, 4 inches long, from Cavite. 

8G£0P8 Jordan ft Starks. 

229. ScsBops orbiculariB (Bleeker). 

Doraal 84; anal 63; scales large, about 34; eyes sinistral, wide apart; interorbital space concave, scaled, 
equal to eye; maxillary short, ending under anterior mai^gin of orbit; numerous small sharp-pointed teeth 
in jawB. Two small specimens from Cavite, length 2 and 2.50 inches. 
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Familj' SOLEID/E. 

OTB0OU)B8IF8 Hamilton-BnoliuiBii. 

330. Ctho^Iobsus ptuiatio«pa (Richardaoa). 

Head 4.75 in length; depth 3.75; two lateral lines ou colored side; dorsal S 
Color in Hpirita jeUowith, with reddiah-brown markings on left aide, these taking nti 
bands. Thmt apecimena from Manila, length 2.75 to 3.50 inches. 

■JOSOBrOIOBSIIS OltntlMr. 

231. UicrobuglosBUsliuiniliB (Cuntor). 

Ejeaon right side; head 3.75 in length; depth 2.20; dorsal 56; anal 41; acsles 100; numerous fringes on 
upper and lower portion of head on the blbd side; upper eje one-half diameter in front of lower; eyes about 
one diameter apart. Color in apirita dark gray, with numerous fine dark points and irregular lines; pectoral 
black. Two apecimena from Cavite, length 2 inches, 

FamUy PTEROPSARID^. 

PA&AFEBCIB OIU. 

332. FaraperciBhezophthaliiiua(Bleeker). 

Head 3.S0 in length; depth 7; dorsal v, 22; anal ii, 17; scales 60. Color in spirits brownish above, yel- 
lowish below; about II brown bands on side; dusky blotches on caudal, about 10 obhque linee from lower part 
of eye; anterior dorsal black ; posterior dorsal with 3 rows of black dots; anal with a single row of black dots. 



Fia. a.—Daciyloptu ^ciylopai (Bennett). 

Family CALLI0NYM1D,€. 

SACTYLOFITB OiU. 

233. Dadylopua dactrlopus (Benuett). 

Head 3.50 in length; depth 6.%; eye 4.20 in head; Brat dorsal elongate; ventrals in front of pectorals, 
with a single free ray in front; a single opercular spine , Color brownish, with duaky blotches; pectoral banded; 
caudal with 4 half bands on upper part; anal with dusky outer half; belly white, lliree s 
Cavite, length about 4.50 inches. 
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Family BLENNIID^. 
BLXHHnrs LiuuBQi. 
334. Blenniua tk^vanius Jordan & fwain, new species. 

HeadS^intengthwithoutcauditl; depths.^- eye 5.50mhead; di)ra&lxi,15; anal 19; lateral line bent 
down to middle of side under posterior part of apinoua dorsal and cMDutinued as a row of distinct ban to bass of 
caudal ; snout 2^1 int«rorbital 1^ in »ye; a wide, fan-like orbital tentacle with about 10 fringes, these tenta- 
cles about equal in height and width to width of eye ; a simple short tentacle at nostril ; no nilchal crest or 
tentacles; gill membranes broadly united, free from the isthmus. Body of greater depth than usual in blennies, 
the prolUe of head bluDt, the eye being about on line with middle of side of mouth ; depth of caudal peduncle 
2.70 in head; each jaw with a single row of immovable small, sharp-pointed teeth, the lower jaw with 2 strong, 
curved canines on each side, the upper with a single posterior canine. Dorsal fin continuous, not incised, the 
membrane not extending to caudal fin ; origin of dorsal on nuchal region slightly in advance of posterior mai^n 
of preopercle ; base of anal fin 1 .75 in base of dorsal ; 2 anterior rays of anal modified into enlarged fleshy bulbs, 
probably of sexual significance ; ventrals 1.80 in head; pectorals 1.40; caudal rounded, 1.90. 

Color in spirits pale bluish, with some very indistinct indications of 5 or 6 slightly darker bands made up of 
spots over back and down sides; dorsalbluish, with slightly darker margin; anal bluish, a narrow white margin 
with intmmarginal dusky shading on lower third; ventrals bluish with tint of dusky; some indistinct bluish 
dots or mottlings on nuchal region and at upper part of opercle. 

Two specimens from Cavite, length 2.50 and 2.00 inches. The type is no. 53072, U. S. National Museum. 
Cotype, no. 9252, Museum Stanford Univereity. 

PZTSOBCIBTSB Bltpp«U. 

235. FetrOBtdrteB eretwB Jordan & Seals. 



Fia. 19.— itiennftw IftvaanltM Jordan Jl Seale, new species. Tfpe. 

Heod 3.75 in length; depth 5; eye 3.75 in head; doisal 30; anal 20; a dermal flap on lower jaw, one on 
upper part of each eye, one on posterior part of supraorbital, and one on each side of nuchal re^on. Color in 
spirils grayish, with a wash of bluish; indistinct specks and mottlings on side; a dusky blotch at base of caudal. 
One specimen 2 inches long from Hoilo. The original type is from Negros. 

236. PetroacdrteB Tulaus Jordan & Scale, new species. 

Head 4 in length without caudal; depth 5; eyeSinhead; dorsal 27; anal 16; t«etbabout 50 incach jaw, 
with Urge canines in lower and small canines in upper; a single wide barbel on each side of chin; a rather wide 
barbel on upper part of eye, another just posterior to eye, and<Hie on each side of nuchal r^on; a short flap at 
nostril ; snout 320 in bead, interorbital space 4 in head. 

Body elongate, compressed ; depthof caudal peduncte2.50inhead; snout broad tothe tip; angleof mouth 
under ant«riorof orbit; gill-openingasmaUporeatupperposteriormarginof opercle; oripn of dorsal opposite 
origin of ventrals; base of anal 2.T5 in length of fish without the caudal; origin of anal midway between middle 
of eye and base of caudal; pectorals 1.75 in head; ventrals 2; caudal rounded, 1.15. 
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Color in spirits uniform pale bluish without markings; noduaky blotch at base of caudal; dorsal fin with 
rows of black spots; anal hn with 4 duskj bars; caudal yellow, withSorSindistinctdusky bars; pectoralsand 
veotrals yellowish , 

One specimen from Manila, the type, 2.2 inches long, no, 9253, Museum Stanford University. 



FW. 20.— PelraictKidmidU Jordan 4 Stale, new species. Type. 

Family FIER.ASFEKIDX 

riEEABfZK Cnvier 

237. Fieraafer home! Riehardson. 

Head 7.10 in length; depth 12; eye 5 in head; maxillary exteodiog beyond posterior margin of eye, its 
length 2.15 in head; pectoral 1.75; sharp-pointed t«eth in jaws, enlarged teeth on vomer. Color in spirits 
uniform white. One specimen, 4 Inches long, from Cavit«. 

Family ANTENNAKIID^. 
PTEBOPHBTHE aiU. 
238. Pterophryne histrio (LjnnKUs). 

Head 1.75 in length; depth 1.S0; dorsal iii, 12; anal 7; body smooth with dermal flaps on belly; caudal 
rounded. Body mottled withdusky and whit«, with numeroussmall whitedots; tins barred with dusky ; belly 
with dark cioss-bars. Four specimens from Manila, length 3.50 to 7.25 inches, 

Thisspecies^rees fairly with the Japanese formcBlledP)«ropAri/n«ranir«by Jordan, except that the belly 
haa distinct croas-bars. Probably Pierophryne mnina is merely a color variation of the Chinese^Japanese species 
PterojAryne hUlrio. 

ARTEHNABIIIB {Gommftrion) L«e<pU«. 
230. Aiit«tmailuBhi«pidiu(Bloch). 

Head 1.75 in length; depth 3; dorsal iii, 12; anal 7. Color in spirits gray, marked with black lines run- 
ning obliquely on body end ladiating from eye; finsbarredmoreorleaa with rows of black doU. One specimen, 
4.55 inches long, from Cavite; one 3.75 inches long from Manila, and one 4.5 inches from island of Panay. 
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Among the exhibits made by the U. S. Bureau of Insular Affairs at the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition, held at St. Louis, Missouri, during the summer and fall 
of 1904, was a considerable collection of fishes from the Philippine Islands. This 
collection had been made under the direction of the Philippine government for the 
specific purpose mentioned. At the close of the exposition the authorities turned 
the entire collection over to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries for study and report. 

The localities represented in the collection are as follows : 

San Fabian, Pangasinan, Luzon. — San Fabian is situated on the Gulf of Lin- 
gayen, about 100 miles north of Manila. The collection from this place was made 
by Mr. C. L. Hall and is a large and important one.. 

Bacon, Sorsogon, Luzon, — Sorsogon is the most southern province of Luzon. 
Bacon is situated in the northern part of the province, on Albay Inlet, in approxi- 
mately latitude 13° 3' north and longitude 124° east. 

Bulan, Sorsogon, Luzon, — Bulan is on the west coast of Sorsogon, near the 
southern end of the province, approximately in latitude 12° 38' north, longitude 
123° 22' east. 

The collections from Bacon and Bulan are more extensive than any of the 
others. They were made by Prof. Charles J. Pierson, of Auburn, Nebraska, while 
a teacher in the Philippines. 

Zamboanga, Mindanao. — Zamboanga, in the province of the same name, is at 
the extreme southern end of the western arm of Mindanao, in latitude 6° 54' north 
and longitude 122° east. It is situated on the Strait of Basilan, about 500 miles 
south of Manila. 

The specimens from this place were collected by Braulio Barbazo, who made 
also a small collection at Jolo, presumably on the island of Jolo. 

The specimens were originally preserved in formalin in most cases, and after- 
wards transferred to alcohol. The excellent condition of most of the specimens in 
all of these collections indicates that the respective collectors did their work well 
and conscientiously, and the species represented show that the collecting was done 
intelligently and with proper discrimination. It is apparent that an intelligent and 
successful effort was made to have as many as possible of the important food fishes 
of the islands represented in the collections; and the large representation of the 
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smaller, less conspicuous species evidences the fact that methods of collecting were 
employed such as are known only to the trained naturalist. In this way many 
specimens of more than usual scientific interest were secured. 

The fish-fauna of the Philippines has been but little studied. Enough is known, 
however, to show that it is an exceedingly rich one. Not only is it rich in species, 
but many of the species are abundant in individuals; indeed, many species occur in 
great prodigality. 

Although the native methods employed in the fisheries are primitive,the methods 
of preparing the products of the fisheries for use equally primitive, and methods of 
preserving the products are practically unknown, nevertheless fish food forms a 
large and important item in the diet of the inhabitants of the Philippines. The 
natural food resources of Philippine waters are believed to be enormous, embracing 
not only a great number of fishes, but many species of edible mollusks, crustaceans, 
and algae, which as yet are scarcely recognized in the islands as fit for. food. The 
development of these resources is a matter worthy the best eflForts of the govern- 
ment. Effort should first be directed toward determining what the resoiu-ces really 
are — what species of fishes and other aquatic animals and what aquatic plants occur, 
how abundant each is, its geographic distribution among the islands, and its life 
history, including its food and its enemies. The present paper is a contribution to 
that end. 

The collections upon which this report is based embrace a total of nearly 2,500 
specimens, representing 89 families, 139 genera, and 296 species, of which 2 genera 
and 22 species are believed to be new, and are here described. 

It has not been deemed necessary to give full descriptions of any species except 
those believed to be new. Ordinarily attention has been called only to those char- 
acters which will prove useful in identifying the species. All the specimens bear 
tin-tag numbers, and these are printed in the report in order that each specimen may 
be fuUy authenticated. The first series of specimens, including the types of all the 
new species, is deposited in the U. S. National Museum. The first duplicate series 
has been sent to the government museum at Manila. The second duplicate series 
has been deposited in the museum of Stanford University, and the third in the 
reserve series of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

The vernacular names, printed in italics, are those furnished by the collectors. 
Only such synonymy is given as is necessary to connect this report with works which 
a student of Philippine fishes must consult in studying these species. Usually the 
first reference to any particular publication is made complete; subsequent refer- 
ences to the same publication are made more brief. In synonymy the name of the 
locality from which each species was originally described is printed in heavy-face 
type; other locality references are printed in ordinary type and are in parentheses. 

Two editions of the Histoire Naturelle des Poissons by Cuvier and Valenciennes 
were consulted, the octavo edition of 22 volumes and the quarto edition, also of 22 

Note. — We take this opportunity to thank Prof. Charles J. Pierson, of Auburn, Nebraska, for the use of 
his field notes, and Messrs. Eklmund Lee Goldsborough and Howard Walton Clark, of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
for assistance of various kinds in the preparation of this report. The accompanying illustrations are from 
drawings by Mr. A. H. Baldwin and Miss Annie Swift Buckelew. Those made by Miss Buckelew are figures 
11, 12, 15, and 17. 
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volumes. The dates of publication of these two editions are identical, but the pagi- 
nation is different. In our references we have given the page of each edition, that 
of the quarto edition (the one in our library) first, followed by that of the octavo 
edition in parenthesis. The bibliography at the end of the report lists the more 
important publications consulted. 

Family ELOPIDiE. 

1. Elops BauruB Linnseus. 

One large specimen from Bulan (no. 4182; length 34 in.), agreeing in all essential respects with others 
from Florida. 

£2ojM saunu Linnseus, Systema Naturae, ed. xn, 518, 1766, Carolina; OUnther, Catalogue Fishes British Museum, vn, 470, 1868; 
Day, Fishes of India, 649, pi. clxvi, fig. 1, 1878; Jordan & Evermann, Fishes of North and Middle America, pt. i, 410, 
1896 (Oct. 3); Jordan & Evermann, American Food and Oame Fishes, 86, fig., 1902; Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. 
Fish Comm., xxm, pt. i, 1903 (1905), 53, fig. 8 (Honolulu). 

2. Megalops cyprinoides (Broussonet). Buom-buan. 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 4151, 4153, and 4183; length 10.5 to 16.5 in.) and one from Tarlac (no. 
4132; length 11 in.). 

Clupea cpprinoides Broussonet, Ichth., i, pi. 9, 1782. 
Meffolops qfprinoidea, Ofinther, Cat., vn, 471. 

Family CHlROCENTRlDifi. 

3. Chirocentrus dorab (Forek&l). Bottle. 

Three fine specioaens from San Fabian (no. 4179, 4180, and 4181 ; length 15.2 to 16 in.) and one from 
Bacon (no. 3410; length 13.25 in.). 

Clupea dorab Forsk&I, Dracr. Anim., 72, 1775, Red Sea. 

ChirocentrM dorod, OOnther, Cat., vn, 475; Day, Fishes India, 652, pi. clxvi, fig. 3. 

Family CLUPEIDiE. 
4. Stolephoras deUcatulos (Bennett). 

Two hundred and fifteen specimens from Bacon (no. 3915, 3502, 4080, and 4009; length }.5 to 2.75 in.) 
and five from Bulan (no. 3756; length 2.75 in.). 

Clupea delicatula Bennett, Proc. Conun. Zool. Soc. London, l, 168, 1831, Mauritius. 
SprateUoides deliaUvia, OOnther, Cat., vn, 464. 

5. Stolephoras gracilis (Temminck & Schlegel). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3768 and 3501 ; length 1 to 2.2 in.). 

This species (with dorsal 11 and anal 13) can not he identical with Atherina japonica Houttuyn (with 
dorsal 17 and anal 22 or 23) as suggested by Dr. Jordan. 

Clupea gracUU Tenmiinck & Schlegel, Fauna Japonica, Pisces, 238, pi. cvin, fig. 2, 1842, Japan. 
SpratdUtidea gracilis^ OOnther, Cat., vn, 465. 

6. Harengula znoluccensiB Bleeker. 

Ten specimens from Bacon (no. 3606 to 3609 3449 to 3551, 4026 and 4027, and 3932; length 4.2 to 5.75 
in.) and 8 from Bulan (no. 3426 to 3432 and 3893; length 4.1 to 5.25 in.). 

The base of the ventrals is under the middle of the dorsal, whose origin is much nearer tip of snout than 
to base of caudal, or midway between tip of snout and base of last anal ray. In Bleeker's figure of this species 
the ventrals are shown too far forward, as he explains in the text. 

Barengvia moluccefui» Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv, 1853, 609, Ternate; Amboyna; QQnther, Cat., vn, 427. 
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7. Sardinella clupeoides (Bleekcr). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3243; length 8.75 in.), agreeing well with Bleeker's figure. 

Amblygaster clupeoides Bloeker, Joum. Ind. Archipel., 73, 1849, Macassar, Celebes; Bloeker, Atlas, viri03, pi. rcLXXii,fig. 1. 
Clupea clupeoides, Qiinther, Cat., vii, 425. 

8. Sardinella perforata (Cantor). 

Twelve specimens from Bacon (no. 3658 to 3669; length 4.5 to 5.5 in.), agreeing perfectly with Bleeker's 
figure and description. 

Clupeonia perforata Cantor, Cat. Malayan Fishes, 294, 1850, Sea of Pinang. 

SpraXella kowala Bleeker, Haringachtige Visschen, 28, Verb. Bat. Oen., xxiv, 1852, Batavia. 

Clupea perforata, Giinther, Cat., vii, 424. 

9. nisha hoevenli (Bleeker) . Tvbac. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 4127; length 6.5 in.). 

Pellowa hctvenii Bleeker, Haringachtige Visschen, 21, Verh. Bat. Oen., xxiv, 1852, Batavia; GOnthcr, Cat., vii, 455. 
Jlistia havenii Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 117, pi. cclxix, fig. 2. 

Family DOROSOMATID^. 

10. Konosinis thrissa (Linnaeus). 

Three fine specimens (no. 4170 to 4172; length 8 to 8.5 in.), without definite localit3\ Last dorsal ray 
extending to base of caudal. 

Clupea thrissa Osbeck, Reise nach Ostindien and China, 336, 1765; Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 318, 1758. 

Clupea nasus Bloch, Ichth., xii, pi. ccccxxix, fig. 1, 1797. 

Chatoessus nasus, Giinther. Cat., vii, 407. 

DoTQsoma nasus, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 142, pi. cclx, fig. 4. 

11. Anodontostoma chacunda (Buchanan-Hamilton). Cabashi. 

Two fine specimens from Bacon (no. 3231 and 3232; length 6.1 and 7.1 in.). This species lacks the dorsal 
filament. 

Clupanodon cftacunda Buchanan-Hamilton, Fish. Ganges, 246, 1822, Ganges River. 
Chatoessus cttacunda, Giinther, Cat., vn, 411. 

Chatoessus selangkat Bleeker, Haringachtige Visschen, 47, Verh. Bat. Gen., xxiv, Batavia. 
Dorosoma chacunda, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, pi. cclxi, figs. 5 (var. selangkat) and 6. 

Family ENGRAULID^. 
12. Anchovia indica (Van Hnsselt). 

Ten specin^ns from Bulan (no. 3989 and 3973; length 3.5 to 5.2 in.). 

Eriffraulis indicus Van Hasselt, Algem. Konst-Lotterbode, 329, 1823. 

Engraulis russellii, Giinther, Cat., vn, 390. 

Stolephorus indicus, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 127, pi. cclix, fig. 2. 

Family SYNODONTID.^. 
13. Saurida argyrophanes (Richardson). BitiUa. 

Two specimens from San Fabian (no. 3673 and 3674; length 7.1 and 7.75 in.) and one from Zamboanga 
(No. 4083; length 7.5 in.). 

Saurus argyrophanes Richardson, Tchth. Chin., in Rept. Brit. Assoc., xv, 1845, 302. 

Saurida argyrophanes, Giinther, Cat., v, 400, 1864. 

Aulopus elongatus Tcmminck & Schlegel, Fauna Japonica, Pisces, 233, pi. cv, fig. 2, 1846. 

14. Saiirida gracilis (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3983, 3984 and 3986; length 4.75 in.). 

Saunu gracilis Quoy & Gaimard, Voy. Uran., Zool., 224, 1824, Sandwich Islands. 

Saurida nebulosus, Gtinther, Cat., v, 399: Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 156. pi. rcLXXvn, fig. 1. 

Saurida gracilis, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxni, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 65 (Hilo and Honolulu). 
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10. Trachiaocephaliu mfops (Porater). 

Onn specimen from Bulan (no. 4129; tcngtli S in.). 

Salmo niiopi Forster In Bloch iJi 3<:bnDl<l«r. Sysl. Iclitb., til. ISOI, St. Heleai. 
Saunii myopi, QUnther, Cat.. V. 398. 
TmffttnorepAoJiH mi/opj, Jordan & Evormnnn. Bull. V. 3. Fish Coram., X]11II, 1003 (190S). 6i. fig. IS (IIllo and Oonolulu) . 

16. SynoduB varius (Lno4pklt!). 

Two apecimens from Bulan {nu. 3670 and 3671 ; length 7 and 7.25 in.) and one from Bacon (no. 3982; 
length J in.). 

Baliao mrfiM Laci>p«ae, Illst, Nat. Palsg., v, 224. pi. 3, Bg. 3. 1M03. lie dc France. 

Sauna ivriiu. Gilnther. Cut., V, SOS; In part. 

Svoduamrfu*, Jordan &Fvcniiann. Bull. U.S. Fish Coniin..xxn],p[. 1,1903 (19051,03, pi. II nn<lllg.M(l[ilnanil Honolulu). 

Family MYCTOPHIUi. 
17. Uyctophtun ^berti Evermann & Senle, new species. 

Head 3,5 in length; depth 4.5; eye 3 in head; dorsal Xll; anal 10; snout 2 in eve; interorbital 1.5: scaiea 
largi', tliiu, smooth, deciduous, 30 in lateral Hni-. 

Body ublong, compressed, the fonihoad evenly rounded; lower jaw extending slightly beyond upper; 
depth of eaudal peduncle 3 in head, equal to diameter of eye; maxillar)' equal to postocular part of head, its 
distal end extending beyond eye a distanc equal to one-half of orbit; mandible 1.7 in head; mouth oblique. 

Teeth on ja«-s and palatines in narrow bands; no teeth on vomer; bands of teeth on mesoptery golds; 
16 developed gillrakers on lower limb of first gill-arch, the longest 2 in eye. 

Arrangement of phot«phorcs; Caudal 2, one at middle of caudal base, the other at origin of lon-est eaudal 
rey; poateroan&Is 4; anteroanals 6, the anterior one slightly separated from Its fellows; ventrab 4, the ante- 
rior one in axil of ventral fin; thoracies 3; pectorals 3, in form of a triangle; mandibular 3; opercular 2; 



Fro. l.-.\ryciitphumgilb{Tii Kvermsmi * Seale, new apeclea. Type. 

posterolateral 1, very near lateral line and vertically on a line between Interspace of anal photophoros and 
base oF adipose dorsal; mediolaterals 3, forming a very obtuse triangle, the upper one very near lateral line, 
the Iqwer one midway between lateral line and origin of anal fin, a little too tar front to form a true obliqua 
line from posterior mediolateral to posterior ventral photophore, the anterior one on a horizontal line with 
the last and vertically over the posterior margin of second ventral; anterolateral 1, just above middle at 
pectoral fin and on first scale below lateral line. 

Origin of dorsal fin midway between tip of snout and posterior anal photophore, the longest ray equal 
in length to distance from pupil to posterior margin of operele; origin of adipose dorsal midway between 
posterior axil of dorsal and base of caudal; origin of anal midway between anterior thoracic photophore and 
lower eaudal photophore, directly below axil of dorsal, its longest ray 1.5 in head; ventrals 2.5 in head, their 
origin iielow seventh scale of lateral line; pectoral long, 1.4 in head, tip extending to anterior mediolateral 
photophore; caudal forked, about 1.75 In head (mutilated). 
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Color in spirits, yellowish white: base of dorsal black; a black area at upper margin of opercle; a dusky 
band on anterior third of mandible; base of caudal and top of caudal peduncle dusky. 

This species seems most nearly related to M. reinhardtii Lutken. 

Four specimens from Bulan, length 2.1 to 2.5 in. Type (field no. 3841) no. 55900, U. S. National Museum; 
length 2.5 in., from Bulan, Sorsogon; coll. Charles J. Pierson. Of the 3 cotypes, 1 (field no. 3841) is no. 20,000, 
Stanford Univ. Mus.; another (field no. 3841) is in Museum at Manila, and a third (field no. 3841) is no. 
4535, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. Named for Dr. Charles H. Gilbert. 

Family ANGUILLIDiE. 

18. Angfuilla mauritiaiia Bennett. Pabueang^nhL 

One fine specimen from Tarlac (no. 4063; length 23 in.). 

AnguUla mauritiana Bennett, Proc. Comm. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1831, 128, Mauritius. 
Murxna manillefuU Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 10, pi. CLXXXvm, fig. 2, Manila, Luzon. 
AnguUla mauritiana, Qttnther, Cat., vni, 25. 

Family MURi£NIDi£. 

19. Gyxnnothorax richardsoni (Bleeker). 

One small specimen from San Fabian (no. 3842; length 5.2 in.). 
Jlurxna richardtoni Bleeker, Nat. Tljds. Ned. Ind., ni, 1852, 296, Wahai, Ceram; Qflnther, Cat., vm, 118. 

20. Gyznnothoraz af er Bloch. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3769; length 2.5 in.), which we refer doubtfully to this species. 

Oymnothorax afer Bloch, lohth., xn. 73, pi. ccccxvn, 1797. 
Murasna afra, Qttnther, Cat., vm, 123. 

Family PLOTOSIDiE. 

21. Plotosus anguiUaris (Bloch). SumbUang, 

Eleven specimens from Jolo (no. 3352 to 3357 and 3421 to 3425; length 5 to 7 in.), eleven fine specimens 
from Bacon (no. 3365 to 3368, 3475 to 3480 and 4034; length 5.1 to 7 in.), and 48 young from Bacon (no. 4031 ; 
length, 1 to 1.5 in.). 

PlalyttacM anguiUarit Bloch, Ichth., xi, 49, pi. ccclxxi, fig. 1, 1797. 
Plot09U9 anguiUarit, Oiknther, Cat., v, 24. 

Family SILURIDiG. 

22. Netuma thalasainuB (RQppell). Tabomomo. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3244; length 8 in.), three large specimens from Bulan (no. 4186, 
4187, and 4188; length 19 to 20 in.); two small specimens from "Philippine Islands/' without local label 
(no. 3dJ9; length 3.5 and 5 in.). 

Bagnu thakuainua Rttppell, Neue Wirb., Fische, 75, pi. 20, flg. 2, 1837, Maaaaua. 
Arius thakuainut, Ottnther, Cat., v, 139. 

Family FISTULARHDiE. 

23. Fistolaria petixnba Lac^pkle. Drool. 

Two specimens, one from San Fabian (no. 3407; length 15 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 4189; length 
8.25 in.). 

Fistularia petimba Lac^pMe, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 349, 1803, New Britain, Reunion Island; Jordan & Evennann, Bull. U. S. 
Fish. Comm., xxiii, 1903 (19a5). 116 (Honolulu, Hilo, Kailua, Ncscker Island, and Hanalel Bay, Kauai; also Japan, 
Samoa, Philippines, and Papeete, Tahiti). 
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24. Fistularia serrata Cuvier. Sivisivi. 

Three young from Bacon (no. 3984; length 9 to 12 in.)- 

Figtviaria serraia Cuvier, R^gne Anim., ed. i, vol. u, 349, 1817, America; QCLnther, Cat., m, 533; Jordan & Evermann^ Bull. 
U. 8. Fish. Comm., xxm, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 116 (Honolulu). 

Family CENTRISCID^. 

26. Aeoliscus strigatas (GOnther). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3943; length 4.75 and 5 in.). 
Amphmle strigata Ofinther, Cat., in, 528, Java. 

Family SYNGNATHIDi€. 

26. GasterotokeusbiaculeatuB (Bloch). 

Fifteen specimens from Bacon (no. 3447 to 3451, 3505 to 3508, 3597 to 3599, 3600, 3601, 3991, and 4190; 
length 5.25 to 9.25 in.). 

With the exception of no. 4190, these specimens are all pale green, with a more or less distinct dark stripe 
through the eye. The body is depressed, the dorsal surface of middle body ring being at least 2.5 in 
ventral, differing in this respect from specimen no. 4190, which is described as follows: 

Head 5.2 in length; depth 5.1 in head, the greatest width of body 3.25 in head; snout 1.75; width of 
snout at middle one-third less than its depth; eye 4.5 in snout; interorbital 5.75; dorsal 41; rings 17+40; 
dorsal fin on anterior 10 caudal rings; anal opening on anterior caudal ring; origin of dorsal midway between 
tip of tail and nostril; tail prehensile, no caudal fin; body elongate, depressed, the ventral surface twice as wide 
as dorsal; plates without spines; pectoral 5.75 in head. Color greenish; snout with 2 indistinct greenish 
bands. 

5yiHmatftu« bificuUatus Bloch, Ichth., rv, pi. cxxi, figs. 1 and 2, 1797, no locality given. 
Gasterotokeu8 MacuUatuSf Gflnther, Cat., vni, 194; Day, Fishes India, 681, pi. clxxiv, fig. 5. 

27. Corythroichfhys elersB Evermann & Seale, new species. 

Head 7.2 in length; snout 2; eye 2.5 in snout; dorsal 29; rings 16-|-36; a single ridge across cheek; inteiv 
orbital 1.75 in eye; snout cylindrical, its depth and width being equal; lower surface of head and ventral 
surface of snout forming a straight line; depth of body greater than its width; length of body including head 




Fio. 2. — CorythroicMhys elerx Evermann & Seale, new species. Type. 

1.45 in length of tail without caudal; a distinct nuchal ridge with 2 deep scallops; upper lateral margin of 
plates projecting, forming a scalloped margin on side of back; ventral surface of body rounded, dorsal surface 
concave; vent one ring in front of origin of dorsal; dorsal fin on anterior 6 rings of tail; origin of dorsal midway 
between tip of snout and twenty-fifth ring of tail; height of dorsal fin equal to depth of body at middle 
of fin; pectoral 14, its length 4.75 in head; caudal 2.2 in snout; anal rays 3, inconspicuous. 
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C^lor in spirits, pale green, with blotches of darker green on side; 3 black cross-bands on under part of 
thorax; some line dark longitudinal lines on operclc, 3 on under part of head; no dark lines through eye; snout 
with about 5 indistinct bands of dots; a dusky blotch on base of pectoral (not always present) ; dorsal unmarked. 

Very near C. conspicuUattus (Jenyns), but with longer snout, more posterior dorsal and the dorsal scales 
more roughened. 

Eight specimens from Bacon (no. 3898 and 3944; length 4.2 to 4.75 in.). 

Type (field no. 3944), no. 55908, U. S. National Museum, 4.75 in. in length, from Bacon, Sorsogon: 
collected by Chas. J. Pierson. Of the cotypes, each l)earing field no. 3898, one is no. 20001, Stanford Uni- 
versity Museum; another is no. 4536, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and one each is in the museum at Manila, 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the U. S. National Museum, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Indiana University Museum, and the Field Museum of Natural History. 

Family BEIONII)^. 

28. Tylosunis g-iganteus (Temminck & Schlegel) . 

Five specimens from Bacon (no. 3697, 3698, and 3378 to 3380; length 8.75 to 12 in.). These agree well 
with specimens from Hawaii. 

Belone gigantea Temminck <t Schlegel, Fauna Japonlca, Pisces, 245, 1846, Nag^asaki. 

Belone anntUata, Gunther, Cat., vi, 240. 

Tylosurus giganteus, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxm, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 124, fig. 30 (Honolulu). 

29. Tylosunis leiuroides (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3519; length 11.25 in.); dorsal 21; anal 21. 
Distinguished by the long nose and low dorsal fin. 

Belone leiuroides Bleeker, Nat. Tijda. Ned. Ind., i, 1850, 479, Billiton; Gunther, Cat., vi, 243. 

Family EXOC(ETID.€. 

30. Hyporhamphus quoyi (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3460, 3617, and 3618; length 7 to 9.1 in.). 
These agree well with Bleeker's figure. 

Hemiramphus quoyi Cuvier & Valenciennes. Uist. Nat. Poiss., xix, 26 (35), New Guinea; Gtinthcr, Cat., vi, 207; Blwker, 
Atlas, VI, 57, pi. ccL, fig. 3. 

81. Hyporhamphus dussuiniem (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 4005 and 3962; length 2.25 to 4.5 in.), and one from Bulan (no. 3739; 
length 10 in.). 

We have compared these specimens with others from Samoa identified by Jordan and Seale as H. affinis and 
find them indistinguishable, and we regard H. affinis Gunther as a .synonym of //. dusaumierii. 

Hemiramphus dussumerii Cuvier & Valenciennes, ITist. Nat. Poiss., xix, 24 (3.3) , pi. 554, Seychelles; Giinther, Cat., vi, 2GiCk 

32. Hemiramphus marg^atus (Forsk&l). 

Four fine specimens from Bacon (no. 4160 to 41()3; length 10 in.) agreeing with Bleeker's figure. 

EsoT margimitus Forsk&l, Doscr. Anim., 57, 1775, Red Sea. 

Hemirhamphus margincUus, Giinther, Cat., vi, 270; Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 54, pi. ccliv, fig. 4. 

33. Cypsilurus simus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3308 and 31309; length 6.5 and 6.75 in.), two from Bulan (no. 3202 and 
3203; length 9.2 and 9.75 in.), and one from the "Philippines," no definite label (no. 4164; length 9.3 in.). 
We have compared these with examples from Honolulu and find them to agree perfectly. 

Ejocfftuft simus Cuvior & Valenciennes, llist. Nat. Poiss., xix, 77 (105), Hawaiian Islands. 

Cypsilurus simus, Jordan &. Evomiann, Bull. V. S. Fish Conim., xxni, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 134, fig. 4C (Honolulu: Wainiea 
and Ilanamauhi Bay, Kauai; and Napili,Molokui). 
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34. Zenarchopterus dispar (Cuvier & Valenciennes) . 

One sptrcimen, without lower jaw, and with mutilated caudal, probably belonging to this species, from 
Bacon (no. 4D08; length, without bill, 4.5 in.). Dorsal xii; anal 11; scales 40. 

Jfemiramphus dispar Cuvier & Valoncionnea, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xix, 42 (o8), pi. 558, 184r>, Java; Giinthor, Cat., vi. 274. 
Zenarchopterus dispar, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 63, pi. cruii, fig. 4. 

36. Zenarchopterus philippinus Petei*s. 

Forty-nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3384; length 3.5 to 4.5 in.). Dorsal 14; anal 15; head 1.5 in 
length; lower jaw 4.5 in head; scales 46; caudal forked. 

HemirJiamphus (Zenarchopterus) philippinus Peters, Monatsh. Kon. Akad.^Wiss. Berlin 18(58, 273, Luzon. 
Zenarchopterus philippinus, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, ()3. 

Family ATHERIXID^:. 

36. Atherina temimzickii Ble«ker. 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 3997; length 2.5 and 3.5 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 3751 ; length 3 in.). 
Head 4 in length; depth 6.3; eye 2.8 in head; snout 4.1 ; interorbital 3; dorsal vi-i, 9: anal 12. 

Atherina te mm inckii Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., v, 1853, 500, Batavia;|Jordan & Seale, Proc. I'. S. National Museum, 
xxvin, 1905, 774 (Negros). 

37. Atherina lacunosa Forstcr. 

Five specimens from Bacon (no. 3961; length 2.75 to 3.75 in.). 

Head 3.8 in length without caudal; depth 4.6: eye 2.75 in head; snout 4.5; interorbital 3; dorsal v-i, 
10; anal i, 13; scales 41-7; maxillary reaching vertical at anterior edge of pupil; origin of spinous dorsal 
slightly nearer anal than insertion of ventrals; no dark blotch on pectoral. 

Atherina lacunosa Forster, Descr. Anim., 298, 1774, New Caledonia; probably not of Giinther. 

38. Atherina forakalii Riippell. 

Eighteen specimens from Bulan (no. 3833; length 2.1 to 3.2 in.), and 53 specimens from Bacon (no. 
3653 and 3892; length 2 to 3.5 in.). 

Atherina forskalii Rflppeli, Neue Wirb., Fische, 132, pi. 33, fig. 1, 1835, Belama; Gttnther, Cat., m, 397; Day, Fishes India, 
345, pi. LXXI, fig. 4. 

Family MUGILID^. 

39. Mugil Bundanensis Bleeker. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3643 to 3651 ; length 4 to 6.2 in.). 
MugU sundanensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv, 2f»5. Sumatra; dunther, Cat., iii, 425. 

40. Mug^ planiceps Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Five sjjecimens from Bulan (no. 3710 to 3714; length 6.5 to 8.75 in.). 
Afugil planiceps Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xi. 90 (122) Calcutta; GUnther. Cat., ni, 428. 

Family SPHYR^XID^:. 

41. SphyrsBXia jello Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 4175 to 4177; length 13 to 14 in.) and 2 from Bulan (no. 4152 and 
4153; length 16.35 and 19.5 in.). No. 4175 to 4177 are referred to this species with some doubt, as they are 
in such bad condition as to make the scale counts impossible, but in other respects they agree with S. jeUo. 

Ilead 3.5 in length; depth 7.5; eye 6.4 in head; snout 2.1; interorbital 4.75; scales 16-130-20. 

SpAyrarTW >cZ/o Cuvier «k Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ui, 258 (349), 1829, Vizagapatam; Giinther, Cat., n, 337; Day, 
Fishes India, 342. 
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42. Sph3rr»na obtusata Cuvier & Valenciennes. Dumbusan. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3411; length 7.5 in.). Head 3.1 in length; depth 6.1; eye 4.5 in head; 
snout 2.34. 

Sphyrstna obtusata Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poias., in, 258 (350), Pondicherry; GOnther, Cat., n, 339; Day, Fishes 
India. 343, pi. LXXI, fig. 5. 

43. SphyrsBiia langsar Bleeker. Domosot 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3412; length 8 in.), one from Bacon (no. 3942; length 5.5 in.), and 3 from 
San Fabian (no. 3677 and 4022; length 2.75 to 4.75 in.). These each have 75 scales in lateral line. This 
species is distinguished from S. obtusata by the longer snout and smaller scales. 

Sphyrisna langsar Bleeker. Nat. Tijda. Ned. Ind., vii, 367. Batjan; Gtinther, Cat., ii, 340. 

Family HOLOCENTRID/E. 

44. Myzipristis pralinius Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3223 and 3228; length 6.1 and 6.2 in.). These specimens show 6 indistinct 
yellowish longitudinal stripes below the lateral line. Depth 2.45 in length; head 3.25; eye 2 in head; snout 
6.75; scales 4-38-6; dorsal x-i, 15; anal iv, 14; eye 6.1 in head; snout 3.5 in eye; large blunt projecting teeth 
in each jaw. 

Myripristis pralinitu Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ni, 127 (170) and vil, 366 (486), New Ireland. 
MyriprUtU bleekeri Qfinther, Cat., i, 20, 1859. Sea of Banda Neira; not M. pralinitu of Oantber. 

46. Myripristis microplithalinus Bleeker. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3250 and 3723; length 7.25 and 7.5 in.) and one from Bulan (no. 3966; 
length 5 in.). 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 2.45; eye 7 in head; scales 4-29-6; dorsal x-i, 14; anal iv, 12. These speci- 
mens agree well with others from Samoa. 

MyHpristU microphthalmus Bleeker. Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., in, 261, 1852, Amboyna; Atlas, ix, pi. cccLvm, flg. 2; Oanther, 
Cat., 1, 24. 

46. MyzipxistiB murdjan (Forsk&l). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3235, 3227 and 3637; length 6.25 to 8 in.), agreeing with Hawaiian 
specimens. 

Scimna murdjan Forsk&I. Descr. Anim., 48. 1775, Djidda, Red Sea.. 

MyripriHU murdjan, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. 8. Fish Comm.. xxm. pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 157, pi. v (Honolulu, Hilo, Kalloa, 
Laysan, and Samoa). 

47. MyripriBtis macrolepis Bleeker. Ba^-baga. 

One specimen (no. 3363; length 5.75 in.), from Zamboanga. 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.3; eye 2.01 in head; snout 3 in eye; interorbital 3.75 in head; dorsal x-i, 15; 
anal it, 12; scales 3-29-5, 6 scales in front of dorsal; maxillary 1.75 in head, its distal end under posterior 
margin of pupil. 

MyriprUtU macrolepis Bleeker, Atlas, ix. pi. ccclix. flg. 3. 

48. Holocentrus comutuB Bleeker. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 6919; length 5.25 in.) and one from Bulan (no. 6928; length 6.75 in.). 

Head 3.2 in length; depth 2.8; eye 2.55 in head; snout 1.5; maxillaiy 3; mandible 2; scales 3-37-5; 
dorsal xi, 13; anal iv, 9, the fourth spine very long, nearly equal to head. 

Color in spirits, yellowish, with dark longitudinal lines, the third from dorsal terminating in a dark caudal 
spot; membranes of spinous dorsal dark, first webs of anal black; outer margins of caudal dark. 

Holocentrum comxUum Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind.. v, 240, Ceram; Qanther, Cat., i, 45. 
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Family SCOMBRI D.€. 

49. Scomber brachysoznuB Bleeker. Masangui. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3271 ; length 8.1 in.). 

Gillrakers equal to distance from tip of snout to orbit, shorter than in S. micrdlepidotuSf from which this 
species is easily distinguished by the deeper body. 

Scomber brachysoma Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., i, 356. 1850, Batavia; Gunther, Cat., ii, 361; Day, Fishes India. 251. 

50. Scomber microlepidotuB RQppell. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 4173 and 4174 ; length 10 and 10.25 in.). Gillrakers long, equal to distance 
from tip of snout to middle of eye. 

Scomber microlepidotus RQppell, Neue Wirb., Fische, 38. pi. xi, fig. 2, 1837, Red Sea; Gilnther, Cat., ii, 361; Day, Fishes 
India. 260, pi. Liv, flgs. 3, 4, and 5; Fowler, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1904, 759. 

61. Scomber japonicus Houttuyn. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3912; length 5.45 in.). Blue above, silvery below. Head 3.25 in length; 
depth 5.2; dorsal ix, 12+ v; anal ii, 11 4- v. 

This species is indistinguishable from the common chub mackerel (S. cclias) of the Atlantic. 

Scomber japonicus Houttuyn, Verh. Holl. Maat. Weet. Haarl., xx, 1782, 331, Japan; Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish 
Comm., xxm, pt. 1, 1903 (1905). 169, fig. 62. 

62. Gymnosarda pelamis (Linnseus). 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 4184 and 4185; length 15 and 15.25 in.). Dorsal xti— 12-f vui; anal 
II— 12-fvii. 

Scomber pelamit Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 297, 1758, "in pelage inter Tropicos." 
Thynnus pelamys, Gilnther, Cat., ii, 364. 
Gymnoiarda pelamis, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm.. xxni, pt. 1, 19a3 (1905), 172, fig. 64. 

63. Bachycentron canaduB (Linnseus). 

One fine specimen from Bulan (no. 4151; length 24 in.). Head 4.05 in length; depth 6.3; eye 7.1 in 
bead; snout 2.5; maxillary 2.5; scales about 332; dorsal viii, 32; anal 27; lateral line with several strong 
sharp curves. 

Oa^erosteus canadtu Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. xii, 491, 1766, Carolina. 

Scomber niger Bloch, Ichth., x, 48, pi. cccxxxvii, 1797. 

Elacate pondiceriana Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., viii, 241 (329), 1831, Pondicherry. 

Elacate niger, Gilnther, Cat., ii, 375. 

Rachycenlron canadus, Jordan & Evermann, Fishes North and Mid. Amer.. 948, pi. cxlviii, fig. 401, 1896. 

NEBOOBAMMUB Evermann ft Seale, new genni. 
Nesofframmus Evermann & Seale, new genus of Scombridse {Nesogrammtu piersoni). 

Body long and slender, completely covered with small, thin, deciduous scales; no corselet; lateral lines 2, 
the lower branch leaving the main lateral line under the base of third or fourth dorsal spine, from which point 
it extends nearly vertically downward to lower third of side, along which it runs, approximately parallel to 
the ventral line of body, to caudal peduncle. Ventrals i, 5; dorsal and anal finlets 7. Villiform teeth on 
vomer, palatines, and tongue; a single row of sharp, canine-like teeth in each jaw. 

This genus is related to ScomberomoruSy from which it differs, however, in the presence of two lateral 
lines and in the complete squamation of the body. {vt^Oo^j island; ypajUM^t line.) 

64. NesogTazniniiB piersoni Evermann & Seale, new species. 

Head 4.5 in length; depth 4.75; eye 4.35 in head; snout 2.85; maxillary 2.25; mandible 1.9; dorsal 
xii-|-i» 9-{-Yu; pectoral 1.9; ventral 3.2; anal i, ll-fvii; scales 170 in upper and 145 in lower branch of 
lateral line. 

Body elongate, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 1.9 in snout; head pointed; jaws 
equal; interorbital space flat, its width greater than eye; mouth large; maxillary slipping under preorbital 
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and finding under anterior third of eye, its diatfti end fonned by the supplcm^ntHl boue, pointed uud directed 
slightly upward; base of mandible under middle of eye; teeth in jaws in a single row, rather strong, triangular, 
about 14 to 17 on each side; minute teeth on vomer, palatines, and tongue: gillrakers rather bluntly pointed, 
15 on lower limb, the longest 3 in snout; opercle and preopercle entire, the posterior margin of preopercle 
with a wide anterior curve iti its middle portion; rheek and opercle with fine scales; body entirely covered 
with fine, thin deciduous scales; lateral lines 2, the upper beginning at upper edge of opercular opening and 
running approximati^ly parallel with the back to below the sixth dorsal finlet, where it curves downward and 
unites with the lower branch: lower branch originating under base of third dorsal spine, running nearly 
vertically downward to level of lower edge of pectoral, where it curves backward and extends along lower 
third of side to middle of caudal peduncle, where it aguiti unites with the upper branch, no corselet; breast 
scaled; caudal peduncle with a median keel and a smaller one above and below it 



Fig, 3 — -VfsoijranitBui pitrioni Evermann i 8*ale, now apecles. Typp. 

Origin of spinous dorsal midway between tip of snout and third ray of soft dorsal; dorsal spines connected, 
except the 2 posterior ones, which do not protrude, the longest spine 2.75 in head, the 2dorsal9 entirely separate; 
origin of soft dorsal slightly in advance of vent, its longest ray 2.75 in head; dorsal finlets 7; origin of anal 
midway between base of caudal and origin of ventrals, its longest ray 3,75 in head; anal finleta 7; no free 
spines in front of anal ; origin of ventrals below axil of pectoral, their length 3 in head ; caudal deeply forked. 

Color in spirits, brownish above, silvery below; a large dusky blotch at origin of lateral line and in axil 
of pectoral; top of snout dusky; a dusky area through eye; membranes of spinous dorsal duskj; veatrals 
darker on posterior third; other fins with very slight wash of dusky. 

One specimen (field no. 417SJ, the type. no. 55899, U. S. National Museum, IS inches long, from Bulan, 
Sorsogon, P. I.; collected by Prof. Charles J. Pierson, for whom the species is named. 

Family TKICHELRIDyE. 

6&. Trichiurusliaiunela (ForskAl). Finka. 

Head 7.5 in length; depth N; eye 6.1 in head. 2 in snout; inlerorbital 2.5 in snout; dorsal 129; anal 
represented by 106 minute spines; teeth large, Itj in upper Jaw, 21) in lower; nu teeth on vomer, a few minute 
teeth on palatines; gillrakers consisting of small, sharp spiiics, al>out 14 on lower limb. 

Color in ^irils, silvery, bluish almve; 2 bright yellow longitudinal stripes on lower half of liody; dorsal 
yellow, with dusky margin. 

One sp.-cimen from San Fabian (no. 3381; length 19.75 in.). 
. 72, 177S, Red Se>. 

Kamilj CAK.\.M:||).-1-. 
Se. Scomberoides toloo-parah (Riippell). Cax^imnij. 
Two specimen!- from San PaliiHii (no. 3710 and 3717; length (i,2.S and li,5 in.). 
-Ma loloo-parah UU|>p>'lJ. Athis, Kl-iohc. 01, IfOH. Maisowah, Red Sea. 
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57. Decapterus znacrosomus Bleeker. 

Twelve specimens from Bulan (No. 3345, 3347 to 3349, 3351, 3521, 3522, 3524, and 3531 to 3534; length 
5.75 to 8 in.) and one from Bacon (no. 4146; length 6 in.). 

Depth 5.5; head 3.75; about 59 plates or scales in straight portion of lateral line; origin of ventrals nearer 
to tip of snout than to anal. This fish is more elongate and has smaller plates than has D. Jcurra, and the distance 
between tips of ventrals and origin of anal is 1.5 in head, while in D. hurra it is much less, being about 2.5. 

Decapterus macrosoma Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., i, 358, 1850, Batavia. 
Caranx macrosoma, Gunther, Cat., n, 425. 

68. Decapterus kurra Bleeker. 

Six specimens from Bulan (no. 3350, 3346, 3911, 3913, 3914, and 3523; length 4 to 6 in.) 
Head 3 in length; depth 4.5; plates 40; distance between tips of ventrals and origin of anal short, about 
2.5 in head ; origin of ventrals nearer origin of anal than to tip of snout. 

Decapterus kurra Bleeker, Makreelachtige Visschen, 50, Verb. Bat. Gen., xxiv, 1852, Batavia. 
Caranx kurra, Gdnther, Cat., ii, 427; Day, Fishes India, 214, pi. lxviii, fig. 5. 

69. Seriolanigrofasciata (Ruppell). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3602; length 6.2 in.) 

Nomeus nigrofasciatus Ruppell. Atlas, Fische, 92, pi. 24. fig. 2, 1828, Red Sea. 
Seriola nigrofasciata, GUnther, Cat., ii, 465. 

60. liactariua lactarius (Bloch & Schneider). Bogsnag-taen. 

Three fine specimens from San Fabian (no. 3274, 3754, and 3755; length 6.25 to 9.2 in.). 
Head 3 in length; depth 2.8; eye 3.85 in head; snout 4.5; maxillary 2.1, its distal end under posterior 
margin of pupil; base of anal fin 2.75 in length. 

Scomber lactarius Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 31, 1801, Tranquebar. 
Lactarius delicatulus, GUntber, Cat., ii, 507. 

61. Caranx boops Cuvier & Valenciennes. Atoiloy. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3724, 3807, 4053, 4054, 4084, 4085, 4086, 4102, and 4103; length 7 
to 8.25 in.). 

Head 3.45 in length; depth 3.1; plates of lateral line 44, the line strongly bent, l)ecoming straight under 
the posterior third of first dorsal, the plates very large; eye 2.75 in head; adipose eyelid well developed; max- 
illary 2.1 in head. 

In this species the ventrals fall far short of anal spines, the origin of the spines being midway between 
origin of ventrals and base of ninth anal ray; under jaw strongly projecting. 

Caranx boops Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ix, 35 (46), Amboyna; GQntber, Cat., Ii, 431; Day, Fishes India, 218, 
pi. XLIX, fig. 2. 

62. Caxanx freer! Evermann & Seale, new species. McUaan. 

Head 3.1 in length; depth 3.2; eye 2.85 in head; interorbital 3.55; dorsal viii— i, 23; anal ii— i, 20; 
lateral line of 25 scales and 47 plates; a broad adipose eyelid. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed ; depth of caudal peduncle 6.1 in head, its depth less than its width; 
profile of head from above opercle to snout almost a straight line placed at angle of 35 degrees; mouth large, 
the lower jaw scarcely projecting; length of maxillary 2.1 in head, its distal end under middle of pupil, the 
posterior margin concave; mandible 1.75 in head; minute teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and tongue, those of 
jaws in single series; gillrakcrs long and slim, 24 on lower limb, the longest 5.9 in head; opercle and preopercle 
entire; body entirely scaled; breast scaled; plates of lateral line very strong, their greatest diameter 4.5 in 
head; the lateral line with a low curve anteriorly, becoming straight under the posterior dorsal spines, the 
curved portion 3.2 in straight; scales of the arrow-shaped area in front of dorsal very minute; about 6 rows on 
cheek; origin of spinous dorsal in vertical line with axil of ventrals, the longest spine 2 in head, longest ray of 
soft dorsal 2.5; origin of anal under second soft dorsal ray, being midway between base of caudal and posterior 
margin of orbit, its longest ray 2.55 in head; origin of anterior anal spine midway between origin of ventral and 
base of seventh anal ray; first anal spine 6.5 in head; ventrals midway between origin of anal and posterior end 
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of raaxilluj, their length 2 in head, their tips reaching lirst anal spine: pectoral 1.1 in head, the tip reat^hlng 
origin of anal; caudal deeply forked, its length 1.1 in head. 

Color in spirits, yeQowish white, a tint of blue above; tip of snout aad tip of under jaw duskj; nodiatinrt 
opercular spot, but posterior margin of opercles with some slight shading of dusky; dorsals slightly tinted with 
dusky, most distinct on margin of soft dorsal; scarcely a trace uf dusky on tip of caudal: pectorals, rentrals. 
and anal unmarked. 

This species is aearCboops, of which we have many specimens. It may be at once separated, however, by 
the more anhirior location of the anal spines, the less projecting under jaw, greater length of head, and greater 
width of the interorbital space. 



Fio. i.^CaTaaxfrrtri Evermann & Seaie, new species. Type. 

One specimen (no. 3324, type, no., 559I3U.S. National Museum: 9.1 in. long), from San Fabian; collector, 
Mr. C. L. Hall. 

We take pleasure in naming this species for Dr. Paul C Freer, who, as director of the Philippine Bureau 
of Science, is doing so much to advance our knowledge of the natural resources of the Philippine Islands. 

63. Caraux cynodon Bleeker. 

One fine specimen from Bacon (t) (no. 4165; length 13 in.). 

Head 3.4 in length; depth 2.9; eye 3.85 in head; snout 3.75; pectoral long and falcat«,2.7fi in length: 
maxiUary 2 in head, its dbtal end on line with posterior margin of eye. ' 
C^irani ctntodim Bleaker. Nat. Tljds. Ned. lad., i. 362, IgfiO, Batavji; GUather. Cat., ii. W. 

64. Caraiuc afflnia Rtippell. 
Two specimens from Bulan (no. 3981 and 3807; length 5 and 5.5 in.). Difiering from Hawaiian spec- 
imens apparently only in the somewhat larger black opercular spot. 
Oaranx affiitit. RUppoU. Nsue WIrb., Flache, W, pi. 14, flg. I, 

65. Caronz apscioatia (Porsk&l). 
One specimen from Bulan (no. 3638; length 6.5 in.). 
AjiIth.. M, 1TT5. Red S«a. 
r, 44«. 

Oe. CaruixoplitliftlmotwniB (Bleeker). 
Four specimens from Bulan (no. 3907 to 3910; length 3 to 4.5 in.). Dorsal vin, 27; anala— 1,23; depth2: 
bead 3.05; anterior dorsal and anal rays elongate; a brown band from base of mandible upward and back- 
ward thru eye to nuchal region: ventrals dusky. 
CarangobUt ophDmlmmmla Bleeker. Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind.. Ill, ZTO. IBG2. Amborna: GtlnHur. Cat., n. Ul. 
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67. Caranx sexfasciatua Quoy & Gaimard. Talaiiioffan. 

Nine specimens from San Fabian (no. 3325 to 3333; length 3.5 to 4 in.). Head 3.1 in length; depth 2.5; 
eye 3 in head; snout 4.2; pectoral 3.3; maxillary 2.1, its distal end scarcely reaching posterior mai^n of eye; 
tip of dorsal black. Carangus rhaJbdotus Jenkins, from Honolulu, closely resembles this species, but differs 
from it in the heavier body, smaller eye, and the broader cross-bands. 

Caranx sexfasciatu* Quoy & Gaimard, Voy. Uranie, 358, pi. 65, fig. 4, 1824, Papous Islands. 

68. Caraxiz annatus (Forsk&l). Buensanff-sapse; Amajoligan. 

Sixteen specimens from San Fabian (no. 34d8, 3446, 4940, and 4941; length 3.2 to 6 in.). No. 4032, 
length 3 inches, from Bulan, is also placed with this species, although it is slightly deeper and seems to differ 
in a slight degree. 

Scixnaarmata Forsk&l. Descr. Anim., 53, 1775, Red Sea. 
Caranx armatus, Ottnther, Cat., u, 453. 

69. Caranx kalla Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3767; length 3 in.). Lateral line becoming straight under about the 
sixth dorsal ray, which readily distinguishes this species from C. djeddaba, to which it is closely related. 

Caranx kaUa Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ix, 37 (49), 1831, Pondicherry; Day, Fishes India, 219, pi. xux, fig. 5. 
Cdrartx cdlla, Odnther, Cat., ii, 433. 

70. Caranx djeddaba (Forsk&l). 

One small specimen from "Philippines" (no. 3782; length 3.5 in.). 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 2.75; eye 3.2 in head; snout 4; maxillary 3; mandible 2.1; interorbital 
3.75; dorsal viii, 25; anal i, 22; scutes 54, 37 in curved portion; lateral line becoming straight under the first 
dorsal ray. 

Scomber djeddaba Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 1775, Red Sea. 

Caranx djeddaba, GOnther. Cat., ii, 432; Day, Fishes India, 218, pi. xlix, fig. 3. 

71. Caxanx brevis (Bleeker). 

Three specimens from "Philippines" (no. 3888; length 3 to 3.2 in.). 

Head 3.5 in length; depth 2.4; eye 3 in head; dorsal viii, 25; anal ii— i, 19; lateral line 34-}-46. 
Teeth in jaws, vomer and palatines; no canines; curved portion of lateral line 1.95 in straight, the line 
becoming straight under anterior dorsal rays; a distinct opercular spot; breast scaled. 

Selar breiHs Sleeker, Nat. Tljds. Ned. Ind., i, 1850, 361, Batavia. 

Caranx brevU, Ottnthor, Cat., u, 435. ^ 

72. Meg^alaspis cordyla (Linnseus). Bacutut. 

Three fine specimens from Bulan (no. 4155 to 4157; length 14 to 15.5 in.) and 3 from Jolo (no. 4111 to 
4113; length 8.5 to 9 in.). 

Scomber cordyla Linnaeus, Syst. Nat., od. x, 298, 1758, America. 

Scomber roUUri Bloch. Ichth., x, 30, 346, 1797. 

Caranx roUleri, Qlinther, Cat., ii. 424. 

MegakupU rottleri, Bleeker, Makreelachtige Visschen, 49, Verb. Bat. Gen., xxiv (Batavia). 

73. Citula halli Evermann & Scale, new species. Patnpanon. 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.5; eye 3.2 in head; dorsal iv— i, 40; anal ii, 38; 76 scales in lateral line, 35 of 
which are in straight portion, and scarcely armed; snout 3.5; maxillary 3, its distal end on line with anterior 
margin of eye. 

Body elevated, compressed ; anterior profile rounded; caudal peduncle narrow, 5.5 in head; body, including 
breast, covered with deciduous scales, which are of small size on thorax; lateral line almost st^raight, the 
curve being veiy long and low, the greatest depth of curve 7 in its length, the straight portion of line 2.5 in 
curved part. 

B. B. F. 1906—6 
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Depth of head much greater than its length; jaws equal; teeth veiy fine, sharp, in a single series in each 
jaw; no teeth on vomer, palatines or tongue; opercic and preopercle entire; gillrakera sharp, 13 on lower 
limb, the longest equal to one-half diameter of eye. 

Spinous dorsal of 4 minute spineB, connected only at base; anterior rays of soft dorsal and anal greatly 
elongate, the longest dorsal ray 2 in length; longest anal ra; 2.25; caudal deeply forked, 3.5; pectoral 3.5; 
ventrals 4, their tips extending to base of anal; vertical fins without scalj sheath. 

Color in spirits, yellowish, with 5 vertical brown bands of greater width than interspaces, the anterior 
one forming a distinct ocular band from spinous dorsal through eye to ventrals, the second from anterior of 
soft donal to belly, the third frtm fifth to fourteenth dorsal rays to anterior of anal ; fourth from posterior 



FiQ. 5.—Clniia IkoUf Evennana ii Scale, new ipecleB. Type. 

third of dorsal to middle of anal; the fifth near postprior of doreal and anal; two oblique bands on each 
caudal lobe; anterior half of dorsal and anal black; ventrals black; pectoral yellowish; opercica dusky; belly 
with bluish wash. 

One specimen, the type, no. 55914 U. S. National Museum (original no. 4029), 2.5 inches long, from San 

Easily distinguished from AUdis dliaria, to which it bears a supeHicial resemblance, by the low curve 
of the lateral line. Named for Mr. C. L. Hall, who collected at San Fabian many of the specimens on which 
this report is ba«ed. 

74. TractunotuabiuIloniKLec^pMe). BitiBa. 

One specimen from Zamboanga {no. 3761 ; length 8.75 in.). 

Head 3.8 In length; depth 2.3; eye 3.1 in head; snout 4.1 ; dorsal, anal and caudal lobes much produced, 
all blackish ; 4 small round black spots on lateral line on middle of side. 
Cxiiononu baillonii Lac^pAiIp, Iltst. Nat. FaiH>.,iii,H3, [d. 3, flg. 1, IndUo Ocean. 
Trachyaotiubaaionil, GUntber, cm., ii, 18i. 
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Family EQUULID^. 

78. IiSiogtiathUB vii^atus Fonkr. 

TwospecimensfrDDiBulan(no. 3916: length 2.5 and 2.75 in.). 

Leiognahia firgaitti Powler, Journ. Ac, Nat. 8ci. PblLa,, 2d sei., xii, 19M (June 10), M5. pi. xv, flg. 1, Padang, Bumatra. 

76. LeiDgiiatIiusduasuimeri(Cuvier& Valenciennee). Malaway. 

Two Bpecimens from Son Fabian (no. 3210 and 3212; length 6 and 6.2 in.). 

Head 32 in length; depth 1.9; eye 3.1 in head; snout 3.1; apine-shaped crest on nuciial region not 
reaching halfwaj to base of firat dorsal spine. 

^uuia diuiUtaUtti Cuvler & Vslendennea, niM. Nat. PoIsb., I, S6 <77), pi. 283. lejfi, Coromandel; OQiitheT,Cat.,n, £00. 
77. Leiogn&thiuapleiidena (Cuvier). Mamnffui. 

Two specimens from San Fabian (no. 3955 and 3959; length 2.5 and 3.75 in.), one from "Philippines" 
(no local label, No. 3765; length 2.75 in.), and 3 from Bacon (no. 4030; length 2.5 to 2.75 in.). 

Breast scaled; supraorbital serrate; lateral line not bo strongly arched as in L. tdtTilidua, the anterior 
part slightly concave; tip of dorsal black, 
ffiiula iplrndFiM Cuvler, Bi8iieAn[m.,n, 211, 182»,Iiidlca; GQnthflr, Cat., ii, .U1. 

78. LeioguathuB ■tereorarluB Evermann & Scale, new species. 

Head 3.7 in length; depth 3; eye 3 in head; snout 3; interorbital 3; dorsal viii, 17; anal III, 14; BCalee 57. 

Body oblong, moderntelj compressed, the upper and lower profiles almost evenly curved; jaws equal; 
depth of caudal peduncle 4.9 in head; entire body covered with thin deciduous scales; cheek and breast 
scaled; lateral line complete, with a long low curve from caudal peduncle to head; mouth very protractile; 
the groove for the processes of the maxillary extending to a line with posterior margin of eye, the length of 
the bony spine-shaped crest extending back from the groove 2.6 in bead; upper jaw heavy; minute teeth 



Fig. e.—Ltbjgnalhut tttrcorariut Evennann ic Seale, oew species. Typo. 

in jaws, none on vomer, palatines or tongue; no canines; twelve gillmkers on lower limb, the longest about 2 
in pupil; maxillary ending on a line with anterior margin of eye, scarcely one-half exposed; mandible 2 in 
head, at angle of 30°; width oF preorbital 1.85 in snout; lower limb of preoperclo denticulate on its inferior 
lx>rder; opercle entire; eye with slight adipose eyelid. 

Origin of dorsal slightly posterior to origin of ventrals, longest dorsal spine 1.75 in head, about one-half 
depth of body (in another specimen — a cotype^this spine measures 1 .4 in head and is greater than one-half 
depth of body), the Rrst dorsal spine minute, the second longest, the dorsal continuous, none of the spines or 
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rajH elongate ; anal similar to dorsal but shorter ; the first anal apine midway between tip of snout and base 
of caudal; the longest spine 2 in head, none of the anal spines or rays elongate; vertical fins without scales 
but with deep sheaths; pectoral 1.7 in head; ventrals 2^ ia head, their origin midway between origin of anal 
and poelerior end of mandible; caudal deeply forked. 

Color in spirits, light brown above, silvery below, with a slight wash of yellowish; a peculiar lanceolate 
area on middle of side shaded with line black dots, and having the appearance of an abrasion; fine brownish 
dots juat above anal lin; upper half of body with numerous venniculate brownish lines; a black line on base 
of doraal; upper lip dusky; dusky dots in axil of pectoral; anterior spines of dorsal and anal with some fine 
brown dots, most distinct on anal, otherwise fins unmarked. 

Ilia species is related to L. obli>n^ug but differs among other things in having scales on chest. It is more 
elongate than L. rimJatus and L. lineatua, with which we have compared it. 

Seven specimens from Bulan, length 3.75 to 4 in. Type, no, 55906, U. S. National Museum (Geld no. 3591), 
length 4.75 in., from Bulan, Socsogon, P. I. Of the cotypes, all from Bulan, one (field no. 3590) is no. 20004 
Stanford Univ. Mus.; another (Seld no. 3588) is no. 4537 U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; another (field no. 3587) 
is in the museum at Manila; another (field no. 3589) is in the U. S. National Museum; another (field no. 3592) 
is in Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences ; another (held no. 3593) is in the Indiana University Museum. 
{SlercorariuM of or pertaining to dung; from the fly-epects on the «de.) 

7S. Iieio^nathua edvardsi Evcrmann & Seals, new species. Patvan. 

Head 3.6 in length; depth 2.6; eye 2.75 in head; snout 2.9; interorbital 3.1; dorsal vm, 16; anal in, 
13; scales about 70, about 48 pores. 

Body oblong-ovate, the dorsal and ventral outlines about equally curved and gently arched; bead mod- 
erate, pointed, snout pointed; mouth sm^l, very protractile, the lower jaw included; maiiUary short, its 
exposed tip pointed, scarcely reaching vertical of orbit; teeth in jawa fine, villitorm; vomer and palatines 



Fio. l.—Leiognalhut tdiaintil Evermann A St*le, nfw spedo*. Type. 

apparently toothless; eye large, in middle of head; lower edge of preopercle entire; cheek deep, greater than 
Interorbital width; a broad, blunt supraocular spine over anterior part of eye; interocular space broadest 
anteriorly, its length nearly twice its greatest width; occipital ridge greater than diameter of orbit and 
slightly greater than distance from its tip to origin of dorsal fin; origin of dorsal fin posterior (o insertion ttf 
ventrals; first doisal spine produced and filamentous (the tip broken off), its length probably about 1.5 in 
length of body; soft dorsal low; origin of anal under about sixth dorsal spine; first spine greatly produced 
aod filamentous, its length about 1.8 in depth; anal rays short; both dorsal and anal fins folding into a 
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shallow groove; pectoral short, its' length about L5 in head; ventrals short, their length slightly greater than 
diameter of orbit, the^distance from their tips to base of first anal spine 1.5 in their length; caudal broadly 
foiiced, the lobes about 1.25 in head; scales small, thin, and deciduous; lateral line in a low regular arch 
from upper edge of gill-opening to base of caudal; breast naked. 

Color in spirits, dirty olivaceous yellow, back more or less marbled and vermiculated with brownish; a 
dark line along base of dorsal fin; cheek and lower half of side finely punctulatc with dark dots; tip of snout 
black; axil of pectoral dusky; fins otherwise pure yellowish. 

This species is based on a single specimen 5 inches long, field no. 3876 (10778), from San Fabian, Pangasi- 
nan. Type, no. 55904, U. S. National Museum. It is apparently related to Giinther's Equula leuciscus, from 
which it differs, however, in the smooth preopercle, the presence of a supraocular spine, and the less develop- 
ment of the anterior dorsal spine. We take pleasure in naming this species for Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Eklwards, 
U. S. Army, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, U. S. War Department. 

80. Leiognathus fasciatus (Lac^p^de). 

Four specimens from San Fabian (no. 3211 and 3956 to 3958; length 3.25 to 6.2 in.). 

Body very deep, back strongly arched. Head 3.18 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; snout 2.95; two 
strong supraocular spines; lower limb of preopercle serrate; scales very small, breast naked; lateral line 
complete, 60; body with about 18 narrow black vertical bars. 

Chtpea fasekUa Lacdpdde, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 460, 1803. 
Equula fasckUa, Gfinther, Cat., ii, 498, 1859. 

81. LeiognathuB edentula (Bloch). 

Four specimens from San Fabian (no. 3950 to 3953; length 2.75 to 3.5 in.). 

Body very deep, the back much arched; breast naked; lateral line strongly arched, the anterior part at 
first slightly concave. 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.7; eye 3 in head; snout 2.75; nuchal crest almost reaching base of first dorsal 
spine, which is 2.5 in depth; teeth not evident; tip of dorsal fin not black. 

Scomber ederUulus Bloch, ichth ., pi. ccccxxviii, 1785. 

Equula edentula, Giinther, Cat., ii, 498; Day, Fishes India, 238, pi. ui, fig. 1. 

82. Gazza tapeinosozna Bleeker. 

Five specimens from the Philippines (no local label given; no. 3779, 3780,3781, 3783, and 3784; length 
3.75 to 5.2 in.), and 8 from Bulan (no. 3489 to 3496; length 4.5 to 5 in.). 

Oazza tapeinosoma Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv, 260, 1853, Batavia. 
Oazza argeniaria, GQnther, Cat., ii, 606; probably not of Forster. 

83. Gazza zninuta (Bloch). Matambo; Buegsang. 

Seven specimens from San Fabian (no. 3947 to 3949 and 3868 to 3871; length 2.75 to 4 in.). 
Head 2.9 in length; depth 2; eye 2.75 in head; snout 3.1; scales minute, lateral line complete; breast 
naked; preopercle serrate. 

Scomber mtnuiut Bloch, Ichth., xii, 110, pi. ccccxxix, fig. 2, 1797, no locality given 
Oazza mintUa, GUntber, Cat., ii, 506. 

Family GERRIDi£. 
84. ZyBtflBxna punctatum (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 3220 to 3223; length 4.75 to 5.2 in.), agreeing well ^ith the figures 
given by Bleeker and by Day and with Day's description. 

Qerres jmncUUus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 361 (480) 1830, Pondicherry. 
Gerret ftlamentosus, canther, Cat., i, 345, and iv, 2«1; Day, Fishes India, 98, pi. xxv, fig. 3. 

86. XyBtsBxna baconensis Evermann & Seale, new species. Dtddtd. 

Head 3.25 in length, depth 2.6; eye 3.25 in head; snout 3; lateral line complete; scales about 4-47-8; 
inteiorbital 2.8 in head; maxillary 2.5; depth of ch^k 3.3; dorsal ix, 10; anal iii, 7; pectoral 1.1 in head; 
ventrals 1.9. 
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Bod; moderaUlj etoDgate, the back rather Btrongly arched, the prtriile riBJng in a regular curve from 
tip of SDOUt to or^in of doreal 6a, theoce descending in a broader curve tu caudal pedunck; vootrsi outline 
less convex; head pointed, the lipe thick, jaws subequal, or the lower slightly the shorter; premaxillaiy 
Btrongl; protractile; exposed portion of tnaxJIlar; broad, its greatest width half ils length, its posterior edge 
Blightlj concave; preopercle entire; inUrorbitftl broad; premaxillary groove narrow, completely scaled 
except a small circular area posteriorly above anterior margin of orbit; caudal peduncle rather deep, its 
greatest depth greater than diameter of eye, or 3 times its least width. Scales large, thin, and firm; origin 
of dorsal iin over bftae of pectoral, the second spine slender, curved, and lengthened, its length greater than 
half that of head; dorsal rays abort; second anal spine shorter and scarcely lar^r than the third, its length 1.4 
in eye; dorsal and anal fins each with a high, scaly sheath; caudal fin thickly covered with fine scales; 
peritoneum dusky; second interhiemal spine long and slender; posterior end of air-bladder bifid, ending in 
2 long slender horns which fit alongside of second interhtemal. 

Color in spirits, silvery white, the back and upper part of side showing faint dark lines along the middle 
of each row of scales parallel with the back; tip of spinous dorsal dark, fins otherwise unmarked. This species 
is cloee to X. Icapas, from which it differs chiefly in having the premaxlllary groove scaled, the eye larger, 
the interorbitel space broader, and the second anal spine smaller. 



This species is represented in our collection by two specimens — one (no. 3416) from Bacon, and the other 
(no. 3377) from Jolo. Type, no, 55912, U, S. National Museum, a specimen 7 inches long, from Bacon, 
Sorsogon, P. ]. The other, a specimen 5.5 inchti long is a cotype, no. 4538, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

86. X7BtainakapBB(Bleeker). DuUvl. 

We refer to this species one specimen (no. 3376) .1.35 in. long from Jolo, 9 specimens (no. 3417, 3418, 
3637 to363e, and 3822 to 3325, 3.2 to 6.5 in. long) from Bacon, and 2 smaU examples (no. 3890) from Bulan, 

Head 3.2 in length; depth 2,7; eye 3.5 in head; snout 3.2; interorbiul 2.9; scales 4-40-9; maxillary 
groove naked, interorbital width greater than orbit; preoperele not denticulate; base of ventrals midway 
between tip ot snout and origin of anal; longest doi^ spine about 2 in depth of body; second anal spine 
Bomewbat stronger but shorter than the third, its length 3.3 in head or 4.25 in depth. 

Color In spirits, silvery, tip of spinous dorsal black: body without longitudinal darker lines. 
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Our specimens agree perfectly with Bleeker's figure of this species, but differ from Gtinther's description 
in the shorter second anal spine. They seem to differ from X. oyena (RQppell) in the lower curve of the dorsal ' 
outline and the absence of dark lateral lines along the rows of scales. 

Oerr€8 kapas Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., ii, 1851, 482, Batavia. 
Diaplerus kapas Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 127, pi. ccclxi, fig. 3 (East Indies). 
Oerrea kapaa, GtUither, Cat., iv, 259. 

Family M^NID^E. 

87. EznxneUchthyB leucogranunicua Bleeker. 

Nine specimens from Bulan (no. 3971; length 2.5 to 3.2 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 3758; length 1.85 
iii.). These agree well with Bleeker's figure. 

Emmelichthya leucogrammicua Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., i, 103, 1850, Celebes; Atlas, vii, pi. ccxciv, fig. 2. 
Erythrichthya leucogrammicua, Gfinther, Cat., i, 306. 
DipUrygonotua leucogrammictia Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 42. 

Family SCORPIDlDiC. 

88. Monodactylua arg^nteus (Linn«eus). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3594; length 3.75 in.). Head 2.9 in length; depth 1.2; eye 2.6 in head; 
snout 5.2. Color in spirits dusky silvery, a black band from nape through eye to lower edge of gill-opening 
and another across body and base of pectoral just posterior to gill-opening to origin of dorsal and anal and 
then extending on those fins to tips of produced rays. 

CTuUodon argeiUeua Linneeas, Amoen. Acad., iv, 240, 1750. 
Paettua argefUeua, Gilnther, Cat., n, 487. 

Family APOGONICHTHYIDiE. 

4 

89. Aznia fradnata (Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3766; length 3.75 in.). (Not A.frenatua of GClnther.) 

Head 2.5 in length; depth 3.18; snout 4; eye very large, longer than snout, 3.1 in head; side with a 

well^lefined black band about width of pupil, extending through eye and across tip of snout, where it is most 

distinct; a distinct black spot on caudal peduncle at base of caudal fin; a black bar on base of anal; anterior 

dorsal spines black. 

From Amia anyderi this species seems to differ in the larger eye, more slender body, and better defined 

black caudal spot and lateral band. The two may, however, be identical. 

Apogon frmtatua Valenciennes, Nouv. Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat., 57, pi. 4, fig. 4, 1832. 

90. Amia koiloxnatodon (Bleeker). 

Two fine specimens from Bacon (no. 3509 and 3511; length 4.75 and 5.2 in.). These agree in every 
respect with specimens from Samoa. 

Apogon koUomatodon Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv, 134, 1853, Ternate. 

Amia koUomatodon Bleeker, Atlas, vii, pi. cccvii, fig. 1; Jordan & Seale, Bull. U. S. Bu. Fish., xxv, 1905 (1906), 240, fig. 34. 

91. Aznia quadrifaaciata (Cuvier & Valenciennes) . BaktUut. 

Twenty-nine specimens from Jolo (no. 3555 to 3583; length 2.5 to 3.5 in.), all showing the indistinct 
vertical bands, in addition to the 2 distinct longitudinal stripes; no caudal spot, the lower longitudinal stripe 
extending to tip of caudal. 

Apogon quadrifaaciatua Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 113 (153), 1828, Pondicherry; Oanther, Cat., I, 239; 

Day, Fishes India, 59. 
Amia quadrifaaciata, Bleeker Atlas, vm, 88, pi. cccxxxv, fig. 1. 
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92. Amia fasciata (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 5752; length 1.25 to 1.5 in.), similar in every respect to a specimen from 
Samoa. The upper and lower bands converge on the caudal fin, touching or nearly so, the median band near 
tip of tail. 

The type of Apogon fasciatus Quoy & Gaimard, came from Guam and the same specimen appears to have 
been used by Cuvier & Valenciennes as one of the types of their Apogon novemfasciaius published five years 
later. The other specimen in the possession of Cuvier & Valenciennes came from Timor and, according to a 
recent note from Mr. Vaillant, appears to be the same species. 

Apogon fa^ciatus Quoy & Gaimard, Voy. Ur&nie, Zool., 344, 1824, Gumm (type In Paris Mus.). 

Apogon novemfcuciatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 114 (154), 1829, in part; Guam specimen. 

Apogon fcudtUus, Day, Fishes India, 60, in part; not of White. 

93. Amia chrysopozna (Bleeker). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3976 and 3365; length 3.1 and 4 in.). 

Head 2.85 in length; depth 2.85; eye 2.75 in head; dorsal vu-i, 9; anal ii, 8; scales 2-29-6; posterior 
Umb of preopercle serrate, anterior limb entire; maxillary extending to below middle of eye; gillrakers 20 on 
lower limb. 

These specimens agree with Bleeker's description, except that the color in spirits is slightly different. They 
are yeUowish with 2 very indistinct dusky longitudinal lines, the lowej* one being on the median line, and easily 
overlooked; a black caudal spot just above lateral line, 5 pearl-colored spots on opercle; anterior of spinous 
dorsal dusky; other fins immaculate. 

Apogon chrysopomut Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., vn, 1854, 239, Macassar. 
Amia chryeopomtut Bleeker, Atlas, ni, 86, and Atlas, viii, pi. cccxux, fig. 1. 
Apogon chrysopomus, GUnthei Cat., i, 240. 

94. Amia hartzfeldi Bleeker. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 2899, 4194, 4195, 4196 and 3810 to 3814; length 3.2 to 4 in.). 
These seem in every respect similar to specimens from Cavite, and agree entirely with Bleeker's colored 
plate of this species. 

Amia haHzfeldi Bleeker Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iii, 254, 1852, Amboyna. 
Apogon hartzfOdii, QOnther, Cat., i, 242. 

06. Amia savayexuds (Gdnther). 

Six specimens from Bacon (no. 3510, 3880 to 3883 and 3885; length 2.75 to 3.75 in.), all having the dark 
saddle over caudal peduncle, dark upper and lower margin to caudal, and a more or less distinct dusky line 
from eye to angle of preopercle; anterior spines of spinous dorsal dusky; anterior rays and tip of soft dorsal 
dusky; only two specimens show traces of vertical bands seen on some Samoan specimens. 

Apogon aavayenHs Giinther, Proc. Zool. See. Lond. 1871, 656, Savaii, Samoa; Fische der Siidsee, 21, pi. 19, fig. b (Samoa; 
Tonga; Yap; Tahiti). 

96. Amia sangienslB (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3889; length 3 in.). The dorsal formula is vii-i, 9, instead of vi>i, 8 or 9, 
as given, the first spine being very minute and -easily overlooked. 

Apogon aangiensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., xiii, 1857, 375, Sangi; Gttnther,Cat., i, 235 (Scaof Sangi). 
Amia tangienHt Bleeker Atlas, vu, 95, pi. cccxix, fig. 4. 

97. Amia monochrouB (Bleeker). 

Two specimens in poor condition from Bulan (no. 4015 and 4016; length 3.5 and 3.75 in.). 
Apogon monochroits Bleeker, Manado en Macassar, 34, Act. Soc. Sci. Ind. Ned., 1856, Manado; Giinther, Cat., i, 236. 

98. Amia noyad-^uineae (Valenciennes). 

Five specimens from Bulan (no. 4007 and 4013; length 2.1 to 2.56). 
Apogon novx-guinex Valenciennes, Nouv. Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat., S3, pi. 4, 1832, New Guinea; GQnther, Cat., 1, 237. 
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90. Amia Jenkinsi EvermaDn & Senle, new apeciee. 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.9; eye 3 in head; snout 4.6; interorbital 4.2; dorsal vii-i, 9; anal ii, 8; 
a-ales 3-25-5. 

Body oblong, moderately compreSBed ; depth of caudal peduncle 2.4 in head ; anterior profile from base of 
dorsal to tip of snout forming a straight line at an angle of about 15°; mouth large; lower jaw the longer; 
maxillary 2.1 in head, ita posterior margin under middle of pupil, the width of distal end equal to pupil; 
mandible 1.75 in head; minut« teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines in 1 or 2 rows; 16 gillrakers on lower limb, 
the bugeat about 7 in head; posterior limb of preopercie finely denticulate, a tew scattered denticulatioDS at 
angle of anterior limb; opercle with an indistinct spine on posterior margin; body entirely covered with lai^ 
weakly ctenoid scales; lateral line complete; 2 rows of scales on cheek; origin of spinous dorsal midway 
between tip of snout and posterior axil of soft dorsal, the longest spine 2. 1 in head ; longest ray oi soft dorsal 
1.75 in head; origio of anal under middle of soft dorsal, its base 2.25 in bead, longest ray 2 in head; origin of 



Fis. 9. — 4iii<a ienklmi Rvermann & Seale, new apecJei. Type. 

veDtrala under base of pectoral, their length 1.75 in head; pectoral 1.5 in head; caudal rounded, 1.5 in head. 

Color in spirits, dull yellowish, shaded with minul« brown punctulatious, a large quadrate black spot on 
middle of base of caudal; a round jet-black spot about size of pupil on each side of nuchal region; a wide 
distinct black line on side of soout from eye to mouth ; tip of lower jaw black ; spinous dorsal black ; a shading 
of dusky on base of soft dorsal and anal, otherwise fins all yellowish. One specimen, the type, no. 55907, U. S. 
National Museum (fiekl no. 4036), length 3.4 in., from Bulan, Sorsogon, P. 1. 

Named for Dr. O. P. Jenkins, of Stanford University. 

lOO. Amia endekatseniA (Bleeker). 

Tlree specimens from Bacon (no. 3839 and 3818; length 2.25 to 3.5 in.). 

A. tndeiatxnia is undoubtedly a speries distinct from A. faadala, easily distinguished by the bluntly 
rounded profile of the head, the short snout, and the more rounded preopercie. Qillrakers 11 on lower limb 
(including nodules); only posterior limb of preopercie serrated. Our specimens are faded, but the 4 dusky 
longitudinal lines are quite perceptible in the large specimen; also the rather diRuaed dusky caudal spot. 
Hie small specimens have the spinous dorsal tipped with dusky and show indistinct traces of dusky vertical 
lines, as in .<1. qaadrifasdtda; the la:^ specimen has ventrels tipped with dusky. 
lad., m, 1862, MB, Builw. 
;x,flg.Z. 
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101. Amia ntftrgaritophora (Bleeker). 

One apecimen from B&con (no. 4197; length 1.75 in.)- 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.9; e;e3mhead; dorsal vi-i, 9; analii.S; sc&les 3-25-7; teeth on paktineii 



102. ApogoiiichthyB mentalia Evennnnn & Senle, new species. 

Head 2,75 in length; depth 3.4; eye 3.1 in head; snout 4; interorbital equal to snout; dorsal vi-i, 10; 
anal II, 12 (the amall anterior anal spine broken olf in type); scales probably about 28, deciduous. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 3.3 in head; moulb large, the lower jaw 
the longer; maxillary 2.5 ID head, its distal end under anterior margin of pupil; mandible 2,15 in head; 
minute teeth in jaws, none on vomer of palatines; 20 gillrakers on lower limb, the longest equal to pupil; no 
denticulations on preopercle; opercle with a single point; entire body covered with thin, very deciduous 
cycloid scales; lateral line probably complete, apparently a single row of scales on cheek; origin of spinous 
dorsal midway between tip of snout and axil of soft dorsal; longest dorsal spine 2.5 in bead; l>«^ of soft dorsal 



Fia. lO.—ApogonlcMlivi mrntalU EvermaTin & Sealc. new apoHeB. Type. 

1.75 in head, its longest ray 2 in head; origin of anal under anterior third of soft dorsal, its longest ray 2.75 
in head, its base 1.75; ventrals below base of pectoral, their length 2.1 in head; pectoral 1,3, the tip reaching 
beyond anal spines; caudal rounded. 

Color in spirits, yeUowish white ; 2 black longitudinal lines separated by pale yellow on side to below 
posterior end of soft dorsal; some dark dots on opercle, a shading of dusky at tip of snout and on tip of lower 
jaw; fins all uikiform yellowish white. 

Two specimens, the type, no, 55906, U,S, National Museum (B. F. no. 3772, field no. 10696), a female 
full of mature eggs, and cotype no. 200UQ, Stanford University, each about 2.5 inches. long, from Bacon, Sor- 
sogon, P. I.; collector Charles J. Pierson. 

103. ArcbaLHiia nutcropteroideB (Sleeker). 

Thirty-eight specimens from Bacon (no. 3896, 3867, 3991, and 3884; length about 3 in.). 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.45; eye 3 In head; snout 5.5; dorsal vi-i, 10; anal n, 17; scales 4r-27-9. 

Color in spirits, dirty yellowish, the body and head thickly punctulate with blackish; a large black spot 
at base of caudal and a similar but smaller one on sliouldcr, these both very distinct. 

Our specimens differ from those from Samoa, which Jordan & Scale identified with A. linfolata (Ehrenberg) 
in having the body deeper, the eye lar^r, the head blunter, and the shoulder spot always distinct. A. bUeteri 
differs from the present species in the shape of the caudal spot and the mure anterior position of the shoulder 

.tjMVonnacnptrrDldfiBlseker, Nat. T[jdB. Ned. Ind., Ill, 1852. 724, l^parUUnd, Banki: UHMbrr. Cat,, i,21£. 
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104. Arch ami a bleekeri (Gunther). Masangm. 

Forty-eight SDecimens from Bacon (no. 3279 to 3306 and 3678; length 1.5 to 3 in.), and 2 from San 
Fabian (no. 3815; length 1.25 in.). 

These each have 16 anal rays, a round black spot at base of caudal, its outUne sharply defined, a large 
black spot at anterior end of lateral line, touching upper edge of opercle, and a dusky line from eye to sub- 
opercle. Resembling A. macropteroides but readily distinguished by the form and position of the caudal and 
humeral spots. 

Among our specimens are both males and females. Nearly matiu« eggs were found in the ovaries of 
some of the females, and a mass of mature eggs was discovered in the mouth of a male. It has long been 
asserted that the male of certain species of this family carries the eggs in his mouth during incubation. Meas- 
urements of 10 of these eggs gave an average diameter of 0.51 nun. 

Apogon bleekeri Giinther, Cat., I, 245, 1850, Batavia; Padang; Amboyna. 

Apoffon macroptertu, Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., u, 168. 1851, and Atlas, yni. pl- cccxLvi, fig. 2. 

Family AMBASSIDiC. 

106. Ambaasis urotsBiiia Bleeker. 

One hundred and three specimens from Bacon (no. 3408 and 3621; length 1.75 to 3 in.). 
Head 2.75 in length; depth 2.75; eye 3.1 in head; snout 4.75; second dorsal spine 4 in length; dorsal 
vn-i, 9; anal in, 10; scales 4r-28-6, 2 rows on cheek. 

Afnb(usU urotasnia Bleeker, Nat. Tljds. Ned. Ind.. m, 1852, 257, Amboyna; Atlas, vm, 135. pl. cccxliv, fl^. 2, and pl. cccli, 
fig. 1; Oilnther, Cat., i, 224. 

106. AznbaBsiB lungi (Jordan & Scale). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3834 and 4192; length 1 to 3 in.). 

This species is easily distinguished by the single row of scales on cheek, the broken lateral line, and the 
color of the fins and back. 

Ambcusia urotstnia. Day, Fishes India, pl. xv, fig. 8; not of Bleeker. 

Priopii lungi Jordan & Seale, Bull. Bu. Fisheries, xxvi, ig06, 18, fig. 6. Cavite, Luzon. 

Family PEMPHERIDi€. 

107. Peznpheria vanicolensiB Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Eight specimens from Bacon (no. 3213 to 3218, 3542 and 3762; length 3.75 to 6 in.), and 3 young from 
Bulan (no. 3817). 

Head 3.4 in length; depth 2.2; eye 2.6 in head; snout 6.5; anal in, 43. 

No black spot on base of pectoral; anterior dorsal rays black-tipped; edge of anal black. These characters 
distinguish the species. 

Pempheria vanicoUtuia Cuvier iSc Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vu. 227 (305), 1831, Vanicolo. 

Family SERRANID^. 

108. Epinephelus xnerra Bloch. 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3630, 3631 , 3632, and 4082; length 4 to 6.5 in.). 
Epinephelus merra Bloch, Ichth., vii, 17, pl. cccxxi. 1797; Boulenger, Cat., i, 241, 1895. 

100. Epinephelus tauvina (Forsk&l). 
One specimen from Bacon (no. 3633; length 1.4 in.). 

Perca tauvina Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 39. 1775, Red Sea. 
Epinephelus tauvina, Boulenger, Cat., i. 244. 

110. Epinephelus fasciatus (Forsk&l). 
One fine specimen from Bacon (no. 4040; length 10.75 in.). 

Perca foMdata Forsk&I, Descr. Anim.. 40. 1775, Red Sea. 
Epinephelus fasciatus, Boulenger, Cat., i. 238. 
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111. EpbieplMliuiiia«ulatua (Bloch). 
Two line specimens frotn San Fabian (no. 3224 and 3225; length 4.5 and 8.5 in.). 



112. Cephalopltolis padiycentron (Cuvier & ValencieniMs). 

Thn« spt^imcDS from Baeon (no. 33S5, 338R, and 3850; length 5.5 to 5.75 in.). 

Doraal :x, 15; anal ill. 8; scales 80. The specimens are without light maipn lo lins and the ventrala 
extend to vent; otherwise they agree with the descriptions. 

I VaLfncleiino, HUt. Nut. Polas., II. 219 (295). ItOS (type no, TU2. Paris Museum), 
lienor. Cat.. 1, 178. 

1 13. Cephalopholis kendalli Evermann & Scale, new species. 

Head 2.66 in length; depth 2.85; eje 6.3 in head; snout 4.75: interorbital 7.5; maxillary 2,1, ila distal 
end reaching beyond orbit, the distal width of maxillary 1.1 in orbit; dorsal ix, 16; anal iii, 8; scales about 
20-80-22, 45 pores. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 3 in head; anterior proHle evenly curved 
from origiD of dorsal to anout, slightly concave before and behind eye; mouth lar^, lower jaw slightly pro- 



Fio* 11.— CrphaSopliolii kriuialli Evurniann & Seals, neo speclei. Tnw 

jecting; several bands of sharp t«eth in each jaw with a single curved canine on each side anteriorly, the inner 
teeth largest and depresaible; teeth on vomer and palatines; gillrakera sharp, their inner surface spinuloee, 
9 developed on lower limb, the longest 2 in orbit; margin of preopercle rounded, finely denticulate, the dentic- 
ulations scarcely enlarged at angle; opercle with 3 distinct spines, the upper one more distant from center 
one and slightly more posterior than lower; opercuUr membrane very obtusely rounded, the upper margin 

Body covered with fine ctenoid scales; head and nuchal repon with cycloid scales; maxillary scaled, the 
scales on nuchal region and top of head very line, about 80 in aorios in front of dorsal; origin of dorsal abovo 
base of pectoral, the spines increasing in length posteriorly, the second spine 1.35 in ninth, the first 2.5 in 
ninth; rays of soft dorsal much longer than spines, the longest ray 2,5 in head; second anal spine longest, 
3 in head; longest anal ray 2 in head ; originof anal nearerto baseof caudal than tooriginof ventrals; pectoral 
1.5 in head, tip extending slightly posterior to vent, but not reaching a line with origin of anal fin; ventrals 2 
in head, their origin midway between tip of snout and base of sixth anal ray, their tips reaching to, but not 
beyond, vent: caudal rounded, 1.75 in head. 
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Color in spirits, dark brown; large scattered blue spots with black margins on head, thorax, bellj, and 
fins except Hpinoua doissl, which is duskj; no bars or spots on other portions of bod;, the spots on finsindis, 
tinct, except on pectoral, where they form rows; pectoral with » alight wash of yellowish with a black margin- 
otherwise the fins all blackish without a trace of lifter margins. 

This species is related to C. gvU(Uu», from which it differs in the lar^r scales, longer ventrals, smaller 
eye, and in coloration. 

One line specimen tromBacon, no. 55911, U.S. NatiowilMiiseuni(B. F. no. 3722),letJgth7.5,in,; collector 
Charles J. Fierson. 

We take pleasure in namiikg this species for our associate, Dr. Wm. C. Kendall, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

114. Cephalopholis bcanaclc (Btoch). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3856; length 5 in.). 



116. CephalopboIiB obtuaaurifl Evermann& Senle, new species. 

Head 2.55 in length; depth 2.S; eye 5.3 in head; snout 3.9; interorbital 1.75 in snout; dorsal tx, 15; 
anal iii, 9; scales about 13-95-26, with 48 pores in lateral lino. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 2.95 in head; body and head covered 
with minute scales with rough margins; lateral line with a distinct curve above pectoral; head large; mouth 
' very large; maxillary 2 in head, its distal end under middle of eye, its width 1.3 in eye; mandible 1.S5; small 



Fio- \2.— CeplialoplUiIU ohlmatiTii Ever.iunn ili Sealc, new speciea. Type. 

teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines, out^r series on upper jaw slightly enlarged, with 2 canines on each ude 
anteriorly, and with some enlarged depreasihie teeth posterior to them; a canine on each side of symphysis of 
lower jaw, with a row of larger depressible teeth among the small ones on sides; 14 gillrakers on lower Umb 
(counting knobs), the longest equal to pupil; preopercle slightly rough; opercle with 3 spioes, the lower one 
a little anterior to the others, the upper one more removed from center one; opercular flap very obtusely 
rounded, not ending in a sharp point; origin of dorsal fin on a line with axil of pectoral, and midway between 
tip of snout and base of eighth dorsal ray; longest dorsal spine 3 in head, the anterior spine lees than diameter 
of eye; loikgest dorsal ray 2.3 in head; origin of anal slightly nearer base of ventral than to base of caudal, and 
on aline with base of third dorsal ray; base of anal 2.4 in head, its longest ray 2 in head, the second anal spine 
it and slightly the longest; ventrals 1.75 in head, their tips reaching a little past vent, but not to 
lal fin; pectoral 1.3 in head, the tip on a line with origin of anal lin; caudal rounded, 1.75 in bead. 
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Color in spirits, uniform yellowish, with slight wash of dull brown, evidently uniform red in life; fins 
unmarked. 

Related to C. aurantius Cuvier & Valenciennes, but with shorter premaxillary and obtuse flap to opercle, 
. and fewer scales in lateral line. 

One specimen, the type, no. 55910, U. S. National Museum (Bureau of Fisheries no. 3541 ; length 9.15 in.) 
from Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I.; collector Charles J. Pierson. 

116. CroxnilepteB altivelis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3763; length 3.75 in.). 

Color in spirits, yellowish, the spots brown, large, and sparsely placed. 

Serranut aUivelis Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 241 (324), pi. 35, 1828, Javft. 
Cromileptes altivelis, Bleelcer, Atlas, vii, 30, and Atlas, viii, pi. cccxxu, fig. 3; Boulenger, Cat., i, 271. 

117. GramxniateB sezlineatuB (Thunberg). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3750; length 3 in.). 

Perca sexlinecUa Thunberg, K. Vetensk. Acad. n. Handl., xiii, 1792, 142, pi. v, no locality. 
Qrammistes aexlineatua, Boulenger, Cat., i, 346. 

118. Psamxnoperca waigiensis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One small specimen from Bulan (no. 3759; length 1.85 in.). 

Labrax waigiensis Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Foiss., u, 61 (83), 1828, Waigiou. 
Psammoperca waigiensis, Bleeker, Atlas, vu, 108, pi. cccvi, fig. 2. 
Psammoperca vaigiensit, Boulenger, Cat., i, 365 (Cebu). 

119. Plectropoxna calcariferum (Bloch). Midmvl. 

One specimen from Zamboanga (no. 4065; length 13.5 in.). 

Holocenlrus calcarifer Bloch, Ichth., iv, 80, pi. ccxliv, 1797, Japan. 
LaUs calcarifer, Day, Fishes India, 7, pi. 1, fig. 1; Boulenger, Cat., i, 363. 

120. Pharopteryx nigricans Ruppell. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3837; length 1.5 in.). 

Pharopteryx nigricans Rilppell, Atlas, Fische, 15, pi. iv, fig. 2, 1828, Red Sea. 
Plcsiops nigricans, Qtlnther, Cat., iii, 363; Boulenger, Cat., i, 340. 

Family PRIACANTHIDiE. 

121. PriacanthuB hamrur (Forsk&l) . 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3267; length 7.5 in.). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.75; eye 2.56 in head; snout 3; interorbital 3.75; gillrakers 15 on lower limb of 
first arch; preopercular spine 2 in pupil; tenth dorsal spine 2.5 in head, or 1.7 times length of second; longest 
soft rays of dorsal a third longer than longest spine; pectoral 1.9 in head; ventrals 1.1, the spine 1.8; third 
anal longer than sixth dorsal spine, nearly equal to tenth ; dorsal spines smooth, the anal and ventrals spinulose. 

Ventrals black on distal third and a black spot in axil; dorsal and anal margined with black. 

Boulenger gives the number of gillrakers on lower limb of first arch as 18 to 23. Our specimen has 15. 
This range is great and may represent 2 or more species. 

Scixna hamrur Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 45, 1775, Red Sea. 
Priacanlhus hamrur, Boulenger, Cat. , i, 355. 

Family LUTIANIDiE. 

122. Diacope sebae Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Three fine specimens from Bulan (no. 4072 to 4074; length 4.75 to 5.25 in.). 

Diacope sebx Cuvior & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 310 (411), 1828, Waigiou. 
Lutianus sebx, Day, Fishes India, 30, pi. ix, fig. 3. 
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123. Lutianus quinquelineatus (Bloch). 

Five specimens from Bulan (no. 3535, 3311, 3272, 3273, and 3248; length 6 to 6.5 in.), and one from 
Bacon (no. 3312; length 6.5 in.). 

Easily distinguished by the 5 blue stripes along side and the large black blotch under beginning of soft 
dorsal. 

Holocentrw quinquelineatua Bloch, Ichth., iv, 84, tab. ccxxxix, 1797. 

Mesoprion quinquelifieatus, Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., u, 336 (442) (Java); Glinther, Cat., i, 209. 

LiUianus quinquelineatua, Day, Fishes India, 40, pi. xu, fig. 3; Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 56, pi. cccxlui, fig. 4. 

124. LutiaJiUB decussatus (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). Buegsang. 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3954 and 3264 to 3266; length 5.75 to 7 in.). 

Easily distinguished by the 5 or 6 broad longitudinal brownish bands, the upper 3 crossed by short vertical 
bars, and a black spot on base of caudal. 

Mesoprion decussatus Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 369 (487), 1828, Java; Oanther, 

Cat., I, 210. 
Lutiamu decussatus, Day, Fishes India, 47, pi. xiv, fig. 4; Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 72, pi. cccxxxvin, fig. 4. 

125. Lutianus monoBtigina (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3640; length 6.5 in.). No teeih on tongue; dark spot on the lateral line 
smaller than in L. johniif which has distinct teeth on tongue. 

Mesoprion monostigma Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ii, 337 (446), 1828, Seychelles. 
Lutianus lioglossus Bleeker, Atlas, vni, 70, pi. cccxliv, fig. 4, Bintang, Java, Celebes, Amboyna. 

126. Lutianus fulviflamma (Forsk&l). BitiUa. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 4168; length 10.25 in.), and 2 from Zamboanga (no. 3459 and 3443; length 
6 and 7 in.). 

Scisena fulviflamma Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 45, 1775, Red Sea. 

Mesoprion fuiviflamma, Glinther, Cat., i, 201, in part. 

LtUianus fulviflamma, Day, Fishes India, 41, pi. xu, fig. 6; Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 65, pi. cccxliv, fig. 3. 

127. Lutianus johnii (Bloch). BitiUa; Manila. 

Two specimens from Jolo (no. 4041 and 4042; length 8 and 10 in.), one from Bacon (no. 4166; length 10 
in.), and 2 from Bulan (no. 3539 and 3540; length 5.5 and 6.2 in.). 

Readily distinguished by its having the rows of scales parallel with the back; teeth on tongue. 

Anthias johnii Bloch, Ichth., ix, 97, pi. cccxviii, 1797. 

Mesoprion johnii, Gfinther. Cat., i,200. 

Lutianus johnii, Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 49, pi. cccxxxviii, fig. 3; Day, Fishes India, 42, pi. xm, fig. f. 

128. LutisJiUB luzonius Evermann & Seale, new species. 

Head 2.55 in length; depth 2.55; eye 4 in head; snout 3.1; interorbital 4.8; dorsal x, 14; anal iii, 8; 
scales 7-48-16; teeth on tongue. 

Body oblong, moderately elevated and compressed; dorsal surface evenly curved; depth of caudal peduncle 
3.18 in head; jaws equal ; maxillary scarcely reaching anterior margin of pupil, its length 2.55 in head; greatest 
width of premaxillary not more than 2 in pupil; mandible 2.5 in head; preorbital 1.75 in eye; teeth on jaws, 
vomer, palatines, and tongue, those of jaws in a single series, small, canine-shaped, the anterior ones of upper 
jaw enlarged; gillrakers 11 on lower limb, the longest about equal to pupil; notch of preopercle very deep and 
distinct, the lower limb slightly produced backward, rounded, and rather strongly toothed; knob of inter- 
opercle large and strong; opcrcle ending in a single sharp point; origin of dorsal slightly anterior to origin of 
pectoral, the distance between tip of snout and first dorsal spine scarcely greater than length of head, longest 
spine 2.7 in head, longest soft ray 3.5; origin of anal midway between origin of ventrals and base of caudal, 
its base 3.75 in base of dorsal, the longest ray 2.75 in head, the second spine longest and strongest, 2.5 in head; 
ventrals 1.75 in head, their tips reaching vent; pectoral 1.24, the tip scarcely reaching line with origin of anal; 
caudal emarginate, 1.3 in head. 
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Color in spirils, dull yellowish whiti!, witi a round black spot about size of eje entirely above lateral line 
under anterior part oF soFt dorsal; scales with slightly darker centers, giving an appearance oF line indistinct 
oblique dusky lines above lateral line and longitudinal ones below; a distinct black spot occupying upper base 
and axil oF pectoral; fins uniform, without marking. 

Three line specimens from Bacon (no, 3229, 3230, 3675; length 5.75 to 6.8 in.). Iliis species is related 
to L. msidli (Bleeker), from which it appeals to difTer in the deeper preopercular notch, the strong interopereular 
knob, the long pectoral fin, and in coloration. 



FiQ. iZ.—Lulianu: l.::oniat Evermann ic Scale, now spedei. Type. 

Type, no. 559I8,.U.S. National Museum (original no. 3230), a specimen 6.8 inches long, frora Bacon, Soreo- 
gon, F, I.; collector Charles J. Pleison. Cotypes, no. 4539, Bureau of Fisheries, and no. 30003, Stanford 
Univeraity. 

129. Lutiiiiius furvicaudatUB Fowler. 

One specuneD from Bacor, (no, 3785; length 8.5 in.). This species is distinguished from L. lanvlalui by 
the shorter maxillary and scarcely perceptible lingual teeth. We have examined Mr. Fowler's type. 



130. I.utiaiiuaBlI>bus{ForskAl). 
One specimen from Bacon (no. 4035; length 5 in.). 
Scieno ffibba FonkU. Deecr. Anlm.. 46, 1T75. Red Sea. 
Otni/orogt gibba, OUnlber. Cat., i, ISO. 
Mlioprion pMiu. OantheT. ilache i)er 8ada». 12, taT. 12. 13 (flg. \). 

131. Lutianos eiyttaroptaniB Bloch. 
O.* specimen from San Fabian (no. 3343; length 5.8 in.). 

I., vn. 9J, pi. ccxux, 1T97, Japan; Day. Fishps India. 



132. IiUtimiiuluiinlatiiB (Mungo Park). 
Five specimens from Bacon (no. 3309, 3310, and 4135 to 4137; length 6.5 lo 7.5 in.), and one from Bukn 
(no. 3517; length 7 in.). 
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138. Lutianus vitta (Quoy & Gaimard). BitiOa, 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3718 and 3719; length 5.75 and 6.1 in.)rOne from Bulan (no. 3505; length 
5 in.), and one from Zamboanga (no. 4096; length 9 in.). 

Serranw vitta Quoy & Oaimard, Voy. Uranie, 315, pi. 58, fig. 3, 1824, Waigiou. 
Diaatpe vitta Temminck & Schlegel, Fauna Japonica, Pisces, 13, pi. vi, fig. 1. 
Lutianus vitta. Day, Fishes India. 46. pi. xiv, fig. 2. 

134. Lutianus lineatus (Quoy & Gaimard). Alangot. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 4125; length 7.5 in.). This specimen is abnormal, in that it has but 9 
dorsal spines; teeth on tongue. 

Diacope lineata Quoy & Oalmard, Voy. Uranie, Zool., 309. 1824, Rawak et Waicriou. 

Mesoprion lineatuSf GOnther, Cat., i, 103. 

Lutjanus lineatus, Bleeker, Atlas, vn, pi. ccciv, fig. 4, and Atlas, vm. 60 (East Indies). 

135. Lutiajius axnboinenaiB (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3226; length 6.95 in.). Dorsal with 11 spines; no teeth on tongue. 

Mesaprion amboinensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., m, 1852, 250, Amboyna. 

Lutjanua amboinensis Bleeker, Atlas, vn, pi. cccxvm, fig. 2. and Atlas, vni, 57 (East Indies). 

Oenporoge amboinensis, Qiinther, Cat., i, 183 (Amboyna). 

136. LutiajiUB lineolatus (RQppell). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3358, 3359, 3361, and 3362; length 6 to 6.5 in.), and 6 from Bulan (no. 
3245 to 3247, 3605, and 3596; length 5.75 to 6.1 in.). 

Diacope Uneolata Rfippell, Atlas, Fische. 76, pi. 10, fig. 3, 1828, Maaaaua; not of Bleeker. 

Mesoprion linecHatus, OOnther, Cat., i, 205. 

LuHanus UnecHatus, Day, Fishes India, 35, pi. zi, figs. 1 and 2. 

137. Lutianus xnalabaricus (Bloch & Schneider). 

One small specimen (no. 4006; length 1.75 in.), from Bulan, probably the young of this species. 

Sparus malabaricus Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth.. 278, 1801, ** in marl Indico." 
Lutianus nuMbaricus, Day, Fishes India, 31, pi. ix, fig. 4. 

138. Gyxnnocranius lethrinoides (Bleeker). 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 4046 to 4048; length 4.5 to 6 in.). 

DenUx lethnnoides Bleeker, Sparoiden, 11, Verh. Bat. Gen., xxm, 1850, Batavia. 
Oymnocranius lethrinoides Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 06, pi. cccxxxu, fig. 1, and pi. cccxxxiv, fig. 3. 

139. Pinjalo typus (Bleeker). 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3344; length 6.5 in.), and one from Bulan (no. 4038; length 11.5 in.). 

Cxsio typus Bleeker, Maenoiden, 10, Verh. Bat. Gen., xxm, 1850, Batavia; Day, Fishes India, 04, pi. xxiv, fig. 4; Gilnther, 
Cat., I, 301; Bleeker, Atlas, vn, pi. ccxcin, fig. 3, and Atlas, vm, 33. 

140. Nexniptenia nemurus (Bleeker). Pvkit. 

Two specimens from Jolo (no. 3748 and 3778; length, with caudal filament, 12.5 and 13.5 in.). 

Dentex nemurus Bleeker, Amboina, 40; Act. Soc. Sci. Ind. Neerl., ii, 1857; Atlas, vin, 87, pi. cccxxxv, fig. 4, Amboyna. 
Synagris nemurus, Gilnther, Cat., i, 378. 

141. NemipteruB worcesteri Evermann & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.45 in length ; depth 3.75; eye 3.75 in head ; snout 2.5; interorbital 1 .9 in snout ; dorsal x, 9; anal 9; 
scales 4-^48-11. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 3.35 in head; anterior profile of head not 
evenly rounded, being somewhat convex in front of eye; mouth rather large, the lower jaw slightly the longer; 

B. B. F. 1006—6 
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maxillary 2.S5 in head; maodible 3; distal end of maxillarj not reaching to below anterior border of eye; 
preorbital 3.75; banda of small teeth in jtiiva, with sm&ll caninea anteriorlj, and a row of slightl; enlarged 
curved teeth in each aide; gillrakers represenUd by wide blunt knoba, 7 od lower limb; body covered by thin 
delicate scales, 3 rows on cheek ; preopercle entire ; opercle with a single spine at posterior margin ; origin of 
dorsal OD line with origin of pectoral, longest dorsal spine 2.1 in head, the longest ray 2.5; webs of dorsal fin 
scarcely incised; originof anal slightly nearer origin of ventral than base of caudal, itslongest ray 3.25in head; 
base of anal 2,95 in base of dorsal; ventrals 1.4 in head, their origin below pectoral, their tips not reaching vent; 
pectoral 1.45 in head; caudal forked; none of the fins with elongate rays. 

Colorinspirits,yellowiahwhitewithBtighttiDt of brown above; no stripes; a wide deep black bend entirely 
encircling caudal peduncle, the black extending out slightly on upper and lower rays of caudal. 



Fig. 14.— IfetRfplcnM itareeiUrt Evermana ii Beale. new speeiei. Type. 

One specimen (no. 4124; length 8.5 in.), from Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I., type no. 55917, U. S. National 
Museum; collector Charles J. Pierson, 

We take pleasure in naming this species for the Hon. Dean C. Worcester, of the Philippine CommissioD, 
in rec<^itioQ of bis valuable work in promoting the study of the zoology of the Philippine Islands. 

14S. Nemipterua tsenioptenia (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Baga. 

One specimen from Sao Fabian (no. 3512; length 8 in.). 

t. Nat. Polls., VI, 183 (2«), locality uDknown. 
I, 314 (N. E. Goaat ot AuBtraUn; Molucca 3ea). 

143. Hemipterua japonicus (Bloch). 

One specimen from Sen Fabian (no. 3436; length 7.5 in.). 
SporiM /opoBicuj Blocb, Icbth., pi. ccmvii, flg. 1. 

DeiUnUaFAf Bleelrer, Nat. TIJda. N«i. tnd.. ii, 1H5I. ITtt, BaUvia; At]aa,vni,90, pi. CccXII, fig. «, 
Siinoflrrt Jopon(n«, Oflnthar, Cat,, i, 378; Day, Fl>hea India, 92, pi. jmv, flg, 2, 

144. N«tiiipt«nuovenii (Blceker). 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 3371 and 3372; length 6.25 and 7.5 in.). 
I, ISM, 246, Cclebcai Atlai, vui, 86, pi. 
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145. CsBsio cuning (Bloch). 

Fifteen specimens from Bacon (no. 3624 to 3636, 3400 to 3402, 3641, 3642, 3654 to 3657, 3486 to 3488, 
4044 and 4045; length 4.75 to 10 in.) and one from Zamboanga (no. 4043; length 10 in.). 

Sparus cuning Bloch, Ichth., pi. cclxiii, fig. 1. 
Cxsio cuntng, Day, Fishes India, 95. 

146. CsBsio ceerulaurens (Lac^p^de). Svlih 

Eighteen specimens from Bacon (no. 3481 to 3485, 3543 to 3548, 3473, 3474, 3985, and 4114 to 4117; 
length 4.75 to 8 in.), one from Zamboanga (no. 3419), and one from San Fabian (no. 3708). 

CxHo cxrulaurens Lac^p^de, Hist. Nat. Poiss., in, 86, 1829; GQnther, Cat., i, 392; Sleeker, Atlas, vin, 39, pi. cccxlvii, flg. 4. 

147. C»8io chrysozona Euhl & Van Hasselt. 

Ten specimens from Bacon (no. 3702 to 3707, 4010, 4011, 3930, and 3931; length 5 to 6 in.). 

Cxfio chrysozona Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 331 (440) Indian Archipelago; Gantber 
Cat., I, 392; Day, Fishes India, 95, pi. xxiv, fig. 5. 

Family H.€MULID^. 
148. Terapon jarbua (Forsk&l). Bungao; Siran hardaonon; Bdaque. 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 4104 and 4105; length 5 and 7 in.) and 3 from San Fabian (no. 3261 
3265, and 4145; length 4 to 7 in.). 

Scixna jarl>ua Forsk&I, Descr. Anim., 50, 1775, Red Sea. 

Therapon aervus, OQnther, Cat., I, 278. 

Thempon jaHnta, Day, Fishes of India, 60, pi. xviii, fig. 4. 

149. Terapon puta Cuvier & Valenciennes. Dacoson. 

Twenty specimens from Bulan (no. 3695; length 2.1 to 2.75 in.), 60 from Bacon (no. 3701; length 2 to 
2.45 in.), and 2 from San Fabian (no. 3738 and 3838; length 4.75 and 5.1 in.). 

Therapon puta Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., lu, 98 (131) East Indies; Day, Fishes India, 68. pi. xviii, flg. 3. 
Therapon ghebtU Ehrenberg in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ni, 99 (133); OQnther, Cai.. i, 281. 
Therapon triviUatus, Gttnther Cat., i, 280. 

150. Terapon quadrilineatus (Bloch). Dacoson; Agaac. 

Twenty specimens from Bulan (no. 4198 and 3708; length 2.1 to 2.75 in.) and 2 specimens from San Fabian, 
(no. 3827 and 3975; length 5.75 in.). Ventrals reaching vent. 

Holocentrus quadrilineattu Bloch, Ichth., vii, 63, pi. ccxxxviii, flg. 2, 1797, no locality. 
Therapon qwtdrilineatus, OUnther, Cat., i, 282; Day, Fishes India, 70, pi. xvni, fig. 5. 

Iftl. Terapon theraps (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Five specimens from Bulan (no. 4200; length 2.1 in.) and 1 from Bacon (no. 4199; length 2.75 in.). In 
this species the ventrals do not reach the vent, which is located midway between base of caudal and origin of 
ventrals. In T. quadrUineatus the ventrals reach the vent, which is located much nearer to origin of ventrals 
than to base of caudal. 

Therapon therapt Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ni, 97 (129), pi. 53; Oflnther, Cat., i, 274; Day, Fishes India, 70, 
p). xvni, flg. 6. 

162. Pomadaais maculatuB (Bloch). Lacsagu. 

Four specimens from San Fabian (no. 3334, 3335, 3337, and 3338; length 6 to 7 in.). 

ATUhias maculatuM Bloch, Ichth., x, 7, pi. cccxxvi, fig. 2, 1797, East Indies. 

PrUtipama macukUum, Oilnther, Cat., i, 293 (Torres Strait; Amboyna); Sleeker, Atlas, vn, pi. cccvm, flg. 2. 

Pomaikuys macuiatua, Bleaker, Atlas, viii, 27. 
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163. PentapuB caninus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3935, 3936, and 3S47; length 4.9 to 5.5 in.). Head 3.5 in length; depth 
3.6; scales 3 44 12; dorsal x, 9; anal in, 7. 

Scolopsides caninus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Polss.. v, 266 (354), New Guinea. 

Sctdoptia caninun, OOnther, Cat., i, 364. 

PerUajnu bifaaciatus Bleeker, Atlas, ^'U, 103, pi. ccxcv, fig. 5. 

154. Pentapua setosus Cuvier & Valenciennes. BahUut. 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 3844 and 3846; length 5 and 5.1 in.) and 1 from Jolo (no. 3204; length 
7.95 in.). Dorsal x, 9; anal lu, 7; scales 45; depth 3.1; head 3.1. Small specimens show a dark spot at base 
of caudal. 

Pentapus aetosus Cuvier & Valedciennes, Hisl. Nat. Poiss., vi, 200 (270), Batavia; Otincher, Cat., i, 382; Bleeker, Atlas, vui, 
101, pi. cccxxiv, fig. 1. 

165. PlectorhynchuB pictus (Thunbeig). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 4142; length 7 in.), and one from Jolo (no. 4068; length 9 in.). 

Perai pida Thunberg, K. Vetensk. Acad. n. Handl., xiii, 143, pi. 5, 1792, no locality. 

JHagramma pictum, OUnther, Cat., i, 327. 

Pledorhynchfu pictus, Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 24, pi. cccxxix, fig. 4. 

156. Plectorhynchus chryBoteania (Bleeker). 

Two small specimens from Bulan (no. 4201; length 2 and 3.2 in.). 

Diagramma chrysotxnia Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., ix, 1855, 303, Celebes. 
Pledorhynchiu chrysotxnia, Bleeker, Atlas, viii, 16, pi. cccxxix, fig. 1; Oanther, Cat., i, 333. 

157. Plectorhynchus ^oldmanm (Bleeker). Manila. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 3219; length 8 in.), and one from San Fabian (no. 4150; length 7 in.). 

Diagramma ffoldmanni Bleeker, Nat. TiJds. Ned. Ind., iv, 602, 1853, Temate; Ganther, Cat., i, 331. 
Plectorhynchtu goldmanfU Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 21, and Atlas, vu, pi. ccxcv, fig. 2. 

158. Plectorhynchus celebicus Bleeker. Kiting. 

Two specimens from Jolo (no. 4064; length 2.5 and 10.5 in.). This species is easily distinguished from 
P. ehrysotmnia, in which the caudal is not notched. 

Pledorhynchui celebicua Bleeker, Ned. Tljds. Dierk., iv, 1873, 285, Celebes; Atlas, viii, 18, pi. cccxxix, fig. 3. 

159. Scolopsis cancellatum (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3420 and 3887; length 4.2 and 6.75 in.), and 2 from Bulan (no. 3209 and 
4071; length 6.1 and 6.2 in.). 

Scolopsidea cancellatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 264 (351), 1830, Sandwich lalands, Waigiou and 

Rauwac. 
Scolopsis canceUatus, Gflnther, Cat., i, 361 (Sumatra) ; Day, Fishes India, 8C, pi. xxii, fig. 6. 

160. Scolopsis bilineatum (Bloch). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3875; length 5.75 in.). 

ArUhias bilineatus Bloch, Ichth.. x, 1, pi. cccxxv, fig. 1, 1797, Japan. 

Scolopsis bUineattu, Oiinther, Cat., i, 357 (Amboyna; Celebes); Day, Fishes India, 85, pi. xxii, fig. 3 (Andamans). 

161. Scolopsis margazitiferuni (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3736, 3360, 3537, and 3499; length 7.5 to 8 in.), and 2 from Bulan (no. 
4134 and 3796; length 7.5 and 8.2 in.). Depth 2.5; head 3.2; dorsal x, 9; anal iii, 7; scales 37. 

Scolopsidrs margaritifer Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 254 (337), Waigiou. 

Scolopsis margaritifer, Gfinther, Cat., i, 355; Bleeker, Atlas, vii, pi. cccxvii, fig. 2, and Atlas, viu, 3. 
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162. Scolopsia Inzouia Jordan & Seale. 

Thirteen specimena from Bacon (no. 3730 to 3733, 3403 to 3406, 3829 to 3831, 4001 and 4017; length 4 to 
6 in.), and one from San Fabian (no. 3332). A prominent serrated ridge on maxillary. 

ScetoptU liuenia Jordan & Beale, Bud. Bo. Fisheries, xivi, I9D6, Cavlte, Luioa. (Collected b; Di. Lung; type. no. KO, 
etantord Univ.). 

163. BcolopsU mouognunmus (EuhJ & Van Hasselt). 

One apet^men from Bulan (no. 3277; length 5.85 in.). 

Head 3 in length; depth 2.8; eye 3.5 in head; snout 3; interorUtttl equala eye; scales S48-11, 6 rows on 

Color in spirits, yellowish; an indistinct dusky band almost width of eye from head to caudal. 

Tbia species is close to S. personates, from which it differs in the greater depth, narrower inlerorbital, 
smaller scales, and in having 6 rows of scales (instead of 5} on the cheek. 

Salaptidti moiK/oramma Kuhl&Van Hasaelt iaCuTler A Valenciennes, Hist, Nat. PolM.,v. 254(338) Java; OOnlher, Cat., 
ScsIop#lf numotramina. Bleaker, Atias,vm,Il,pl. cccxxxv.flg. 3. 

164. ScolopBiB buloaenoia Evennann & Seale, new species. 

Head 3.25 in length; depth 3.3; eye 2.75 in head; interorbital 3.5; snout 3.55; dorsal x, 9; anal m, 7; 
acalee 4-43-10. 

Body oblong, moderately compressed; depth of caudal peduncle 3 in head; anterior profile of bead slightly 

convex above eyes; mouth rather small, jaws equal; maxillary 3.75 in head, its distal end not reaching to 



Pio. 5.^3a>lopiiii balaitfniii Everminn <Si Beale, new species. T^pt. 

anterior mai^n of orbit; mandible 2.95 in head; teetb villifonn in jaws and on vomer; preorbital width 3 
in eye, with one strong spine above and 2 smaller ones below, the large one reaching slightly past middle of 
eye; gillrakers consisting of blunt knobs, about 7 on lower arch; posterior margin of preopercle denticulate; 
opercle with a single spine at Its posterior margin; body fully scaled, 5 series on cheek; scales on top of head 
minute, those on belly larger; vertical fins unsealed, but fitting into scaly sheath; origin of dorsal slightly 
posterior to origin of pectoral, longtst spine 2.75 in head, longest ray 2.75; origin of anal nearer origin of 
veotrals than to I>a8e of caudal, its longest ray 2,7 in head, the second anal spine longest and strongest, 2.5 in 
bead, base of anal 3.6 in base of dorsal; ventrals 1.3 in head, their tip falling far short of anal; pectoral 1.35 
in head, scarcely reaching tip of ventrals: caudal forked. 

Color in spirits, dull yellowish brown; an indistinct dusky longitudinal line on side; short oblique black 
lines between pectoral fin and lateral line; an oblong white blotch extending forward and downward from 
posterior axil of dorsal to near middle of body; a black spot at axil of pectoral, another on posterior portion 
of opercle just in front of pectoral ; fins unmarked. 
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This species is related to S. persoruxtus, from which it differs in the larger eye, more slender body, and 
the color. 

One specimen, the type, no. 55909, U. S. National Museum (original no. 3845), 4.25 inches long, from 
Bulan, Sorsogon, P. I.; collector Charles J. Pierson. 

Family SPARIDiE. 

165. SparuB calamara Russell. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3258; length 6.5 in.). Pectoral longer than head; ventrals reaching 
past vent. 

Spams calamara Russell, Fishes Coronmndel, i, pi. 92, 1803, Coromandel. 

Chrysophrya calamara, Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 85 (117); Otinther, Cat., i, 493. 

Chrysophrys berda var. calamara, Day, Fishes India, 140, pi. xxxv, fig. 2 (Sind and Malabar). 

166. Lethxinus neznatacanthus Bleeker. 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 3457, 3458, and 3946; length 4.75 to 6 in.). This species is easily 
distinguished by the elongate second dorsal spine which is contained 1.5 in head. A black spot l)ctween 
pectoral and lateral line. 

Lethrinua nematacanthus Bleeker, Ichth. Japon., 90, Verb. Bat. Gen., xxvi, 1854, Japan; Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 114, 
pi. cccxxxvii, fig. 3; Gdnther, Cat., i, 456 (Louisiade Archipelago). 

167. Lethrinus xichardsoni GOnther. 

Twenty-five specimens from Bacon (no. 3205 to 3208, 3236, 3237, 3238, 3313, 3317 to 3323, 3329 to 3341, 
3527 to 3530, 3820, 3821, and 3967; length 3.75 to 6.5 in.). 

Lethrinus hxmatopterus, Richardson, Voy. Sulphur, 144, pi. 64, fig. 1; not of Temminck 6t Schlegel. 

Lethrinus richardsonii Giinther, Cat., i, 456, 1859, China; Hongkong; Jordan & Evermann, Proc. U. S. Nat. Hub., xxt, 
1903,350 (Formosa). 

168. Lethrinus znGensii Bleeker. 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3526, 3452, 3934, and 3969; length 4.5 to 6.5 in.). 

Lethrinus maensii Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., ix, 1855, 435, Ba^an; Bleeker, Atlas, vn, pi. ccxcvn, fig. 3, and Atlas, 
vm, 115; Giinther, Cat., i, 455 (Copang; Timor; Louisiade Archipelago) ; Fische der SMsee, 64, pi. 46, fig. a (Paumotu: 
Harvey; Pelew; Kingsmill; Society Islands). 

169. Lethrinus varieg^atus Ehrenberg. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3326; length 6.5 in.). Known by its slender body, long snout, and 
peculiar conical lateral teeth. 

Lethrinus variegatus Ehrenberg in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 213 (287), Maaaauah, Suez; Bleeker, Atlas, 
vn, pi. cccxvn, fig. 1, and Atlas, vm, 117, pi. cccxxvin, fig. 3, and pi. cccxxx, fig. 2. 

170. Lethrinus hypselopterus Bleeker. 

One specimen from ''Philippine Islands" (no local label, no. 4169; length 10.2 in.). 
Head 3 in length; depth 2.6; eye 4 in head; snout 2; preorbital 2.4; scales 6-46-14; dorsal x, 9; anal 
in, 7; pectoral nearly as long as head. 

Lethrinus hypselopterus Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Dierk., iv, 326, Sumatra; Atlas, vm, 114, pi. cccxxx, fig. 3. 

171. Lethrinus harak (Forsk&l). Bahutut. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 4109; length 9 in.), 9 from Bacon (iio. 3316, 3453 to 3456, 3970, 3968 and 
3525; length 2.25 to 0.75 in.), and 2 from San Fabian (no. 3338: length 2.5 and 2.75 in.). 

Scixna harak Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 52, 1775, Red Sea. 

Lethrinus harak, OUnther, Cat. , i, 458 (Red Sea) ; Bleeker, Atlas, vm, 119, pi. cccxx^'^, fig. 3; Day, Fishes of India, 137, pi. 
XXX, fig. 3. 
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172. LethrinuB omatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One sptH^imen from Bulari (no, 3862; length 1.95 in.). 

Leihrinua omatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 231 (310), Java; Bleeker, Atlas, vni, 118, pi. cccL, fig. 4. 
Leihrinus xarUhotania Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., ii, 1851, 176, Sumatra; GOnther, Cat., i, 461. 

173. Lethrinus znahsenoides Ehrenberg. 

One specimen from Philippines (no local label, no. 4167; length 10.2 in.). 

Lethrinus mahsenoides Ehrenberg in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vi, 212 (286), no locality given; Giinther, 
Cat., I, 464 (Philippines; Amboyna); Bleeker, Sparoiden., 15, Ver. Bat. Gen., xxin, 1850. 

Family SCIy€NlD.€. 

174. TJinbrina duasumieri Cuvier & Valenciennes. Ihot. 

Five specimens from San Fabian (no. 4097 to 4101; length 4 to 5.25 in.). 

Umbrina dussumieri Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., ix, 355 (481), Coromandel; Gflnther, Cat., II, 278; Bleeker, 
Atlas, IX, pi. cccLXXXVii, fig. 4; Day, Fishes of India, 183, pi. xliii, figs. 2 and 3. 

176. Umbrma russelli Cuvier & Valenciennes. Bdaque. 

Three specimens from San Fabian (no. 3268 to 3270; length 4.75 and 6.1 in.). 

Umtmna russeUi Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 132 (178), Coromandel; Gttnther, Cat., i, 278; Day, Fishes 

of India, 183, pi. XLin, fig. 4. 
Sdttna russelli Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. ccclxxxvi, fig. 2. 

176. OtolithuB argenteus Kuhl & Van Hasselt. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3441; length 9 in.). 

OMUhus argetUeUrS Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 47 (62), Batavia; G{inther,Cat., ii, 
310; Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccLXXXV, fig. 5. 

177. JohniuB belengeri (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Ihot. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3709; length 7.75 in.). 

Corvina belengerii Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 89 (120); Gtlnther, Cat., ii, 303 (Malabar). 
Johnius belengeri, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. ccclxxxvii, fig. 1. 

Family SILLAGINID.C. 

178. Sillago xnacrolepis Bleeker. 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 4094 and 4095; length 7.25 and 8 in.). Eye 4 in head, 1.75 in snout; 
snout 2.35 in head; scales about 60. 

Sillago macrolepis Bleeker, Nat. TiJds. Ned. Ind., xvii, 1858, 166, Bali, and Atlas, ix, pi. ccclxxxix, fig. 1; Giinther, Cat., 
n,246. 

Family MULLID^. 

170. Mulloides vanicolensiB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Zamboanga (no. 4090 and 4091; length 9 and 10 in.). 

Upeneus vanicoleiisis Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vii, 201 (521), Vanicolo. 

MuUoides vanicolensis, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxm, pt. i, 1903 (July 29, 1905), 254. 

180. Mulloides saxnoensiB GQnther. Tvbac. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 4130; length 5.55 in.) and one from Bacon (no. 4131 ; length 6.25 in.). 
This species is easily distinguished by the black spot on side under posterior end of pectoral. 

MtfUoides samoensis QHnther J Fische der SUdsee, 57, pi. 43, fig. b, Apia, Sannoa; Jordan 6c Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish 
Comm., xxm, 1903, 253, fig. 105 (Oahu Island; Hilo). 
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181. Hulloides japonicus (Houttuyn). 

Four specimens from Bulan (no. 3901 to 3904; length 4.75 in.). Head 3.5 in length; depth 3.85; scales 
30; 3 or 4 dusky oblique bands on caudal, almost obliterated on lower lobe, an indistinct dusky line on side 
from head to caudal. 

No difference can be detected in these specimens when compared with specimens from Japan. 

Mtiaus japonicus Houttuyn, Verb. HoII. Maat. Weet. Haarlem, xx., deels, 2 stuk, 1782, p. 311-346, Nagasaki. 
MuUoidea japoniau, Qflnther, Cat., i, 404; Snyder, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxxi, 1906, 552 (Mlsaki).' 
Upeneiu JaponiaUf Cuvier & Valencleimes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., iii, 339 (460), 1829 (Japan). 

182. XJpeneus tra^ula Richardson. 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3634 to 3636; length 5.25 to 6.5 in.). 

Upeneua tragtUa Richardson, Ichth. China, in Rept. Brit. Assoc., xv, 1845, 220, Canton; OAnther, Cat., 1, 398. 

188. UpeneuB sulphurus Cuvier & Valenciennes. Bdague. 

Six specimens from San Fabian (no. 3921 ; length 3.5 in.). 

Upeneua sulphurus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., m, 331 (450) , Antjer. 
Upeiteoidet sulphureiu, Giinther, Cat., i, 398. 

184. Upeneus sundaicus (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3201; length 5.1 in.). Head 3.5 in length; depth 3.75; eye 4 in head; 
interorbital 4; scales 2-32-5; dorsal Tin, 9; anal ii, 6; teeth in villiform bands on jaws, palatines, and 
vomer, those on vomer very minute, easily overlooked, possibly sometimes absent. Color in spirits yellowish, 
an indistinct dark longitudinal line from eye to caudal; fins unmarked. 

l7pefi«oid€« MtndaictM Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., vm, 1855, 411, East Indies, and Atlas, ix, pi. cccxciv, fig. 2; GOnther, 
v/at., I, o^v. 

185. PseudttpeneuB moana Jordan & Seale. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3249; length 9 in.). 

Upeneus trifcucieUus QUnther, Fische der Bttdsee, 50, pi. 44, fig. b ( Vavau; Samoa; Ambosrha) ; not of Lac^pMe 
Pseudupeneut moana Jordan & Seale, Fishes of Samoa, Bull. Bu. Fisheries, zxv, 1905 (1906), 274, Samoa. 

186. PseudupeneusbifasciataB (Lac^pMe). Piruwagnan, 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3275; length 8.75 in.). 

MuUus hifa»cUUu9 Lac^p^de, Hist. Nat. Poiss., iii, 404, pi. 14, fig. 2, 1801, no locality. 

Paeudupeneus bifasciatut, Jordan & Evermann, Boll. U. S. Fish. Comm., xxni, 1903, 258, fig. 107 (Hawaiian Islands) 

187. PseudttpeneusbarberinaB (Lac^pMe). 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3972; length 5.2 in.) and one from Bacon (no. 3886; length 4.75 in.). 

MuUua barberiniu Lac^pMe, Hist. Nat. Poiss., m, 406, pi. 13, fig. 3, 1801. 

Upeneus barberinus, Qdnther, Cat., i, 405 (Amboyna; Moluccas; India). « 

188. Pseudupeneusindicus (Shaw). Tiao. 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3615, 3616, and 4108; length 5.5 to 6.5 in.) and one from Bulan 
(no. 3672; length 7.75 in.). 

Afullus indicus Shaw, Zool., iv, pt. 2, 614, 1803, Indian Seas. 
Upeneus indicus, Qdnther, Cat., i, 406 (China). 

180. PseudupeneuB spilunis (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3861; length 4 in.). This species has a distinct black spot on caudal 
peduncle above the lateral line and a dusky blotch at the anterior origin of lateral line. 

Upeneus spUurus Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., vi, 395, 1854, Nagasaki; Giinther, Cat., i, 406. 
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190. PseudupeneuB luteus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 4141; length 7.5 in.)- Head 3.1 in length; depth 3.51; eye 5 in head; 
snout 2; scales 30; barbels short, not reaching base of ventral. Color in spirits, uniform yellow, no saddle 
over caudal peduncle. 

Upeneua luteus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., vn, 392 (521), lie de France; Day, Fishes of India, 125, pi. xxxi, 

flg. 2. 
Parupenau luUus, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccxciv, flg. 1. 

Family POMACENTRIDiE. 

191. Fomacentnu trizuaculatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. BitiHa, 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3798 and 3790; length 5.25 in.) and one from San Fabian (no. 3972). 

Pojnacentrus trimacukUus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 320 (427), no locality; Oflnther, Cat., iv, 10; Day, 

Fishes of India, 382, pi. Lxxx, fig. 10. 
Ditchistodus trimacukUus, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccciv, flg. 5. 

192. PomacentruB jerdoni Day. 

Thuleen specimens from Bulan (no. 3391 to 3399 and 3786 to 3789; length 3.75 to 6 in.). 

These agree with Day's description in every respect. They have 13 dorsal spines, a black spot on upper 
axil of pectoral, the lateral line discontinued under posterior end of soft dorsal, and not continued on caudal 
peduncle, as in P. tapeinoaomaf which has only 12 dorsal spines. 

Pomacentrus jerdoni Day, Fishes of India, 3S3, pi. lxxx, flg. 7, Madras. 

103. PoxnacentruB znoluccensis Bleeker. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3895; length 2.75 in.). Color yellowish brown; a small black spot at 
origin of lateral line, another in upper axil of pectoral. 

PomacerUrus moluccensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv, 1853, 118, Amboyna, and Atlas, ix, pi. ccccu, fig. 3 (Molucca) 
Oanther, Cat. , iv, 30. 

194. Pomacentrus littoralis Euhl & Van Hasselt. KiHng. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3896 and 3852; length 4 in.). Preopercle and preorbital strongly ser- 
rated. Color in spirits, brovmish, including all the fins; a small dusky spot at origin of lateral lines; some 
bluish markings on head. 

This species is similar to P, mdluccerms in some respects, but the latter is a deeper fish, considerably 
lighter in color, with a black spot in axil of pectoral. 

Pomacentrus lUioraiis Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 318 (425), Java; Bleeker, Atlas 
IX, pi. CCCCIV, fig. 8; Gfinther, Cat., IV, 32 (Amboyna; Dove Island; Port Essington). 

196. PoznacentruB tripunctatus Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Eleven specimens from Bacon (no. 3679 and 3681 to 3690; length 2.5 to 3.5 in.). 

These specimens are all uniform brownish in color, the caudal scarcely lighter; a distinct round black 
spot on top of caudal peduncle posterior to axil of soft dorsal fin; preopercle and preorbital denticulate. Our 
specimens agree with Bleeker's figure, except that they are not quite so deep, the depth being 2.2 in length 
without caudal; preorbital distinctly serrate. 

Pomacentrus tripunctatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 315 (421), Vanicolo; Qtlnther, Cat., iv, 33. 
Pomacentrus trilineatus, Gilnther, Cat., iv, 25; Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. ccccvi, figs. 1-6. 

196. PoxnacentruB tsBiiiurus Bleeker. 

One specimen from Philippine Islands (no local label; no. 3998; length 2.75 in.). 

Preopercle but slightly denticulate. A black spot at beginning of lateral line; posterior part of soft 
dorsal whitish — probably yellow in life. 

pomacentrus txniurus Bleeker, Act. Soc. Sc. Ind. Ned., i, Amboina, 51, 1856, Amboyna; Atlas, ix, pi. ccccvin.fig. 2; Qfinther, 
Cat., IV, 22. 
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197. Pamaceatrua popei Evermann & Seate, new species. 

Head 3 in length; depth 1.9; eye 2^ in head; snout 3^; interorbital 2.75; doisal Mil, 12; anal II, 13: 
BcaUa 3-24-0. 

Body elevated, ixiinpreased; depth uf caudal peduncle 2 in head; anterior profile evenly rounded ; jaws 
equal; a single seriea of blunt, rather strong teeth in each jaw, none on vomer or palatines; gillrakera sharp, 
13 on lower limb, the longest equal to one-half eye; maxillary not reaching anterior margin of eye, its length 
equal to eye; mandible 2.75 in head; greatest preorbital width 2 in eye, its margin denticulate with a rather 
strong spine below anterior third of eye; preopercle strongly denticulate; opercle with a single spine on its 
posterior marpn; body and head fully covered with Hrm pectinate scales; nu scales on preorbital, about 3 
rows of scaks on cheek; scales on top of head smaU, about 20 scries in front of dorsal; origin of dorsal on line 
with axil of pectoral, the distance between tip of snout and origin of dorsal 2.2 in length; longest spine 225 
in head; middle ray of soft dorsal longest, 1,35 in head; origin of anal tin midway between base of caudal 
and origin of ventral, the middle rays of fin longest, 1.35 in head; second anal spine longest, 1.75 in head; 
origin of ventral below axil of pectoral, its tip reaching vent; pectoral equal to head; caudal emsrginate, 1.1 



Fio. K.—romacfianit popei Evermann & Bta.W, npw gpeclea, Tjt*. 

Color in spirits, straw-yellow, no spots or dots on body or in axil of any fin ; anal tin rather broadly mar- 
gined with black; a narrow brownish mai^n to doraal. indistinct on soft dorsal; otherwise fina all yellow, 
unmarhed. 

One fine specimen (no. 3470; length 2.45 in.). Type, no. 5.S903, U. 5. National Museum, collected by 
Charles J. Pieison at Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I. 

Named for our friend and associate, Mr. Thomas Edmund Burt Pope, srientiRc oitsistant, U, S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. 

108. Pomocentrua alexanderiB Evermann &, Scale, new species. 

Head 3.45 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; interorbital 3.2; snout 4.5; dorsal xiii, 14; anal ti, 14; 
scales 4-27-9. 

Body compreHsed, elevated; depth of caudal peduncle 2 in head; anterior profile evenly rounded; mouth 
small ; teeth in a single row in each jaw ; maxillary ending on a line with anterior margin of orbit, its length 
slightly le.sij than eye; mandible 3.1 in head; preorbital with some minute dentirulations and one rather 
strong spine lielow anterior margin of pupil; greatest width of preorbital 2.5 in eye; preopercle distinctly 
denticulate; opercle with spine on posterior margin; gillrakers small, sharp-puinled, 13 on tower limb, the 
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longest 2.5 in eye; 2 or 3 rows of atales oo cheek ; body and head fully scaled; lateral line with but 16 distinct 
tubules; about 20 serifs of scales in front of dorsal; origin of dorsal on a line witb axil of pectoral, the apinea 
graduaUy increasing in length, the last being longest, 1^ in head, the anterior spine scarcely equal to eye; 
webs of spinous doreal deeply incised; middle soft doi^al ray the longest, 1,25 in bead; origin of anal below 
base of eleventh dorsal apine, ita beae 1.1 in head, ita longest ray 1.3, the second spine 1.55; vertical fins iHth 
deep Bcaly ahdath; ventral slightly nearer origin of anal fin than to tip of snout, its tip reaching vent; pec- 
toral equal to length of head; caudal emai^nate, the lobes pointed, length greater than head- 
Color in spirits, dull yellowish, shading gradually into a soft brown on upper anterior portion of body and 
head; a large, deep, black spot covering entire base and axil of pectoral fin; some slight indications of very 
indistinct yellow longitudinal Ibea on aide; spinous doisal brownish, with dusky margin oxt«nding along upper . 
edge of soft dorsal; soft dorsal becoming yellow on posterior half ; anal yellow, the marginal third dusky; caudal 
yellow; rentrala with slight tint of dusky; pectoral yellow. 

Seven specimens from Bacon (no. 39% and 3905; length 3.25 to 3.5 in.). Type.no. 55919, U.S. National 
Museum, from Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I., length 3.5 in., collected by Mr. Charles J. Fieison. Of tlie cotypea one 



Fio. n,—Pomarmlmi alexaaderx Evermann & Stale, new speciea. Type. 

(Bureau of Fisheries, no. 3996) is no. 20005, Stanford Univeraity Museum; another is no. 4540, U. S. Bureau of 
Fishenes, and there is one each in the museum at Manila, PhlUdelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, U. S. 
National Museum, and Indiana University Museum. 

Named for Misa Annie M. Alexander, of Oakland, California, in recognition of her interest and work In 
EOol<^y. 

189. FomacentniB phiUppinua Evennann & Scale, new species. 

Head 3.35 in length; depth 2; eye 3 in head; snout 4.1; interorbital 2.75; doraal xiii, 14; anal ii, 14; 
scales 4~2&'9, -18 tubes. 

Body oblong, compressed ; depth of caudal peduncle 1 .75 in head ; anterior profile evenly rounded ; jaws equal ; 
maxillary scarcely equal to diameter of eye, its distal end underanterior margin of eye; mandible 3 in head; small 
t«eth in jaws in single series, none on vomer or palatines; gillrakcrs slim, aharp-point«d, 12 on lower limb, the 
longest about equal to pupil; preorbital with 2 or 3 small dent iculat ions, greatest width of preorbital 3 in eye; 
preopercle distinctly denticulate; opercle with a single spine on posterior border; body and head fully scaled, a 
single row on preorbital, 2 rows on cheek, a single row on lower limb of preopercle; very fine scaltH on top of 
head, about 23 series in front of doi»il; origin of dorsal above axil of pectoral; distance between origin of dorsal 
■ndtipofBDOUt 1.25 in depth of fish; longest doisal spine 1.75 in head, length of anterior spines 4.75; middle ray 
of doraal longest, equal to head, its tip slightly produced; webs of spinous dorsal inciaed; origin of anal nearer 
base of ventral than base of caudal, the second spine the longest, 2.45 in head ; middle ray of anal longest, about 
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equal to head, the tipslightlj produced; ventral below axil of pectoral, the flrat ray produced into a filament 
i^u^iugpoeterior tovent; pectoral sligbtlj greater than head, its tipOD a line with vent; caudal greater than 
head, the lobes produced. 

Color in spirita, purplish, alightlj lighter on thorax ; caudal yellow, fading into purplish on caudal peduncle; 
lower half of soft dorsal and upper half of anal yellow, the other portion of these fins dusky, the line of demarca- 
tion between the 2 colors abrupt ; ventrats black ; pectoral duaky, a black spot on upper two-thirds of pectoral 
base and on axil of fin. 



FiQ. 18.— PomoreittrtM phaipplHut EveimMin A Scale, new ipedea. Type. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 4207 and 4023; length 2.5 and 2.75 in.). Type, no. 55001, U. S. National 
Museum, from Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I., collected by Charles J. Pieison, and cotype, no. 20000, Stanford UniTer- 
sity Uuseum. 

200. Abudetduf xaathurua (Bleeker). 

Eleven specimens from Bacon (no. 3461 to 3460, 3906, and 3$54; length 3.5 to 4.5 in.). 

mboyDi; GUntber, Cat.,iv, 4T(Cenun; AmboTna). 

201. Abudefdufbankieri (Richardson). 

iatroniBacon(no.3891,4205,and4206i length 1.75lo2.5in.). 

Iins, 2S3, 1S46, HonckDnc; OUnttif [. Cat., [v, M (China). 
i,pl.ccccviu,flg.8, 

aoa. Abudefduf zonatua (Cuvier & \',ilencienoes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 4208 and 3680; length 2 and 2.5 in.). 

alyphiiodoa lonaliu Cuvier ii Vi\enc\enmt. Illst. Nat. Poiss., v, 361 (4831 , 1S30, New Ouloea. 

alypliidoiimlopi lonattu, Bleeker, Atlas, ix. pi, ccccvn.flg. 3. 

alypludodon broaariggii GUatbcr, FlKho der SUOam, 232, pi. 127, Og. A and c; In part. 

203. Abudetduf cyaneua (Quoy & Gaimard). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3863 and 4312; length 1.2 to 2.25 in.). Dorsal xiii, 12; preorbiUl and 
preopercle entire; depth 2.2 without caudal; head 3.35. Color in spirits deep blue; pectoral, soft doisal, 
caudal, ventral, and anal yellowish; a small indistinct deeper blue spot at origin of lateral line; no spot in axil 
o[ pectoral or on soft dorsal; no stripes on head. 

One specimen (no. 4212) is uniform blue without yellowish on fins. This specimen is slightly less in depth 
than tlic others, the ventral fins being also a little darker in color. 
aiuphttodott ci/anrutiiaoy i Oalmard, Voy. Uranle, Zool., 392, pi. 64, flg. 3, isa4; no locality. 
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204. Abudefduf antjerius (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3470, 3471, and 4210; lenj^h 1.4 to 2.1 in.)- 

OlyjihUodon antjenw Kuhl & Van Hasselt In Cuvier & Valenciennes. Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 960 (481), Aaljer; Qfinther, Cat., 
iv, 50 (Amboyna; Borneo) . 

206. Abudefduf glaucus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Tliree specimens from Bacon (no. 4202 to 4204; length 2 to 2.5 in.). 
Olyphisodon ifiauau Cayier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss.. v. 355 (475). 1830. Guam. 

206. Abudefduf Curasao (Bloch). 

Seven specimens from Bacon (no. 4020, 4021, 3925, 3926, 3779, 3877, and 3879; length 2.75 to 4 in.). 
These specimens differ from the descriptions and figure in having the lower posterior part of anal dusky and a 
dusky wash on upper and lower maigin of caudal, but not as in A. ccdestinua, with which we have compared it. 

Cluaodon Curasao Bloch. Ichth.. vi, 79, pi. ccxii, fig. 1, 1797, Cura9ao. 
Cflyph.%8odontrifa8€iatU8; Gfinther. Cat., iv. 42 (Amboyna; Geram). 

207. Abudefduf septemfasciatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3879; length 4.95 in.). 

CflYphisodon 9ej)Umf<uciatU8 Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 346 (463), 1830, He de France; Gilnther, Cat., iv, 
40, 1862 (China: Philippine Islands; Ceylon). 

208. Abudefduf unimaculatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 4209 and 4210; length 2 and 2.75 in.). Head 3.4 in total length; depth 
2.1 ; dorsal xiu, 13; anal ii, 12. Color in spirits purplish, a black spot in axil of soft dorsal. 

Olyphitodon unimcLCuilatiu Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., v, 358 (478), Timor. 

Olyphidodon uniTnactUatus, Giinther, Cat., iv, 51 (Borneo). 

Olyphidodontopt uninMculatut, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. ccccvn, fig. 5 (not 6, as labeled). 

Family LABRIDiS. 

209. Cheilinus fasciatus (Bloch). 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3971 to 3973; length 4.2 in.). 

Sparus faciattu Blocli, Ichth., vm, 15, pi. cclvu, 1797, Japan. 

CheUinut faidahUy Giinther, Cat., iv, 129 (Amboyna): Bleeker, Atlas, i, 67, pi. xxvi, fig. 2. 

210. Cheilinus chlorurus (Bloch). 

Five specimens from Bacon (no. 35a3, 3504 and 3872 to 3874; length 4 to 7.75 in.). 

8paru$ chlorurus Bloch. Ichth., vm, 21, pi. cclx, 1797,**Japan and St. Domingue." 

CheUinut chlorurut, Giinther, Cat., iv, 128 (Amboyna; Ceylon; Ceram; Aneityum); Bleeker, Atlas, i, 65, pi. xxvii, fig. 3. 

211. Stethojulis zatixna Jordan & Seale. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 4214: length 1.75 in.) and one without, local label (no. 4191; length 1.5 in.). 
Btdhofvlia zatima Jordan di Seale, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvni, 788. 1905, Negros, Philippine Islands. 

212. Stethojulis phekadopleura (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 4215; length 2 in.). 

Juli* phekadopleura Bleeker. Ichth. faana Bali. 8. Verh. Bat. Gen., xxn, 1849, Bali. 
StethoiuHt phekadopleura Bleeker, Atlas, i, 134, pi. xuii, fig. 5; GUnther, Cat., iv, 143. 

213. Cheilio inermis (Forsk&I). 

Fourteen specimens from Bacon (no. 3520, 3584 to 3586, 3413 to 3415, 3652, 3699, 3945, 3610, 3611, 3720 
and 3836; length 3.2 to 13.5 in.). 

Labrue inermU Forskil, Descr. Anim., 34, 1775, Red Sea. 

CheQio inermt9» Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxni, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 314, pi. xxxiii (Honolulu; Ililo). 
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214. Lepidaploifl mesothorax (Bloch & Schneider). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3920; length 5.5 in.). 

Lattrus mesothorax Bloch it Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 254, 1801, India. 

Coasyphua mesothorax, Oiinther, Cat., iv, 103 (Ceram; Ambojma); Bleeker, Atlas, i, 159, pi. xxxvni, fig. 4 (misprinted meso- 
/yoroxin text). 

216. Labroides paradiseus Bleeker. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3843; length 2 and 2.75 in.). 
Labroides paradiseus Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., u, 249, Banda; Atlas, i, pi. xuv, fig. 2. 

216. Thalassoxna lunaris (Linnseus). 

« 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3995; length 4.75 in.). A small patch of scales on upper part of opercle; 
anal with 2 spines. 

Labrus lunaris Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 283. 1758, India. 
Julis lunaris Bleeker, Atlas, i, 90, pi. xxxin, fig. 5. 

217. No vaculichthys xnacrolepidotus (Bloch) . 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3918; length 4 in.). This specimen seems to have more dusky on the sides 
than any others so far examined, there being a wide, more or less interrupted, black band from head to caudal. 

Labrus macrolepidotus Bloch, lohth., vni, 109, pi. ccLXXXiv, 1797, East Indies. 
NovacuiicJUhys macrolepidotus, Bleeker, Atlas, i, 144, pi. xxxi, fig. 6. 
Notaada macrolepidota, Qiinther, Cat., iv, 174 (Mozambique). 

218. Halichceres scapulaxis (Bennett). 

Seven specimens from Bacon (no. 3840, 3963 to 3965, and 4147 to 4149; length 2 to 6.25 in.). These 
form a perfect series in size and intergradation of color from the figure and descriptions given by Bleeker and 
Day to the young as described by Jordan and Scale. There can be no doubt that Guntheria cceruleovittata, 
Platy^ossus scajmlarisj and H. cymatogrammus are one and the same species, the difference in color markings 
being due to age. 

Jviis scapularis Bennett, Proc. Conun. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1831, 167, Mauritius. 
OurUheria ccmdeovittata Bleeker, Atlas, i, pi. xxxii, fig. 2. 
Platyglossus scapularis, Day, Fishes India. 400, pi. lxxxv, fig. 4. 

Halichasres cyTnatogrammus Jordan & Seale, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvin, 1905 (July 3). 786, fig. 8, Negros, Philippine 
Islands. (Young.) 

210. Halichoeres purpurescens (Bloch & Schneider). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 4014; length 5 in.). 

Labrus purpurescens Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 262, 1801. 

Platyglossus purpurascens, Gfinther, Cat., iv, 158; Bleeker, Atlas, i, 108, pi. xlv, fig. 1. 

220. Halichoeres nigreBcens (Bloch & Schneider). 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 4075 and 4076; length 5.2 and 6.5 in.). 

Labnu nigrescens Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 263, 1801. 
Halichares nigrescens Bleeker, Atlas, i, 118, pi. xxxvii, fig. 4. 

221. Halichceres xnixiiatus (Kuhl & Van Hasselt.) 

Seven specimens from Bacon (no. 4(X)3 and 4213; length 1 to 3 in.). 

Julis miniatus Kuhl & Van Uasselt in Cuvler & Valenciennes, llist. Nat. Poiss., xni, 337 (400), Java; Ofinther, Cat., iv, 150. 
Halichares miniatus, Bleeker, Atlas, i, 114, pi. xli, fig. 5. 

222. Halichoeres guttatus (Bloch). 

Five specimens from Bacon (no. 3753 and 4000; length 2.5 to 2.75 in.). 

Labrus guttatus Bloch, Ichth., pi. ccLXXXvni, fig. 2, 1797, New Holland. 
Labrus argus Bloch & Schneider. Syst. Ichth., 263, 1801. 
Platyglossus guttatus, Oiinther, Cat., iv, 155 (Sumatra; Ceram; Chusan). 
Halichceres guttatus, Bleeker", Atlas, i, 124, pi. xxxv, fig. 1. 
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223. .HalichcBres leparensis (Bleeker). Masangui. 

Twelve specimens from Bacon (no. 3770 and 4001; length 1.25 to 2 in.) and one from San Fabian (no. 
3835; length 1.25 in.). 

JviU leparensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iii, 1862, 730, Banka. 
Halichctres leparensis Bleeker, Atlas, i, 119, pi. xui, fig. 5. 
PkUyglossus leparensis, QOnther, Cat., iv, 156. 

224. Halichcsres pcecilus (Lay & Bennett). 

Seven specimens from Bacon (no. 3980; length 1.5 to 3.5 in.). 

Julis pctcUa Lay & Bennett, Zool. Beech. Voy., Blossom, 66, pi. 19, fig. 1, Lroo-Choo Islands. 

Halichctres pacHa, Bleeker, Atlas, i, 115, pi. xxxix, fig. 4. 

PUUyglossus pacUus, Qilnther, Cat., iv, 152. 

Halichares annulatus Fowler, Joum. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila.. 2d ser., xii, 535, pi. xx, upper fig., June 10, 1904, Sumatra. 

Family PSEUDOCHROMlDiE. 
226. Labradnus trlBpilos (Bleeker). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 4216; length 1.2 and 1.25 in.). 
Cichlops trispHos Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., ix, 1855, 110, Halmaheira, Ba^an; Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccxc, fig. 2. 

226. Labraciniis melanotsBxiia (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3933; length 5.5 in.). 

CicUops melanotxnia Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., m, 1852, 765, Macassar, Celebes; GOnther, Cat., n, 259. 
Pseudochromis melanotsmia, Bleeker Atlas, ix, pi. cccxc, fig. 5. 

Family SCARICHTHYIDiE. 

227. Chcerops anchorago (Bloch). Mtdmyl. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3552 to 3554, 3536, 3691, 3692, 4138, 4139, and 4066; length 5 to 8.5 
in.), and one from Jolo (no. 3239; length 6 in.). 

Spams anchorago Bloch. Ichth., vni, 85, pi. cclxxvi, 1797. 
Champs anchorago, Gfintber, Cat., iv, 95 (Amboyna). 

228. Choerops auritum (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). Ihddul. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3819; length 3 in.), and 2 (no. 4067 and 4070; length 9 in.), without 
definite locality. 

The degree of development of the canine teeth varies greatly in this as in related species. 

Scarus auritus Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xiv, 161 (218), 1839, Java. 
Scarichthys auritus, Giinther, Cat., iv, 213 (Ambojma; Hongkong; Aneityum) ; Bleeker, Atlas, i, 15, pi. I, fig. 3. 

229. Scarichthys cceruleopunctatus (RQppell). Ihddvl. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 4110), 2 from Bulan (no. 3241 and 3242; length 5.5 and 6.5 in.), and 3 
from Bacon (no. 3737 and 3799; length 6 to 10.2 in.). 

This species may be distinguished from S. auritiis by the strong development of canine teeth. 

Scarus (CaUiodon) carvieo-puncUUus RQppell, Neue Wirb., Fische, 24, pi. 7, fig. 3, Djedda; GQnther, Cat., iv, 213; Bleeker, 
Atlas, I, 16, pi. I, fig. 2. 

230. Calotoxnus genistriatTis (Cuvier & Valenciennes). Ogus; Palit. 

One specimen from Zamboanga (no. 3773; length 8.75 in.), and one from Jolo (no. 4055; length 9.75 in.). 

Callyodon genistriatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xiv, 218 (203), 1839, no locality given; OOnther, Cat., iv, 
215; Bleeker, Atlas, i, 13, pi. i, fig. 1. 
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231. Callyodon quoyi (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
One specimen from Bacon (no. 3234; length 7.5 in.). 

Soanu quoyi Gavler & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xiv, 203 (273), 1839, New Ireland (New Mecklenburg). 
Paeudoscartu quoyi, Bleeker, Atlas, i, 20, pi. vi, fig. 3 (Temate); Oflnther, Gat., iv, 239. 

232. Callyodon lacerta (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 3938, 3939, and 3240; length 4.75 to 6.2 in.), and one from Bacon (na 
4126). 

8caru9 lacerta Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., xiv, 161 (217), 1839, Pondicherry. 
Paeudoscarua struginoius Bleeker, Atlas, i, 40, pi. xvn, fig. 2, 1862; Oilnther, Cat., iv, 229. 

233. Callyodon oktodon (Bleeker). MuLmuL, 

One specimen from Zamhoanga (no. 3715; length 10.75 in.). 

P9€Udoscaru9 oktodon Bleeker, Versl. Kon. Akad. Wet., xn, 1861, 235, Buton; Bleeker, Atlas, i, 33, pi. xm, tig. 2, 1802. 
Pteudosearus octodon, Otinther, Cat., iv, 234. 

234. Callyodon balinensis (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3735; length 8.25 in.). 

8oaru8 balinen»i8 Bleeker, Icbth. Fauna Bali, 8, Verb. Bat. Gen., xxii, 1849, Bali. 
Pteudoscanu balineruis Bleeker, Atlas, i, 39, pi. xvi, fig. 3, 1862; Oantber, Cat., iv, 228. 

Family CHiCTODONTIDiE. 

236. Cheetodon selene Bleeker. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 4342; length 5.2 in.). This specimen shows a wide dusky longitudinal 
stripe along the median line of side from caudal, fading out near head. 

Chatodon »elene Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., v. 76, 1853, Solor; GAntber, Cat., u, 30 (Amboyna). 
Tetragonoptrui ( CJuetodontops) selene Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccLXXvn, fig. 5. 

236. ChsBtodon auriga Forsk&l. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3694; length 4.75 in.). 

CJuetodon auriga Forsk&l. Descr. Anim., 60, 1775, Red Sea; GUntber, Cat., ii, 7 (Red Sea). 
TetragOTWptrus (Linoptiora) auriffa, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccLXXni, fig. 4. 

237. ChaBtodon vagabundiis Linnieus. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3387; length 5.35 in.). 

CJuetodon vagalmndus Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 276, 1758, Indies; GQntber, Cat., ii, 25 (Mauritius; Ambojma); Fowler, 

Fisbes of Sumatra, 544, 1904. 
Tetragonoptrua {Linophora) vagabundua, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 48, pi. cccLXXvm, fig. 1 (Sumatra, etc.). 

238. ChsBtodon f alcula Bloch. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3369 and 3370; length 5.1 and 5.25 in.). 

Chattodonfalcula Bloch, Icbtb., xn, 100, pi. ccccxxvi. fig. 2, 1797, Coromandel; Gantber, Cat., ii, 17 (Batoe); Gantber, 

Fiscbe der SQdsee, pi. 27, fig. c. 
Tetragonoptrua (Oxychattodon) falcula, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 52, pi. ccclxxiii, fig. 1. 

239. ChsBtodon octofasciatus Bloch. 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3894 and 3917; length 2.75 and 3.1 in.). These specimens show a dusky 
spot below the lateral line between the fourth and fifth black bands. 

CJuetodon octofaaciatua Blocb, Icbtb., vi, 85, pi. ccxv, fig. 1, 1797. East Indies; GQntber, Cat.. ll, 17 (Singapore). 
Tetragonoptrua ( Tetragonoptrua) octofaaciatua, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 38, pi. ccclxxvi, fig. 3. 
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240. ChsBtodon uzmnaculatus Bloch. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3342; length 4 in.)* This specimen has a dusky wedge-shaped area 
extending down from the black spot. 

Chxtodon unimactUatu* Bloch. Ichth., pi. cci, fig. 1, East Indies;- Oanther. Cat., u, 11. 
Tetragonopirus {LepidochsUodon) unimaculatua, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 45, pi. ccclxxv, fig. 5. 

241. Taurichthys variuB Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

One large specimen from Bacon (no. 3336; length 5.S6 in.). 

Tawrichthyt variiu Cavier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss.. vii. 111 (148), pi. 181, 1831, no locality given. 
Heniochiu varius, Qfinther Cat., n, 41 (Molucca Sea; Amboyna). 

242. Heniochus acuzninatua (LinnsBus). Pampanon. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3437; length 4.25 in.), and 3 young from San Fabian (no. 3771 ; length 2 in.). 

Chxtodon acuminatus Linnseas, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 272, 1758, Indies. 

Chaetodan macrolepidotus Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 274, 1758; after Artedi. 

Heniochiu macroleptdotus, Gdnther, Cat., ii, 39 (Ceylon; Amboyna; Port Essington; Australia). 

Taurichihys macrolepidotus, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 29, pi. ccclxvii, fig. 1. (Misprinted microlepidatits on plate.) 

Heniochut acuminahu, Jordan & Evermann. Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxm, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 376, pi. lv (Honolulu). 

Family PLATACIDiE. 

243, Platax orbiculaxiB (Forsk&I). Kiting. 

Two fine adults from Jolo (no. 4158 and 4159; length 6 and 6.5 in.). Anterior dorsal and anal rays 
greatly produced, those of dorsal exceeding total length of fish; ventrals very long, equaling length of fish to 
base of caudal. 

ChKtodon orbicularis Forsk&l. Descr. Anim., 59. 1779, Re4 Sea. 
Chsetodon vespertUio Bloch, Ichth.. vi, 49, pi. cxcix, fig. 2, 1797. 
Platax vespertilio. Day. Fishes India, 236, pi. li, fig. 5; Bleeker, Atlas, ix, 74, pi. ccclxxix, fig. 1, and pi. ccclxxx, figs. 2 

and 3. 
Platax orbicularis, Giinther, Cat., n, 490 (Port Essington). 

Family EPHlPPlDiE. 
244. Ephippus argus (Gmelin) . Pingao (young) ; SaramoUeia. 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 4087 to 4089; length 5.5 to 6.75 in.), and 7 young from San Fabian 
(no. 3d88; length 2 to 2.55 in.). 

Chxtodon argus Qmelln, Syst.. Nat.. 1248, 1788, Indies. 

Soatophagus argus, Gilnther, Cat., n, 58 many localities; Day, Fishes India, 114, pi. xxix, fig. 3. 

« 

Family ACANTHURID^. 

245. HepatuB celebicus (Bleeker). 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 4122; length 6.75 in.)- White ring obsolete. 
Aeanthurus celebicus Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., m, 1852, 761, Celebes; OUnther, Cat., m, 339. 

246. CtenochsBtus striatuB (Quoy & Qaimard). Saliao. 

Two specimens from Zamboanga (no. 4120 and 4121; length 8.2 and 9.5 in.). 

Aeanthurus striatus Qaoy & Qaimard, Voy. Uranie, ZooL, 373, pi. 63, fig. 3, 1824, Guam; Oilnther, Cat., ni, 334. 
CUnochKtus striatfu, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxiii, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 398 (HUo; Honolulu; Kailua). 

B. B. F. 1906—7 
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247. AcanthuruB unicornis (Forsk&l). 

One specimen (young) from San Fabian (no. 3960; length 2.5 in.). 

Chsetodon unicornis Forsk&l, Descr. Anim., 63, 1775, Djidda. 

Acanthurus unicornis, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxiii, pt. 1, 1903 (1905), 402 (Honolulu; HUo; Fuako 
Bay, Hawaii). 

Family SIGANIDiC. 

248. SiganuB javus (Linnaeus). 

Two specimens from Bulan (no. 4092 and 4093; length 9 and 10 in.). Head 4.1 in length; depth 2.18; 
snout 2.1 in head; eye 3.35. Dorsal xiu, 10; anal vu, 9. 

TeiUhis javus Linnssus, Syst. Nat., ed. xu, 507, 1766; Day, Fishes India, 165, pi. xxxix, fig. 5; QOnther, Cat., m, 315 (Ceylon; 

Singapore; Amboyna; Hobson Bay). 
Amphacanthus javuSf Cuvier Si Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Polss., x, 86 (118), (Pondicherry). 

249. Siganusfuscescens (Houttuyn). Palit. 

Apparently a very abundant species in the Philippines. The present collection contains 747 specimens 
from Bacon (no. 3382, 3622, 3623, 3923, 3924, 3440, 3500, 3501, 3502, 3513, 3851, 4006, 4007, 4143, 4144; 
length 1.5 to 8.5 in.), 2 from Jolo (no. 3518 and 3639), and 1 from San Fabian (no. 3864). 

These have been carefully compared with specimens from Japan, Cavite, and Panay. They agree 
perfectly, even to the bars on the caudal. 

Centrogaster fuscescens Houttuyn, Verh. Holl. Maat. Weet. Haariem, xx, 1782, 333. 
Amphacanthus fuscescens ,Richard8on, Ichth. China, 243, 1846. 
Teuthis fuscescens, GUnther, Cat., iii, 321 (coast of Nagasaki). 

250. Siganus virgatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3233; length 7.5 in.). Readily known by the bluish transverse lines on 
snout and interorbital and the oblique dark lines downward and forward from dorsal. 

Amphacanthus virgatus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., x, 97 (133), 1835, Java. 

Teuthis virgata, Qilnther, Cat., in, 323 (Philippines; China); Day, Fishes India, 166, pi. XL, fig. 3 (Andamans). 

261. Siganus vermiculatus (Kuhl & Van Hasselt). Pugut; Alama. 

Seven specimens from 2^mboanga (no. 3251 to 3257; length 3.5 to 6.75 in.), 4 from Bacon (no. 3303 to 
3306; length 3 to 4 in.), 3 from Philippines (no local label, no. 3800 to 3802; length 3 in.), and one very large 
specimen from San Fabian (no. 4037; length 11 in.). 

Amphacanthus vermiculatus Kuhl & Van Hasselt in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., x, 92 (126), 1835, New Guinea. 
Teuthis vermiculata, OUnther, Cat., m, 317 (Philippines; Amboyna); Day, Fishes India, 166, pi. xl, fig. 1 

262. Siganus lineatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes) . Samaral; Mororosa. 

Two from Bulan (no. 4056 and 4057; length 9.75 and 10.5 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 4039; length 

10.2 in.). 

Amphacanthus linecUus Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., x, 95 (130), pi. 286, 1835, Vanicoloand New Guinea. 
Teuthis lineata, Oilnther, Cat., in, 322. 

263. Lo unimaculatus Evermann & Scale, new species. 

Head 3.3 in length to base of caudal; depth 2.5; eye 4 in head; snout 1.9; opercle with a number of low 
thin vertical ridges; preopercle with somewhat similar oblique lines; lower edge of preopercle finely dentate; 
scales cycloid and very minute on body, the head nearly naked, having only a few scattered nonimbricated 
scales below eye and along side of snout ; interorbital 3.75; pectoral 1.45; ventral scarcely shorter than pectoral; 
dorsal xni, 10; anal vii, 9; ventral i, 3, i. 

Body greatly compressed, elongate, the ventral and dorsal outlines nearly parallel from nuchal crest to base 
of twelfth dorsal spine; snout much produced, tubular, the maxillary 1.3 in eye; interorbital space but slightly 
convex; dorsal profile rising abruptly from behind the eye in a thin trenchant ridge; tt^eth in a single row, 
uniform in size, incisor-like, brown-tipped in the upper jaw, smaller and plain white in color in the lower, about 
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12 on each side in each jaw; origin of doisal in vertical above base of pectoral, the first spine 1.6 in snout, the 
longi>s( spine (the seventh) about equal to snout tuid half diameter of eye, the last spine equal to snout; origin 
of anal imdE^r baac of seventh dorsal spine; first anal spine slightly longer than tirst spine of dorsal, the fourth 
spine slightly greater than snout; soft dorsal and soft anal pointed, the middle rays longest, about equal in 
the 2 fins and equaling the snout; caudal moderately foiled, the loboe ^iial to snout and half eye; ventral 
not reaching origin of anal. 

Color in alcohol, mottled brovmish; snout, head and breast back to origin of doraal and ventral fins rich 
Brovmish black, extending on Hide in a broad curve to middle of pectoral; interorbital space and side of head 
below eye paler; fir^t dorsal spine black, the othera yellowish white; first ray of pectoral blackj rays of fin 



Fio. 10.— 1^ animacvialui Evvrmann & Seale, new Bpfcles, Type. 

whitish with some indistinct black blotches; skin of ventral spines blackish, rays of the fin white; soft doreal 
and entire anal yellowish whil«, the spines of the latter with dark edgea; caudal dusky along edges, otherwise 
yellowish white; a large round brownish black spot one-half larger than eye on lateral line under base of last S 
dorsal spines and first dorsal ray. 

This species is related to Lo vuipinis (Schlegel & Muller), from which it diflers In the more slender body 
and in the presence of the black lateral spot. 

Only one specimen obtained, the type, no. 55915, U. S. National Museum (original no. 3538), 7.5 inches 
long, collected by Mr. Charles J. PierBon, at Bacon, Sorsogon, P. I. 

Family BALISTED^. 
304. Balistes uger Mungo Park. 
One specimen from Bacon (no. 3603; length 5.5 in.}. 
fioJulH mger Uungn E'ark, Trans. Linn. Soc. LonU., m, 1T97..17. Bumatri; GUnlhtT.CBt., viu, 2IS; Bliieker. Atlas, V, pi. 
ccivMlg. I. 

2S6. BaliateB flBTimarginatUB Euppell. Pakol. 

One very large specimen (no. 4154; length 15 in.) from Bacon. Head 3 in len^h; depth 1.8; eye 5 in 
head; snout 1.2; interorbital 2.8; first dorsal spine 1.8; depth of caudal peduncle 3,5, its greatest width 5; 
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longest dorsal ray 1.75; longest anal ray 1.5; length of pectoral 2. Teeth very strong, the front ones conic; 
dermal plates strong and rough, 29 from gill-opening to base of caudal; preocular groove distinct. 

Balittes flavimarffifuUiu Rflppell, Atlas, Fiache, 33, 1828, Red Sea; GQnther, Cat., viii, 223 (Red Sea; Amboyna). 
Balittet (Pseudobalittes) flavimarfftnatus, Bleekpr, Atlas, v, 113, pi. ccxxiv, fig. 3. 

266. BaliBtapuB undulatus (Mungo Park). 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3374, 3375, 3438, 3439, 3604, 4058 to 4060, and 4123; length 4.75 to 6.5 
In.). 

Balistes undukUut Mungo Park, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond., iii, 1797, 37, Sumatra; GQnther, Cat., vm, 226 (Red Sea; Zanzibar; 

Moluccas; Sumatra; Amboyna; Ceram; Zebu, Philippines; China; Japan). 
BdlisttB (BaliHapus) lifuatiu Blceker, Atlas, v, 118, pi. ccxxix, fig. 2. 

267. Balifitapus aculeatus (Linnaeus). Pugid. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3307, 3308, 3388, 3389, 3433 to 3435, 41 18 and 4119; length 3.5 to 6.5 in.), 
and 2 from Zamboanga (no. 3364 and 3373). 

Balistes aculeatus Linnsus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 328, India; GQnther, CJat., viii, 223 (He de France; Island of Johanna; Zanzi- 
bar; Moluccas; Amboyna; China Seas; Fiji; Micronesia; Seychelles; Mauritius). 
Balistapw actUealus, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxiii, 1903 (1905), 414, pi. LXii. 

Family MONACANTHID.E. 
268. Monacanthus chinensis (Bloch). 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 3259, 3260, and 4140; length 5 to 6.5 in.). 

Bali8te» chinensis Bloch. Ichth., v, 24. pi. clii, fig. 1, 1797, Brasil and China. 

Monacanthus chinensis, Giinther, Cat., vm, 236 (North China; Pinang; Singapore; Shanghai); Bleeker, Atlas, v, 126, pi. 

ccxxii, fig. 2. 
» 

200. MonacanthuB xnacrurus Bleeker. Bungaong. 

One fine specimen from Jolo (no. 3693; length 7.5 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 3676; length 5.55 in.). 
These specimens show traces of dark bands at base of anal. 

Monacanthus macrurus Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., xii,226, 1857, Nias; Gunther, Cat., vm, 247, 1870. 
Psoidonwnacanthus macrurus Bleeker, Atlas, v, 134, pi. ccxxviii, fig. 2. 

260. Oabeckia scxipta (Osbeck). Samarang. 

Three specimens from Jolo (no. 3313 to 3315; length 4.5 to 8.2 in.). Color in spirits, yellowish with 
brown spots and reticulations; caudal 2.5 in length. 

These specimens differ from typical examples of O. acripta in having the dorsal spine very short, its length 
being less than diameter of eye. They may represent an undescribed species, the describing of which we 
defer until additional material can be examined. 

Balistes scriptus Osbeck, Rcise nack Ostindien und China, 1, 144, 1765, China Seas. 

Balistes monoceros scriptus, Gmehn, Syst. Nat., 1463, 1788; after Osbock. 

Monacanthus scriptus, GQnther, Cat., vm, 262. 

Osheckia scrivtn, Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., xxiil, 1903 (1905), 422, flg. 184 (Honolulu). 

Family TETRAODONTIDiE. 
261. Lagocephalua hypselogeneion (Bleeker). 

Three specimens from Bulan (no. 4023 to 4025; length 3.5 to 3.75 in.). 

These examples have the fold of skin on lower posterior portion of side and tail well developed; caudal 
lunate and banded with numerous fine vertical lines; cheek with 5 subvertical bars of brown; upper half of 
body with numerous whitish spots. These seem to resemble Day's figure in every respect. 

Tetraodon hypselogeneion Bleeker, Nat. TlJds. Ned. Ind., m, 300, 1852, Amboyna, Wahai. 
Tetrodon hypselogenion, Giinther, Cat., vm, 277; Day, Fishes India, 702, pi. CLXXXiii. fig. 5. 
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262. Canthigaater bennetti (Bleeker). 

Four gpedmens from Bacon (no. 3749; length 1.25 to 1.75 in.). 

TropidiclUhys benneUi Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., vi, 504, Amboyna. 
Tetrodon bennetti, Giinther, Cat., vm, 301. 
CanAogaster ocellatus Bleeker, Atlas, v, 80. 
PsUonotus oceUatus, Bleeker, Atlas, v, pi. ccxiv, fig. 5. 

263. Canthigaater oompresaoa (Proc^). 

Two specimens from Philippines (no local label, no. 4018; length 2.2 and 2.75 in.). 

Tetrodon compressua Procd, BolL Soc. Philom. 1822, 130, Manila. 
Tetrodon HrioUUua, Qilnther, Cat., vin, 304. 
Canthoffcuier striokUiu, Bleeker, Atlas, v, 82. 
Psilonotus atrioUUus, Bleeker, Atlas, v, pi. ccxin, fig. 6. 

m 

264. Spheroidea lunaria (Bloch & Schneider). BoteU, 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 4033; length 3.25 in.). 

Tetrodon lunaris Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 505, 1801, Malabar; Ofinther, Cat., vm, 274 (Philippines and many other 

places). 
Spheroidea lunaria, Jordan & Seale, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvin, 1905, 790 (Negros). 

266. Tetraodon xiigropanctatuB Bloch & Schneider. Doele. 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 4062; length 8.5 in.). This example is uniform black, the spicules silvery 
white, short and developed only on belly, back, and sides; the caudal, cheeks, snout, chin, and a spot on the 
middle of back naked; fins black except pectorals, which have a slight wash of yellowish. 

Tetraodon nigro-punctatua Bloch & Schneider, Syst. Ichth., 507, 1801, Tranquebar. 

Tetrodon nigropunctaiua, Ofinther Cat., vm, 293. 

Crayracion nigropunctatua, Bleeker, Atlas, v, 74, pi. ccvi, fig. 4. 

Family OSTRACIID^. 

266. Ostracion tuberoulatuzn linmeus. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 3764; length 1 n.). 

Oatracion tuberculatua Ltnnseus, Syst. Nat., ed- x, 331, 1758, India. 

Oatracion ctAicua Linnseus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 332, 1758, India; Ounther, Cat., viii, 260 (Red Sea; Zanzibar; Seychelles; Mauri- 
tius; Ceylon; Amboyna; Ceram; South Australia). 

267. Oatracion gibbosum Linnaeus. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 3853; length 2.4 in.). 

Oatracion gibboaua Linneus, Byst. Nat., ed. x, 332, 1758, India: GUnther, Cat., vm, 258. 
Oatracion turritua Day, Fishes India, 005, pi. clxxxi, fig. 4. 
Oatracion ( Tetroaomua) turritua, Bleeker, Atlas v, 31, pi. ccm, fig. 3. 

Family SCORP^NIDiE. 

HYPOMACBUS Evermann ft Seale, new s^enm. 
Hypomacma Evennann &. Seale, new genus of ScorpsBnidae (Hypomacraa aibaienaia). 

This genus is related to Sehasto'psis Gill, from which it differs in having the tenth to thirteenth pectoral 
rays much produced. The upper 9 rays are subequal, their length half that of head; length of tenth ray 1.2 
in head, the eleventh to thirteenth successively shorter, the last 3 usually shorter than the upper 9 and not 
detached, (^a'a, under; //aicpog, long; referring to the produced lower pectoral rays.) 
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268. HypoTiiacTua albaiensiB ErermaoD & Senle, new species. 

Head 2.25 in length without caudal; depth 3.25; eye 3.75 in head: snout 3.75; intprorbital 2 in snout; 
dois«l]iui,9 (the cotjpe hiia the soft dorsal deformed, with only 5 niys);»iuil in, 5; scales 6-26-13, about 16 
tuhulea in lateral line. 

Body moderately compressed , the head rather elongal^, the lower jaw projecting, depth of caudal peduncle 
4.1 in head; majtillary 2 in head, the distal end under the posterior margin of pupil, its distal width 1.5 in eye; 
mandible 1.75 in bead; villiform t#«th on jaws and vomer, none on paiatinrs; ^llrakers very small, Son low< r 
limb of first arch; spines of head as follows: opercular 2; preopercular 2, the upper the larger, with a small 
sup::riinposed spine on its base; bony stay across cheek with 2 spines, 4 above eye, 5 on each side of nuchal 
region ; a distinct fringed orbital tentacle equal in length to pupil ; a short dermal flap at base of each nuchal 
spine; a branched flap at nostril, and a rather long preorbital flap hanging over maxillary. 

Body entirely scaled, head scaled: origin of dorsal above axil of pectoral, longest spine 3.2 In head; 
origin of anal under origin of soft dorsal, its longest ray 2 in head, the second anal spine the longest and strongest, 
2.3 in head; origin of veutrals about midway between tip of upper jew and origin of anal, their length 1.85 in 
head, their tips falling far short of anal; pectoral peculiar, the 9 upper rays short, about 2 In head, their lips 
scarcely extending past tips of ventrals; the lower part of fin elongate, composed of 7 simple rays, the longest 
1.19 in head, their tips beyond hne with origin of anal fin; caudal rounded, 1.65 in head. 



Fig- 10-^Hifpomanua oJt«inni* Evennann 4 Seale, new ipede). Typi'. 

Color in spirits, mottled brownish, a large yellowish area occupying entire upper two-thirds of opercle, 
extending to eye anleriorly, and posteriorly cxl«nding down and covering base of pectoral; a round blark 
opercular spot poatenor of and between the preopercular apmes: about 5 indistinct rather narrow daril bands 
over back; spinous dorsal with irregular dusky markings, soft dorsal with daik base and tip, the mid portion 
whitish; anal with irregular dark maikings, ibe most distinctive being a blark spot on posterior axil of (in; 
ventrals shaded with dusky dots posteriorly; pectoral with brown dots on the short rays, the elongal« rays 
whit« with a few scattered brown dots: caudal dusky at tip, a slight dusky wash on base of rays. 

Type, no.55902, U.S. National Museum, original no. 3866 (10,771 ),2.5inches long, fnmi Bacon, Soraogon, 
P. I., collected by Mr. Charles J. Pierson. Colype, no. 20,006, Stanford L'nivereity, a specimen 2.25 inches 
long, also from Bacon. 

260. SebastopBiB scabra (Ramsay &(^lbv). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 400t : length 2.75 in.). 
aebatlti iiabtr Rummy AOiciUiy. I'ror. Linn. Sor. N. H. W., X. I8HS. S7T. Shark Reef, Auitralli. 
SfbatlopiH icatm. Jordan & Scalf. I'roc. r, S. Nat. Miin.. XTvm. 1805 (July 3<. 791 (Negrosi. 

370. Sebastopiataa tristia (Klunzingerj, 

Three specimens from Bacon (no. 3CI2 to 3CI4: length 4 l*> 4.5 in.). This species is close to S. nivifrr 
Jordan & Scale, descriWd from Negnw, P. I,, differing in the orbital spines, the dermal flaps, and the color. 
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271. PterolB volitanB (Linnaeus). 

Two fine specimens from Bacon (no. 3444 and 3445; length 6.5 and 6.75 in.). 

Ocuterosteus volUans Linnaeus. Syst. Nat., ed. x, 296, 1758, Amboyna. 

Pterois volitan», OUnther, Cat., ii, 122 (Egypt; South Africa; Cape of Good Hope; Madras; China; Amboyna). 

Pteudomonopteriu (Pterois) volitafu, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. ccccxii, fig. 3. 

272. Dendrochirus zebra (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Four specimens from Bacon (no. 3574 and 3577; length 3.5 to 4.75 in.). 

Pterois zebra Cuvier 6i Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss., iv, 260 (367), 1829. lie de Prance; GOnther, Cat., ii. 126 (Amboyna. 

China; Madagascar). 
Psewiomonopterus {Dendrochirus) zebra, Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi., ccccxi, fig. 1. 

Family PLATYCEPHALIDiE. 

273. Platycephalus batavienais Bleeker. 

One specimen from Jolo (no. 3276; length 8 in.). 

Platycephalus bataviensis Bleeker, Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., iv. 1853, 460, BaUvia; Atlas, ix, pi. ccccxx,fig. 4; Ofinther, Cat. 
II, 188. 

274. Platycephalus insidiator (Forsk&l). Lacay. 

On specimen from San Fabian (no. 3900; length 6.2 in.). 

Cottus insidiator Forsk&i. Descr. Anim., 25, 1775, Red Sea. 

Platycephalus insidiator, Ounther, Cat., ii, 177 (Calcutta; Ganges; (}hina; Malayan Peninsula; Moluccas; Amboyna; Cape 
York; Australia; Red Sea; Port Natal; Cape of Good Hope) . 

276. Platycephalus xnacracanthus Bleeker. Cacabit. 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3857; length 5.25 in.). 
Platycephaius macmcanthus Bleeker, Versl. Meded. Ak. Wet., 2d reeks, in, 1868-9, 253, Amboyna; Atlac, xx,pl. ccccxix, fig. 1. 

Family CALLIONYMID^. 
276. Calliurichthys reevesii (Ricliardson). 

Four specimens from Bulan (no. 4077 to 4080; length 5.75 to 6.5 in.). 
OaUionymus reevesii Richardson, Voy. Sulphur, 60. pi. 36, figs. 1-3 (not 4), 1845, Canton. 

Family NOTOTHENIIDiE. 

277. Paraperds hexophthalzua (Ehrenberg). 
One specimen from Bacon (no. 3721; length 6.2 in.). 

Percis hexophthalma Ehrenberg in Cuvier & Valenciennes, Hist. Nat. Poiss.. ni, 202 (271), 1829, Mastuah; GOnther, (Tat., n, 
239 (Louisiade Archipelago; Red Sea) . 

Family OPHICEPHALIDi€. 

278. OphicephaluB striatus Bloch. 

Five specimens from Philippines (without local label, no. 3791 to 3795; length 3.1 to 4 in.). 

Ophicephalus striatus Bloch, Ichth., x, 117, pi. ccclix. 1797, Baat Indies. 

Ophiocephalus striatus, Giinther, Cat., in, 474 (Loodianah; Ganges; Bengal; Pinang; Madras); Bleeker, Atlas, ix, pi. cccxcix, 
flg.l. 
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Family GOBIIDiE. 

270. Butis leucurus Jordan & Seale. 

Three specimeiu from San Fabian (no. 3858 to 3860; length 3.5 to 4 in.), and one from Bacon (no. 3728; 
length 3.45 in.). Species originally described from Negros; other specimens collected at Cavite by Dr. Geo. A. 
Lung and forwarded to Stanford University. 

Bvlia leucwnu Jordan & Seale. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvm, 1905 (July 3). 794, fig. 13. Negros Island. 

280. 01o880gobiu8 biocellatus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3747 and 3745; length 3.5 and 3.75 in.). Close to Q. giuru, but lower 
jaw less prominent, body more robust and head broader. 

Qobiut hiocetttUua Cavler & Valenciennes. Hist. Nat. Poi8s..xii, 55 (73), 1837, Pondicherry; Gdnther, Cat., m, 20; Day, Fishes 
India. 289, pi. Lxm, fig. 8. 

281. GloBSOgobiuB giuria (Buchanan-Hamilton). Caoabit. 

Nine specimens from Bacon (no. 3725 to 3727, 3729, 3741 to 3744, and 3749; length 4 tol9 in.), one from 
San Fabian (no. 3760), and one from Bulan (No. 4128). 

OoMut giuris Buchanan-Hamilton. Fishes of the Ganges. 51 and 366, pi. 33. fig. 15, 1822, Ganges River; Day, Fishes India, 
294, pi. Lzvn, flg. 1; Oiinther, Cat., m, 21. 

282. Oxjrurichthys cristatus (Day). 

One specimen from San Fabian (no. 3929; length 5.8 in.). 

Eudenoffobifu cristatus Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1873, 109, Bombay. 
Oobius cristatus Day, Fishes India, 291, pi. LXii, fig. 8. 

283. Valenciennea strigata (Broussonet). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3999; length 2.1 in.). Head 3 in length; depth 4.75; scales 150; dorsal 

vi-i, 18; anal i, 17; anterior dorsal rays elongate. Color white; a blue dark-edged band from angle of mouth 

to opercle, another indistinct band on preopercle. 

Ocbius strigatus Broussonet, Ichth., i, 1782. Tahiti. 

Eleotris strigata, Cuvier & Valenciennes. Hist. Nat. Poiss., xii, 189 (251); Qttnther, Cat., m, 131 (Java; Amboyna; 
Celebes; Booroo; Tahiti); GOnther, Fische der Sttdsee, 190. pi. HI, fig. K. 

Family BLENNIlDi£. 

284. Salarias faaciatus (Bloch). 

Ten specimens from Bacon (no. 3974; length 1.2 to 4 in.). 

Blennius fasciatus Bloch. Ichth.. v, pi. clxii, flg. 1. 1797. 

Salariasfasciatus, Gunther, Cat., in. 244 (Borneo; Philippines: New Holland; Victoria Bank; Fiji Islands; Tonga Islands; 
Aneityum); OUnther, Fische der SUdsee, 201, pi. 115, fig. H. 

286. Petroscirtes graministeB (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3757; length 3.2 in.). 

Blennechis grammistes Cuvier & Valenciennes. Hist. Nat. Poiss., xi, 210 (284), 1836, Java. 

Petroscirtes anema, Gunther. Cat., iii. 236 (Amboyna; China); OUnther, Fische der Stidaee. pi. 116, flg. F. 

Petroscirtes grammistes, OUnther, Fiache der SUdsee, 197 (Yap; Kusaie; Amboyna). 

Family ECHENElDiC. 

286. Echeneia naucrates Linnasus. 

One specimen from Bulan (no. 3740; length 10.5 in.). 

Echeneis neucrates (misprint for naucratea) Linnfcus, Syst. Nat., ed. x, 261, 1758, Pelago Indico; OUnther, Cat., n. 384 (many 
localities); Jordan ii Evermann. Fishes North and Mid. Aroer.. 2260, 1898. 
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Family PLEURONECTID^. 
387. FUtophiTS jaTanieua(Bleeker). Palad. 

One BpecimeQ from BuUn (no. 404(1; length a25 in.)- Anal 51; scales 74. 

KHomlHU ^canicu Bleeker, Nst. TlJdB. N»d. Ind., iv, Sta, BatavU. 

Pteadorluimbiu jaiaalcut, Bleeker, Atlaa, vi, 8, pi. ccuxii, Bg. 3; aUntber, Cat., iv, 427 (Ja' 
jcn, flg. 2. 

288. FlatophTTB nua«llli (Gray). 
One specimen from Rulan (no. 4068; length 9 in.). Anal 33; scales 74. 
Ptaleiia mullil Qray, 111. Ind. Zool., Hg. 2. 



'A (Umbllo River, Port Natal). 
389. PlatophryBiieglecttia (Bleeker), Ugveraiigueraj/. 
Three speciinena from San Fabian <no. 3390, 3619 and 3620; length 3.5 to 6.75 in.). Anal 57; scaleaSl. 
PHudorAombiu nteltctui Bleeker, Ned. Tljde. Dleik., m, 4S, and Atliu, vi, g, pi. cciiiiv, Be. I. 

380. natophT7BpantlieTiniis(RQppell). 
Two specimens from Bacon (no. 3409 and 3494; length 5.2 and 6 in.). 
KMmlMii j»n/ft*rtnin ROppell, Atlaa, 121, pi. 31, flg. 1, 1828, Red Sea. 
PlalopliTiii panllurimii, Bleeker, Atlaa, vi. 11, pi. ccxxiin, Bg. 3; Ti»y. Flsbet India, 125, pi. xcn, flgs. 3 and 4; Jordan & 

ETerroann. Bull. 0. S. Fish Comm., ixin, 1993 (1905), 512. 
BlmniMMidithiii panlAfHnui, Gliuther, Cat., iv, 138 (Uauiitlus; Madagaacar; Amboyoa: FIJI). 

391. FlatopIuyB polad Evennann & Scale, new species. Ptdad. 

Head 3.75 in length; depth 2.4; eye6inhead; anout4; maxillaiy 2.3, its distal end under middle of eje; • 
dorsa] 77; anal 60; scales 85; interorbital a veiy narrow trenchant ridge slightly higher than eye; jawsequal; 
canine teeth io anterior of jaws; gillrakets short and blunt, broader than long, 9 on lower limb, the curved 



Fig. 21,— i'lolopftrju valad Evenoann Si Seale. new apwltfs. Type. 

portion of lateral line 3.5 in straight, the depth of the curve 3.1 in its length; longest dorsal ray 2.75 in head; 
longest anal ray 2.1 in head; colored pectoral 2 in bead; caudal rounded, 1.25 in head. Color on left side. 

Color in spirits, brownish; on each side o( lateral line 2 large ocelli, earh inclosing 2 large black spots; 2 
very indistinct dusky blotches on the lateral line, one at posterior curve of lateral line, the other at the beginning 
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of posterior tbird oF bodj; a row of iDdistinct ocelli at boae of each vertical lin; numerous ijuakj dots and 
blotches on fins. 

One lai^ specimen from Bulan (no. 4050; length 15.5 ia.). Tjpe, no. 55898, U. S. National Museum, 
collected by Cbarbs J. Pierson. 

292. FB«ttodeB «nun«i (Btoch & Schneider), Ugverangveray. 

Twospi.>cimen9fronnSan Fabian (no.3S48and3S4g; length 4.75and6.5in.). Head 3.6 in length; depth 
2.5; cjes on right side. It may be that the sinistral specimens recorded by OOnther and Bloeker are a different 

PleunHiecUi tniTori Blwh & S^bnelder, 8;st. Ichth., 150. 1^1, "ad Tnoquebarlum." 

Piettoda tTUmei. GUatlier, Cat., iv, Ha (Chins: Amboi'ns: Plnsng; India); Day, Flsties Inilia, 422. pi. xci. Be. 4; Bleeker, 
AtlM, VI, 4, pL ccuin, Hg. i. 

Family SOLEID^. 
203. AcliiruB tuirtzfeldii Bleeker. 
OtteapecimenFrom"PhilLppincIslanda"(nolocallabi'l;no. 4012; length 4.5 in.). Anal 63; lateral Une OS. 

Achinu HarltfeldU Bteoker, Nst. Tljds. tied. Ind., iv, J8&3, 123. Amboyna; Atlaa, vi, 26, pi. ccxLVi, flg. 1. 
Aieraaaodti hamftldii, Ksup, Archiv t. NBturgesch., Jhg. uiy, 1858, bd. i, 103. 
Solei harizftldii, OUntber, Cat., iv, 171 (Amboyna). 

294. STuaptura BOrsogon«llfllB Evermann & Seale, new species. 

Head5,25inlcngth withoutcaudal; depth2.37; dorsal74; analfil; caudal 15; dorsal and anal continuous 
with caudal; pores of Ut<!ral line 141, of which 20 are in the short curved portion above thp head; interorbit^J 
space scaled, scarcely greater than diameter of lower eye; upper eye covered by skin; the bcaklike snout not 
extending tuound toa line with eye; upper nostril a distinct hollow papilla located in front of lower eye; 



Fia. m.—SuvaplUTa snraogoaenna Ii^venauin & Se'bIb, new speclis Type, 

nostril of blind side gready diluted and frine^l; anterior part o( hi'sd with nuiiicrom drrmal fringes; dermal 
flaps scattered in groups over di Here n I portion of IkhIv, 4 .such fm>up!ton lateral line and I on lacli side of body, 
alternating with the groups on lateral line; smaller groups along base of dorsal and anal fin; lateral line straight 
until it reaches head, where it makes a sharp curve ending on aline with anttrior margin of upper eye; gillrakera 
obsolete: colored pectoral 3.75 in head; uncolored pectoral 4; dorsal iK'ginning on snout in front of eyes, \la 
middle ray 1.85 in head; middle anal ray 2 in head: colored ventral 2,tl; caudal 1,3, 
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Color in spirits, brownish, the groups of dermal flaps described above blackish; colored pectoral black, 
tipped with white; margin of dorsal and anal white with a submarginal dusky area, more easily distinguished 
on under side. 

This species is related to S. paUj but is distinguished by the greater number of rays and the dilated nostril. 

One fine specimen from Bacon, Sorsogon, no. 4133 (10,825); length 9 in., type, no. 55916, U. S. National 
Museum, collected by Charles J. Pierson. 

295. Pardachirus pavoninus (Lac^p^dc). 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3383; length 5.5 in.). Anal 56; lateral line 100. 

Achirut pavoninus Lac^pMe, Hist. Nat. Poiss., iv, 658 and 661; Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 24. pi. ccxli, fig. 1. 
Pardachinu pavoninus, QtLnther, Cat., iv, 479 (Pinang; Singapore; Moluccas). 

296. Soleichthys heterorhinos (Bleeker) . 

One specimen from Bacon (no. 3927; length 4.2 in.). Anal 78; lateral line 112. 

Solea heterorhinos Bleeker Visch fauna Amboina, 64, Act. Soc. Sc. Indo-Ned., i. 64, 1856, Amboyna. 
Solea heterorhinus, Bleeker, Atlas, vi, 17. 

Solea heterorhina, Giinther, Cat., iv, 466 (Celebes, Amboyna); Bleeker, Atlas, vi, pi. ccxc, fig. 2; Day, Fishes India, 426, pi. 
xcn, fig. 5. 
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A CESTODE PARASITE IN THE FLESH OF THE BUTTERFISH. 



By EDWIN UNTON, Ph. D. 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 

During the summer of 1904, at the laboratory of the Bureau of Fisheries at 
Woods Hole, Mass., while I was engaged in the study of helminth parasites of fishes, 
a particular case of parasitism was called to my attention by Dr. Lynd Jones, 
who had observed the frequency of a parasite in the flesh of butterfish, Poronotus, 
tricbcanihuSf which he had been feeding to terns. 

The parasites occur in the muscle tissue of their host in the form of small cysts 
usually less than 1 millimeter in length. Each cyst consists of a connective-tissue 
envelop surrounding a plerocercus (blastocyst) in which is the scolex of a cestode 
worm. In most of the cases examined the scolex was found to be suflSciently devel- 
oped to admit of its being referred to the species Otohothrium crenacoUe. The 
adult of this species, first found by me in the spiral valve of the hammerhead shark 
{Sphyma zygsena), was made the type of a new genus." 

The genus OtobotJirium is distinguished from Rhynchohothrium by the presence 
of two supplemental eversible organs on each of the two bothria. These supple- 
mental organs are covered with minute spine-like bristles, and appear either as 
small pits or small papillae, depending on whether they are inverted or everted. In 
1901 I recorded from the muscles of the butterfish cestodesthat should have been 
referred to this species, but, their real nature not being recognized at that time, they 
were wrongly placed in the genus Rhynchoboihriumfi For the purpose of comparison 
with observations recorded for the first time in this paper, I make the following 
extract from the record cited : 

On August 26, 1899, 2 butterfish * * * were submitted to me by Dr. C. Judson Herrick. * * ♦ 
The muscles between the ribs contained great numbers of small cysts. When one of these was compressed, 
a blastocyst was liberated, from which, upon further pressure, a larval cestode * * * could be obtained. 
Forty of these cysts were counted in a space 4 millimeters square. 

Similar conditions were observed in a butterfish brought to me by Mr. E. E. T^rzzer August 17, 1900, 
and in another examined the following day. 

a Linton, Notes on Entozoa of marine fishes of New England. Report of the Conunissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1887, p. 849-853, pi. xm, fig. 9-15, and pi. xiv, fig. 1-4. 

^ Linton, Parasites of fishes of the Woods Hole region. U. S. Fish Conmiission Bulletin for 1899, vol. 

XIX, p. 453-454, pi. xxni, fig. 255-256a, and pi. xxiv, fig. 265. 
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In these cases enormous numbers of cysts were seen in the muscles. They were most abundant on the 
ventral side of the vertebral column, between the subvertebral spines. They were also scattered through 
the dorsal region, lying deep among and near the dorsal vertebral spines. The cysts are small, oval, about 
1 mm. in length and somewhat less in shorter diameter. * * * Dimensions of larva in millimeters: Length, 
0.7; bothria nearly circular, 0.3 in diameter; diameter of neck, 0.1. Contractile bulbs very short. 

Since the foregoing record was made I have found this parasite in a number of 
different hosts at Beaufort, N. C.**, Woods Hole, Mass., and in Bermuda. Details 
of these finds are given in my reports on these localities and a list of the hosts is 
given later in this paper. 

Beginning with August 8, 1904, a systematic search was made for these 
parasites in the flesh of the butterfish and examinations were made on nine different 
dates that season, the last on October 12. The fish came from Buzzards Bay, near 
the village of Woods Hole; Nomans Land, a small island which lies some five miles 
at sea off the western end of Vineyard Sound ; Montauk, Long Island, and Barnegat, 
N. J. In all, 1 88 fishes were examined, of which only one-half of 1 per cent were 
without parasites in the flesh, and 75 per cent were badly infested. Prior to August 
8 a few butterfish had been examined, but search was made only on and in the 
viscera. Of these examinations I find in my notes on the dates July 20 and 26 
mention of finding on the viscera small cysts containing living blastocysts, which, 
though not sufficiently developed for certain identification, are very probably 
OtohothHum crenacoUe. It is somewhat surprising in the light of the subsequent 
discovery of the prevalence of this parasite in the flesh of the butterfish, and in the 
intestinal walls of many other fish, that the viscera of the butterfish should be so 
free from it. 

During the summers of 1905 and 1906 the search for parasites was continued 
and a total of 331 fish were examined. Of these 42 per cent were badly infested, 
and only 11 per cent revealed no parasites. 

DESCRIPTION OF SCOLEX, CYST AND BLASTOCYST. 

Scolex. — In most cases where the cysts were opened the scoleces were found 
to be sufficiently developed to admit of identification. So far as can be determined 
from the scolex alone the species is Otohothrium crenacoUe, The bothria agree 
closely with those of the adult as found in the spiral valve of the hammerhead. 
The proportions of the head and neck, the blunt salient angles, and the crenulate 
border of the posterior end of the neck produced by the diverging posterior ends 
of the contractile bulbs are all in close agreement with similar features in the adult. 
The hooks on the proboscides, although seen to present considerable variety, are not 
in disagreement with what I have observed in the adult (fig. 12-16). The peculiar 
accessory organs on the bothria were found to be present in all scoleces that possessed 
well-developed proboscides, and they were found to have longer bristles than was 
noted in the original descriptions (fig. 10, 11). They are eversible, and together 
with the proboscides often showed signs of life where the scolex was otherwise 
quiescent. 

a Linton, Parasites of fishes of Beaufort, North Carolina. Bulletin Bureau of Fisheries, vol. xxiv, 
1904, p. 321-428, pi. i--xxxiv. 
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Oyst and blastocyst, — The walls of the cysts are comparatively thin, and in 
sections are seen to be made up of a few concentric layers of connective tissue. 

The plerocercus or blastocyst has a large number of comparatively coarse 
calcareous bodies in the parenchyma; abundant contractile fibers occur in its wall, 
whose outer layer is a dense cuticle. Each blastocyst contains a single scolex. 

The cysts lie both in the connective tissue septa and in the midst of the muscle 
bundles. While the usual shape is oval, with longer diameter about 1 millimeter or 
less, and the shorter diameter approximately two-thirds of the longer, a considerable 
variety may be found where a large number of cysts is examined. For example, 
among cysts removed from a fish in the lot from Barnegat, N. J., the following 
dimensions, in millimeters, were recorded : 
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diameter. 


diameter. 
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mm. 


1... 


0.57 


0.57 


2... 


0.75 


0.52 


3... 
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0.76 


4... 
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0.76 


6... 


1.35 


0.76 


6... 
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0.45 



In this lot the following additional measurements were made: Diameter of 
proboscis, with hooks, 0.023; without hooks, 0.014; length of longer hooks, 0.008. 
Figures 12-16 show more variation in size and shape of hooks in different parts of 
the proboscis than has been hitherto recorded for this species. 

DISTRTOUnON AND NUMBER OF CYSTS IN BUTTERFISH. 

The distribution of the cysts in the body of the fish is determined, in some 
degree at least, by the position of the principal blood vessels. This is indicated 
by the great uniformity which is maintained in the areas of infection. In all 
cases where fish were found to be badly infested the greatest number of cysts 
was found on the ventral side of the backbone, approximately halfway between 
the abdominal cavity and the base of the caudal fin as in figure 1. While this 
drawing was made from an actual dissection, it might well be a generalized sketch 
or composite of all the more badly infested fish. 

There are in general four areas of greatest infection. Named in the order of 
the greatest number of cysts in each they are: 

1. Below the backbone between the abdominal cavity and the caudal fin. 

2. Below the backbone and above the caudal third of the abdominal cavity. 

3. Above the backbone and opposite area 1. 

4. Above the backbone, opposite area 2, about halfway between the backbone 
and the dorsal surface. 
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There was also observed, in a considerable number of the more badly infested 
fish, a cluster of cysts close behind the caudal border of the skull (fig. 1). Not all 
the fish opened were examined for parasites in this position, but enough to make the 
conclusion very probable that all badly infested fish have this cluster of cysts 
behind the skull. None were found to occupy this position except in fish which 
harbored large numbers of parasites, and they were found in all the badly infested 
fish in which special search was made for them. 

It these cysts are present in the muscles of a fish they are easily found by 
splitting the fish and removing the flesh from one side of the skeleton. If the fish 
is badly infested it will be found to present some such appearance as that shown 
in figure 1. When an infested fish has been opened in this manner, while many 
cysts may be found in the muscle tissue which has been removed, a much larger 
number will be found on the skeletal portion, where they lie in greatest numbers 
between the vertebral spines. Masses of cysts completely filling the interspinous 
spaces, especially on the ventral side of the vertebrae, were of common occurrence. 
Some of these masses were as much as 5 and 10 millimeters in length and 3 and 4 
millimeters thick. Since an interspinous space is not far from 5 millimeters wide 
it may be seen, allowing a cyst to occupy a space equivalent to a sphere 1 millimeter 
in diameter, that from 120 to 400 cysts may be found in a single interspinous space. 
This theoretical estimate was abundantly verified by calculations based on actual 
count. Many of the badly infested fish also had numerous cysts lateral to the 
centra of the vertebrae, especially in that part of the backbone lying dorsal to the 
abdominal cavity. 

The cysts are easily recognized without the aid of a lens. Their outline is 
usually short oval. Their color is in some cases a translucent bluish white, in others 
ivory white, in others yellowish white. 

DETAILS OF EXAMINATIONS OF BUTTERFISH FOR CTSTS. 

August 8, 1904' — Oi^c. Cysts very numerous in the flesh. This specimen was 
submitted to me bv Dr. Lvncl Jones, who stated that he had noticed these small 
cysts in the flesh oir butternsh which he had been feeding to terns, while he had seen 
nothing of the kind in other fish which he had been cutting up for the same j)urpose. 

On the same date two other fish were examined. Cysts were found in large 
numbers in each. While these cvsts were somewhat variable in size, they did not 
exceed 1 millimeter in length. Measurements of a typical one yieldea the following 
results in millimeters: Length 0.75, breadth 0.60; the blastocyst when liberatea 
from the cyst contracted and extended itself actively and vaned from 0.4 to 0.7 
in length; the larva, liberated from the blastocyst, also active, measured 0.67 in 
length. 

Av^gust 13. — Six fish were examined for parasites in the muscle tissue and 
were all found to be infested. Two had few parasites, one had many, and each of 
the other three had enormous numbers. The cysts were oval and 0.8 by 0.7 milli- 
meter in the two principal diameters. The favorite resting place of tne cysts is 
on the ventral side of the vertebral column, between and near the ventral spinous 
processes. In the most highly parasitized fish the underside of the backbone from 
a point opposite the insertion of the pectoral fin to the tail was thickly beset with 
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cysts. The maximum number occurred in a region between the seventh and 
twelfth vertebra from the tail. It was estimated that 1,200 cysts were exposed in 
a fish 21 centimeters in length laid open as shown in fig. 1, but since many of the 
cvsts could not be seen, the actual number in the fish was much greater than this. 
The region above the backbone, while not having so many cysts as the ventral 
region, still had large numbers. These were most abundant between the dorsal 
spmous processes of about the seventh to the tenth or twelfth vertebra from the 
tail, and in the thoracic region, about halfway between the backbone and the 
dorsmn. Both above and below the backbone cysts were scattered more or less 
thickly for a distance of 25 to 30 millimeters from the vertebrse. In those fish 
which had but few parasites the cysts were widely scattered both above and below 
the backbone. In some places cysts were seen lying as close as it was possible for 
them to lie in spaces as much as 5 millimeters square, the clusters having a thickness 
of 2 or 3 millimeters. 

August 17. — Two fish, 187 and 200 millimeters in length, respectively, were 
examined and each found to be badly infested. Another, 75 millimeters in length, 
was examined at the same time, but no cysts were found in its flesh. 

August 18. — ^Eight fish examined. Two of these, 50 and 75 millimeters in 
length, respectively, had no cysts in the flesh. The others, 125 to 175 millimeters 
in length, each had cysts in the flesh. These cysts, as in other instances observed, 
were most abundant about the posterior third on the ventral side of the backbone 
between the ventral spines. 

Av^gust 24' — Fourteen fish from 175 to 206 millimeters in length, and one 106 
millimeters in length, were examined. Cysts were numerous in all the larger fish, 
and very numerous, i. e., several thousand, approximately, in all but two or three of 
the fourteen. In the small specimen onlv two cysts were foimd, although careful 
search was made. One of these was a little back of the middle and near the ventral 
side of the backbone; the other was at about the posterior third and halfway between 
the backbone and the dorsal surface of the body. These two cysts were ivory white. 
One of them contained a scolex; in the other a scolex had not vet developed. 

In the badly infested fish cysts were most abundant along the backbone between 
the vertebral spines. The cysts were most abundant on the ventral side of the 
backbone in most of the fisn. A few of the fish had the cysts massed in a space 
two or three centimeters in extent on the ventral side of the backbone, a snort 
distance behind the abdominal cavity. The cysts in a few other instances were 
most abundant about the middle of the body — as many above as there were below the 
backbone. The color of the cysts, except in the case cited above, was yellowish, enough 
to make a fairly sharp contrast with the flesh of the host. Apparently the larger fish 
had been affected with these flesh parasites for some time. Most of them were in 
rather poor condition. So far as examined it was found that the usual immature 
nematodes were present on the abdominal viscera, but not in unusual numbers. 

Au^gast 26. — Seventy-three fish examined. Of these, 57 ranged in length from 
190 to 210 millimeters; the remaining 14 were from 146 to 162 millimeters in length. 
Cysts were found in the flesh of every one of the 73. They were very numerous 
in 51 of the 57 larger fish. Even those of the 51 which were least infected still 
harbored approximately several thousand cysts. The remaining 6 of the larger 
fish had few cysts — that is to say, upon splitting one of them only a few scattenng 
cysts were seen, or, in a few cases, clusters with the cysts somewhat scattered. 
The number of cysts visible in a split fiish, in these slightly parasitized specimens, 
varied from a dozen or less to 50 or more. 
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The distribution of cysts was in general in agreement with what has been 
given under previous dates. In the worst cases the cysts were collected in dense 
granular masses which filled completely several of the interspinous spaces both 
above and below the backbone. In those which were most mfested there were 
also clusters of cysts in the head just behind the skull. A few cysts were seen 
below the ventral end of the abdominal cavity, and a few also on the viscera. In 
the larger fish the cysts were usually yellowish, and contained mature scoleces; in 
the smaller fish they were for the most part white, and, so far as examined, with imma- 
ture scoleces. In cases of slight infection the cysts were found scattered at irregular 
intervals above and below the backbone, prevailingly behind the abdominal cavity. 
In many of the fish which were onlv sligntly parasitized, clusters of cysts, 20 or 30 
in each cluster, were lodged above tne body cavity but below the backbone. 

Of the 14 smaller fish, 4 had many cysts in the flesh; the remaining 10 had few. 
One of them, the smallest in the lot, was at first thought to be free of cysts, but . 
upon a careiul examination one cyst was found below the backbone about the 
posterior third. 

The scoleces from cysts in the smaller fish, so far as examined, were immature, 
most of them with hooks not yet developed on the proboscides. nor accessory organs 
on the bothria; scoleces from cysts in tne larger fish had hooks on the proDoscides 
and accessory organs on the bothria. 

The cysts vary somewhat in size, but the usual diameter was from 0.5 to 0.7 
millimeter. The blastocysts have the parenchyma filled with relatively coarse 
calcareous bodies. The calcareous bodies in the scoleces are numerous, but very 
much smaller than those of the blastocysts. 

August SO. — Sixty-nine fish were examined. These were taken in a fish pound 
at Nomans Land on the 29th. Each fish in this lot was split open so as to expose 
the vertebras with the dorsal and ventral vertebral spines. Details of infection are 

given in the table below. In general, it may be said that practically every fish har- 
ored parasites in the flesh, m the few cases where no parasites were seen, it is to 
be noted that what is meant is that no parasites were seen in the median section of 
the fish. In a few of the fish in which at first no cysts were seen, further search by 
scraping off some of the flesh brought one or more cysts into view. The smallest 
fish had fewest cysts, and the cases of most numerous cysts occurred among the 
largest fish. 

The number of cysts visible in a single interspinous space was found to be from 
100 to 150 in two of the worst cases of infection. In sucn cases from 10 to 12 con- 
tiguous interspinous spaces contained each approximately the same number of 
cysts. This does not represent the actual number of cysts, but only those which 
could be seen without further dissection than is involved in laying the fish open in 
the manner described above. 

The following table contains a record of cysts seen on the exposed surface of 
each of the 69 fish of this lot opened as^bove described. The number, where not 
specifically stated, is indicated approximately by the words ** few," ** several," " scat- 
tering," "many," "numerous," and " very numerous." In a few cases the para- 
sites occurred in a single cluster, consisting of from 12 to 30 or more cysts. It should 
be noted that in all the badly infested fish cysts occurred, often in large numbers, 
lateral to the backbone, and immediately behind the skull. The fourth specimen 
in the list had also a few cysts on the viscera. The viscera of only a few of this lot, 
however, were examined. 
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Table Showimo Distbibution of Ctsts in the Pbincipal Keoions of Infection in a Lot of 69 

buttebfish. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
^ 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
66 
60 



Length 
offish 



cm. 
11 
11 
11 
11 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
13-14 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 
18-21 



Cysts above backbone. 



Anterior. 



Posterior. 



None None. . . 

do ,do^, 

do do . , 

do i do . . 

Few Two. . . 

None None . . . 

do Several . 

do None . . . 

do .' do.. 

do , dol. 

do do.. 

do do.. 

do , do.. 

Few , do.. 

do do., 

do .do . . 

Several ". do . . 

Few J Few...". 

None ." ' do.. 

do .* Two. 11 

do ' Few 

Few ; do.. 



do 

do 

Man V 

None 

Few 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Many 

Few 

None 

do 

Few 

One 

Few 

Numerous. 

None 

do 

....do 

do 

Few 

do 

Many 

None 

Numerous. 

None 

Scattering. 

Few 

Many 

Few 

None 

Few 

Many 

Scattering. 
Man V 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.. 

do 

do 

Numerous. 

Few 

do 

do 

do 



None 

do 

ManVk 

Few.... ,.. 

do 

None 

do 

tdo 

do 

do 

Few 

do 

One 

None 

Few 

do 

do 

Manv 

One... *.'."..'..*... 

None 

do 

Few 

do 

Numerous 

None 

Numerous 

None 

Scattering 

Two 

Many 

Few 

None 

Few 

Numerous 

Scattering 

Manv 

.'.'.'.'.6o'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

Few 

Many 

Few 

do 

Very numerous. 
Few 



Cysts below backbone. 



Anterior. 



None 

■V-.40.... 

One 

Few.: 

Several 

X5n6 

None *. 

Several 

One 

None.' 

Cluster 

.....do 

One 

Cluster ..... 

Many 

None 

do 

Few 

do 

None 

Few..., 

Many 

None 

Many 

Numerous 

Very numerous. 
Manv 

None 

do 

Manv 

Cluster 

Very numerous. 

Cluster 

Few 

Several 

Manv 

Several 

Very numerous. 

Two 

None 

Few 

do 

.'''"/o;:;::::::: 

Very numerous. 

None 

Very numerous. 

Two 

Many 

Numerous 

Many 

Several 

Many 

Numerous 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Many 

Numerous 

Many 

Numerous 

Very numerous. 
Many 



Posterior. 



None. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 
One. 
None: 
Three. 
Several. 
None. 
Two.' " 

do. 

do. 
None. 
Two. 
Many. 
None. 

do.' 
Few. 
None. 

do. 

do. 
Many. 
None. 

do. 
Numerous. 
Very numerous. 
Many. 

do. 
None. 
One. 
Few. 

do. 
None. 

Very numerous. 
Few. 

do. 

do. 
Many. 
None. 
Several. 

Very numerous. 
One. 
None. 
Few. 

do. 
Many. 

do. 
Very numerous. 
Few. 

Very numerous. 
None. 
Many: 
Few. 

Numerous. 
Many. 
None. 
Many. 

Very numerous. 
Many. 
Numerous. 

do. 
Very numerous. 

do. 
Many. 

Very numerous. 
Many. 

do. 
Very numerous. 
Many. 
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September 20. — ^Twelve fish examined. These were taken at Montauk, Long 
Island, and sent to me from Blackford's, Fulton Market, New York. Cysts were 
found m 11 of the 12 fish, distributed in general as has been described in preceding 
cases. 

Table Showino Oooubbenoe of Gtsts in Flesh of 12 Buttebfish fbom Montauk, Long Island. 





Length 




of fish. 




cwi. 


1 


20.0 


2 


20.0 


3 


20.0 


4 


20.0 


5 


20.0 


6 


18.5 


7 


10.5 


8 


16.5 


9 


16.5 


10 


16.5 


11 


15.0 


12 


15.0 



Cysts aboye backbone. 



Anterior. 



Ntimerous. 

Many 

None 

Few 

None 

do 

One 

Numerous. 

do 

Many 

Few 

None 



Posterior. 



Numerous 

Many 

None 

Few 

None 

....do 

do 

Many 

Very numerous. 

Numerous 

Few 

None 



Cysts below backbone. 



Anterior. 



Numerous 

Many 

None 

Few 

None 

do 

Numerous 

do 

....do 

Many 

Very numerous. 
None 



Posterior. 



Very numerous. 

Numerous. 

Few. 

Very numerous. 

Few. 

do. 
Very numerous. 

do. 

do. 
Numerous. 
Very numerous. 
None. 



In no. 9 cysts were also very numerous lateral to the backbone in the middle 
of the body, and a few were seen in the ventral muscles of the post-abdominal 
region. The usual immature nematodes were abimdant on the viscera, but no 
cysts were noted in the body cavity. 

October 12. — ^Twelve fish examined. These were caught at Bamegat, N. J., and 
were sent to me from Blackfords, Fulton Market, New York. 

Table Showing Distribution of Cysts in 12 Buttebfish fbom Babneqat, N. J. 





Length 




of fish. 




CWI. 


1 


17.0 


2 


17.0 


3 


17.0 


4 


17.0 


5 


17.0 


6 


18.0 


7 


19.0 


8 


19.5 


9 


20.0 


10 


20.0 


11 


21.0 


12 


22.0 



Cysts above backbone. 



Anterior. 



Few 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

Numerous. 

Many 

Numerous. 



Posterior. 



Few.- 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 

do. 

Many . 
Few . . . 



Numerous ^ Very numerous 



Cysts below backbone. 



Anterior. 



Many 

Very numerous. 

Numerous 

Many 

Numerous 

Many 

Very numerous. 
Numerous 



Many 

N mierous I Very numerous. 



Many. 



Posterior. 



Very numerous. 

do. 

do 
Many. 

Very numerous. 
Many. 

do. 
Very numerous. 

do. 

do. 
Numerous. 
Very numerous. 



Most of these fish had many cysts also along the lateral borders of the vertebraB. 
In no. 12 there were enormous numbers of cysts below the backbone caudad of 
the abdominal cavity, where they were scattered through the muscles generally. 
A cluster of about 100 cysts lay immediately behind the skull. 

Some blastocysts with the contained scoleces were removed from their c^sts 
and found to be still living. A number of cysts were placed in normal salt solution 
and examined from day to day tor over a week. They were found to show signs 
of life on the evening of the 19th. The last signs of activity were seen in the 
proboscides. 
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Summers of 1905 and 1906. — The results of the examination of butterfish for 
parasites during these periods are given in the following table: 

Table Summarizing Results of the Examination of Butterfish for Flesh Parasites at Woods 

Hole, Mass., in the Summers of 1905 and 1906. 





t 

•s 

•s 

1 


• 


Numberof fiLshshowing— 


Date. 


• 

■g 
1 




Numberof fish showing— 


Date. 


• 
OB 

o 

o 


i 
1 




a 


• 
BB 


• 

1 
1 


• 

00 

s 


so 


1905. 
July 14 


23 

3 
17 

5 
2 
3 

1 

9 

3 

12 

6 

12 

8 


cm. 

16.5 

1&4 

22.7 

15.5 

20.7 

21.2 

16 

18 

21-22 

23-26 

20-25 

15 

19 

20 

25 

16 

17 

21-22 

24 

15 

20-21 

23 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

21 

22 

23 

15 

IS 

20 

21 

22 

20 

17 

21-22 

22 

13 

15 

20 

17 

21 

23 

26 

11 

20 

21 

10 

15 

17-18 

20-21 

23-24 


1 








1905. 
August 18 


4 

4 
3 

12 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
7 
3 
2 
3 

13 
1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


cm. 
11 
15 
17 
20 
21 
11 
12 
17 
19 
20 
22 
11 
15 
17 
18 

20-21 
22 

17 
21 
16 
18 
21 
22 
19 
20 
22 
18 
21 
22 
15 
17 
19 
16 
19 
21 
14 
15 
20 
21 
10 
15 
16 
19 
21 
10 
15 
19 
20 
22 


3 
""2 


1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 










1 




August 21 




3 






1 


1 


Julv 15. 




1 

3 

1 


10 








1 


2 










Jni-v 17 


1 






August 22 

1906. 
July 26 












... . 

1 

1 
5 
1 

1 
2 


1 


1 








6 

6 

14 




1 

4 




1 








3 


July 18 

Jfilv 22 


""2' 

1 


3 
5 
2 


2 
















...... 


4 


3 




2 






3 
3 

1 






Jiilv 24 






1 
3 
6 


1 


9 














1 
...... 


10 
2 






1 


Jniv 27 






July 27 




1 
1 




1 




1 


4 


2 
1 






Aumist 2 


2 


1 


Aturnflt 3 


2 


2 

1 
1 
2 




1 


2 


6 








1 














2 






2 
1 


Aumist 4 


, , 






2 










2 






1 










1 






1 
...... 

2 
1 


August 7 








1 






1 


...... 

...... 

1 






1 

1 


3 


Acunifft 4-- 


1 

1 


1 
2 








1 
1 


August 8 








1 




■ 1 


1 

1 








...... 


1 


Ai,ipruflt 9 




1 


Atisnist 5 


2 


2 

1 
2 

1 


2 


Atimiat 7 - 


1 










■■■'2' 


2 
1 
1 


1 



August 10 




1 
2 










1 


AnmistS .. »-, 






1 




1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
7 
1 
1 


4 

2 










1 
...... 


1 
1 
2 


August 11 










1 










1 


August 10 


...... 

1 


2 




1 












Auffust 14. 


1 






Total 


i 


1 






1 






1 




1 










1 


Ausust 15 


1 










1 








1 
3 

8 
2 


38 


no 








...... 


...... 

2 

5 


2 
2 


331 




44 


130 
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HABITATS OF THE PARASITE. 

The following list of hosts in which this species has been found is a compilation 
of both oublished and unpublished notes of my collections made at Wood!s Hole^ 
Mass., Leaufort, N. C, Tortugas, Fla., and in I^ermuda. 

ADULT STAGE. 

In spiral valve of the following hosts : 

Carcharhinus obscurus (?). Dusky Shark. 
Beaufort, N. C: 

1902— Aug. 26, few. 

CarcTiarhinus platyodon. 
Tortugas, Fla.: 

1906. — July 12, two small specimens. 

Scoliodon terrx-novse. Sharp-nosed Shark. 
Beaufort, N.C.: 

1901. — July 16, one, length 10 mm. ; free segments, length 3 mm. 
July 18, two. 

July 22, six, length 4 to 7 mm. ; posterior segments easily detached. 
July 22, three. 
August 15, one. 
1902. — ^July 11, twenty-nine from one shark; also numerous cysts with scoleces 

in stomach wall. 
This shark was examined on 18 other occasions when this parasite was not found. 
All the sharks of this species which were examined were, with one exception, small, 
25 to 30 cm. ; one measured a))oat 100 cm. 

Sphyma zygaena. Hammerhead. 
Woods Hole, Mass. : 

1886. — July 28, one hundred and fifty. 
1887. — July 18, one hundred. 

Chyle swarming with free proglottides in each case. 
1898.— July 21, three. 

A small hammerhead was examined on August 5, 1898, another on August 18, 
and another on July 31, 1899. Otobothrium crenacoUe not found on either date. 

ENCYSTED STAGE. 

Balistes carolinensis. * * Turbot." 
Bermuda: 

1903. — July 14, a few small cysts in walls of stomach and intestines. 

July 22, a few cysts m intestinal wall. 
The closely related species Balistea vetula was examined also. There were 
numerous cysts in the intestinal wall, but all that were opened contained only 
chalky, degenerate tissue, with no trace of parasite. 
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Bair^ieUa chrysura. Yellow-tail. 
Beaufort, N. C. : 

1901. — Aug, 12, small cysts on viscera; scoleces immature and not certainly 
identiiiable. 
Aug. 15, scoleces in cysts on viscera. 
1902. — July 17, cysts on viscera. 

July 19, cysts on viscera and in mesentery. 
Aug. 8, cysts on viscera and in mesentery few. 
This host was examined on 4 other occasions in 1901 and on 12 other occasions 
in 1902 when these parasites were not foimd. 

Carcharhinus ohscurus (?). Dusky Shark. 
Beaufort, N. C. : * 

1902. — July 11, several noted in ellipsoidal cysts in stomach wall between 
submucous and muscular coat. 
July 26, immense numbers encysted in stomach wall. Dimensions in 
millimeters, specimen slightly compressed: length of blastocyst, 1.5; 
breadth, 0.9; larva, length, 0.41. 
Woods Hole. Mass. : 

1905. — ^Aug. 11, one shark examined. Numerous cysts were found between 
tne mucous and muscular layers of the stomach wall. 

CorypTisena hippurus. Dolphin. 
Beaufort, N. C. : 

1902. — Aug. 1, very numerous, encysted in submucous coat of stomach. 

Cynoscion nehulosus. Speckled Trout. 
Beaufort, JJ. C. : 

1901. — July 15, cysts very numerous between muscular coat and submucosa 
of stomach. 
July 22, large numbers of cysts in stomach wall. 
Aug. 28, numerous cysts in stomach wall. 
This species examined on 4 other occasions in 1901 and once in 1902, when these 
cysts were not found. 

Cynoscion regalis. Gray Trout, Squeteague, Weakfish. 

Beaufort, N. C: 

1902. — ^Aug. 18, few cysts in stomach wall. 

Aug. 19, few cysts in wall of alimentary tract. 
Cysts not found in the three other examinations of this fish in 1902. 
Woods Hole, Mass.: 

1903. — ^Aug. 20, encysted in stomach wall. 
1904. — July 8, small cysts on viscera. 

Aug. 6, two small cysts from viscera. One of these cysts, measuring 
1.8 and 1.12 milUmeters in the two principal diameters, contained three 
blastocysts (fig. 6). The blastocysts were actively contracting and 
extending themselves, and the botnria of the scoleces were also active. 
The walls of the cyst were transparent. 
1905. — July 8, one. One cyst in stomach wall. 

July 14, one. Few cysts in stomach wall. 
July 17, six. Few cysts in stomach wall. 
July 19, ten. Cysts on mesentery. 
Associated with cysts of Tetrarhynchus Jnsulcatus. 
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Diplodus sargus. Bream. 
Bermuda: 

1903. — July 14, two cysts in mass of brown pi^ent on serous coat of viscera. 
This fish examined on 5 other occasions and the parasite not found. 

Oaleickihya milberti. Fork-tailed Catfish. 
Beaufort, N. C. : 

1901. — July 8, numerous cysts under serous coat of stomach and intestine. 
Dimensions in millimeters: length of cyst, 2.5; blastocyst, length, 1; 
breadth, 0.3 ; numerous calcareous bodies in parenchyma, the largest 
0.08, and 0.11 in the two principal diameters; then, with almost no 
intermediate sizes, more numerous and smaller ones 0.015 and less 
in diameter. 
Aug. 5, one cyst. 
Examinations of this fish made on 7 other occasions in 1901 and on 2 in 1902; 
this parasite not noted. 

Lagodon rhomboides. Pinfish. 
Beaufort, N. C: 

1901. — Aug. 21, one cyst from viscera. 

Pinfish examined on 12 other occasions in 1901 and on 10 in 1902 and this para- 
site not foimd. 

Micropogon unduhius. Croaker. 
Beaufort, N. C. : 

1901. — Aug. 6, few cysts found in a cluster of cysts of the genus Rhyncho- 

oothrium in mesentery. 
1902.— Aug. 11, one. 

These cysts not noted on the other occasions of examining this fish, \ic:hich were 
15 m 1901 and 12 in 1902. 

Ocyurus chrysurus, Yelting. 
Bermuda: 

1903. — July 22, few small cysts in mesentery. 

No cysts found on the 2 other occasions of examining this fish. 

Opsanus tau, Toadfish. 
Beaufort, N. C. : 

1901. — Aug. 30, few cysts on viscera. 

Examinations of this fish made on 19 other occasions in 1901 and on 23 in 1902; 
this parasite not noted. 

Orthopristis chrysopteras. Hogfish. 
Beaufort, N. C: 

1901.^- Aug. 6^ one cyst, 2 millimeters in diameter, with two blastocysts con- 

tainmg scofeces on viscera. 
This fish examined on 15 different dates in 1901 and on 25 in 1902; this parasite 
found on only one occasion. 

Paralichthys alhiguttus. Mud Flounder. 
Beaufort, N. C: 

1901. — Aug. 21, cysts very numerous in stomach wall. 

This flounder examined on 14 different dates in 1901 and on 17 in 1902. These 
cysts recorded on one occasion only. 
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PomatormLS saltatrix. Bluefish. 
Beaufort; N. C: 

1901. — July 30, cysts in stomach wall. 

Aug. 28, numerous cysts in stomach wall. 

None found in the 9 other examinations of this fish made in 1901, nor in the 
14 made in 1902. 

Poronotus triacanthus. Butterfish. 
Woods Hole, Mass. : 

1899.— Aug. 26. 

1900.— Aug. 17. 

1904.— Aug. 8, 13, 17, 18, 24, 26. 

1905 and 1906. — See page 120 for details. 
Nomans Land, Mass. : 

1904.— Aug. 30. 
Montauk, Long Island: 

1904.— Sept. 20. 
Bamegat, N. J.: 

1904.— Oct. 12. 

Large numbers of cysts in flesh found on each occasion. 

Scoliodon terrse-novae. Sharp-nosed Shark. 
Beaufort, N. C: 

1902. — July 11, numerous cysts in stomach wall between muscular coat and 
submucosa. Many of the cysts were filled with degenerate tissue. 

Scomheromerus regalis, Cero. 

Beaufort, N. C, 1901. — ^Aug. 23, enormous numbers of cysts in stomach and 
intestinal walls, for the most part in the submucosa. Some of the cysts were 
amber-colored, owing to the waxy degenerate tissue with which they were filled; 
some contained blastocysts in which scoleces had not yet developed far enough to 
be identifiable, while others contained scoleces which could be identified through 
the transparent walls. Dimensions, life, under pressure, in millimeters: length of 
cyst 1, shorter diameter, 0.8; length of larva, 0.32; bothria, length 0.16, breadth 0.12. 
An amber-colored, thick-waUed cyst measured 1.54 and 1.09 in the two principal 
diameters; the blastocyst was 0.52 long and 0.28 broad, and the length of the 
larva was 0.28. 

Trichiurus lepturus. Cutlass-fish. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1903. — July 6, several clusters of small cysts from body- 
cavity, collected by Vinal N. Edwards. Some of the cysts were pedicelled; black 
pigment associated with some. These cysts were evidently from the mesentery or 
serous covering of the viscera. Dimensions in glycerin, compressed, in millimeters: 
cyst, 1.35 by 0.9; blastocyst, 0.75 by 0.63; larva, length 0.37; breadth of head, 0.22. 

XipJiias gladius. Swordfish. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1904. — July 15, a few small cysts from the serous coat of 
the pyloric coeca, associated with small waxy cysts. Dimensions in millimeters : 
blastocyst, length 1.6, breadth 1; larva, length 0.67; length of head and neck, 0.60; 
breadth of head 0.21, of neck at base 0.16. 

Mustelus canis. Dog Shark. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1905. — July 31, two sharks examined. Cysts were found 
in the stomach wall, many in one, few in the other. 
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Sarda sarda. Bonito. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1905. — July 24, five fish examined. July 27, one fish 
examined. Numerous cysts were found in the stomach wall of two, and few in 
each of the others. 

Alutera scTuBpfi. Filefish. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1905. — Aug. 7, one. Cysts in walls of stomach and intes- 
tine. Associated with cysts containing a larval Dihothrium, 

Paralichthys dentatus. Summer Flounder. 

Woods Hole, Mass., 1905. — Aug. 18, two. Cysts found in stomach wall and in 
mesentery, associated with cysts of Tetrarhynchus hisvlcatus. 



EFFECT OF THE PRESENCE OF CYSTS ON WEIGHT OF HOST. 

In order to ascertain how much, if any, the weight of fish was affected by the 
presence of cysts in the flesh, the following weights were obtained of fish belonging 
to the lot which was examined on August 26, 1904. 

1. Three fish were chosen with care so as to agree with three others of equaj 
length and depth. The length of these fish was 215, 215, and 200 millimeters 
respectively. Three of these fish, each of which had very numerous cysts in the 
flesh, together weighed 672 grams; three others of similar dimensions, but with 
relatively few parasites, weighed 686 grams. 

2. Another lot of three fish, each 200 millimeters in length, each with very 
numerous cysts in the flesh, together weighed 644 grams; three others chosen so 
as to agree in length and depth with them, but with less numerous parasites, 
weighed 658 grams. 

3. Three fish measuring 190, 200, and 210 millimeters, respectively, each with 
very numerous cysts in the flesh, together weighed 630 grams; three others of the 
same lengths and corresponding depths, but with very few (12, more or less) cysts 
in the flesh, together weighed 700 grams. 

4. Three measuring 150, 162, and 146 millimeters, respectively, each with many 
parasites, together weighed 280 grams; three others of similar length and depth 
with but very few (less than 12 seen) cysts, together weighed 294 grams. 

* Table Showing Effect of the Presence of Cysts in the Flesh on Weight of Fish, Made 

BY Comparing Fish of the Same Length and Depth. 



Length of 
fish. 



mm. 
215, 215, 200 
215, 215, 200 
200, 200, 200 
200, 200, 200 
190, 200, 210 
190, 200, 210 
\{ 146, 150, 162 
t 146, 150, 162 



Condition. 



Gysts very numerous 
Cysts relatively few . 
Cysts very numerous 
Cysts less numerous. 
Cysts very numerous 

Cysts very few 

Many cysts 

Very few cysts 



Weleht 
of tne 




Approx- 


lot of 


imate 


three in 


loss. 


grams. 


Per cent. 




672 
686 


} ^ 


644 
658 


} ^-^ 


630 
700 


} - 


280 
294 


} " 
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It is a significant fact that in all cases where a comparison was made between 
fish of the same length and depth, the one with numerous parasites and the other 
with few, the result was a less weight for the fish having the greater number of 
parasites. It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, from this loss of weight, 
that the vitality of the fish is affected by the presence of cysts in the flesh. 

LIFE HISTORY OF THE PARASITE. 

The round of life of this parasite may be epitomized thus: 
The adult stage is passed in the spiral valve of some shark. Ripe proglottides 
containing large numbers of eggs escape from the intestine of the shark along with 
the feces, and are eaten by various fishes. The eggs give rise to embryos, which 
make their way into the body of the intermediate host, where they become encysted. 
The encysted embryo ultimately develops into a scolex with characteristic sucking 
disks and proboscides armed with hooks. When a fish that has these cysts in its 
tissues is swallowed by a shark which is adapted to become the final host of this tape- 

•worm the connective tissue cyst is digested off, the scolex is liberated, and attaches 
itself to the mucous membrane of the shark's intestine. It there grows to the adult 
tapeworm, producing segments which separate easily from the strobile as they 

'ripen, and pass off with the feces bearing eggs to begin another generation. 

SPECIAL CASE OF BUTTERFISH AND HAMMERHEAD SHARK. 

Food of the hammerhead shark. — A more particular consideration of the case 
afforded by the butterfish is justified by the high percentage of fish which were found 
*to be infected. That the butterfish is the principal source from which the adult 
tapeworm of the hammerhead comes is based on the following considerations: 

The hammerhead is carnivorous; fish and squid are the only food which I have 
found in the stomachs of those which I have examined. Butterfish are abundant, 
' and, being good eating, are doubtless often eaten by the hammerhead. 

Practically all of the butterfish which were examined for cysts in the flesh, except 
small specimens, were found to be infested, and a large proportion of them harbored 
enormous numbers of cysts. Although special search for these cysts was confined to 
the past season, there is reason for believing that the large proportion of parasitized 
fish then found is not exceptional. My notes made at the time of collecting in 1899 
and 1900 show the same distribution of cvsts in the flesh of this fish as was found in 
1904, and there is no reason for thinking that they would not have been found in 
abundance in other butterfish in previous years if search had been made for them. 

Sharks and butterfish are taken together in the fish traps, thus showing an 
association in their natural surroundings sufficiently close to permit their being final 
and intermediate host, respectively, of the same cestode parasite. 

In view, therefore, of the very large proportion of butterfish which harbor cysts 
of Otohothrium crenacoUej the conclusion is justified that the butterfish is the principal 
source from which the supply of adult tapeworms is kept up. 

It may be mentioned here for the comfort of eaters of fish that parasites in the 
flesh of food-fish are of very unusual occurrence. I had looked for them repeatedly 
in most of the food-fish of the Woods Hole region for many years without finding 
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any, but had never happened to examine the flesh of the butterfish. Even those 
butterfish with cysts in the flesh which were brought to my attention did not at first 
suggest anything to me other than that they were cases of exceptional and accidental 
infection. 

Food of the butterfish. — Turning now to the other phase of the subject, it may be 
inquired. What is the source of the cysts in the flesh of the butterfish? 

Any persistent and regularly recurring case of parasitism when a cestode is 
the parasite is usually possible only where the final and intermediate hosts are 
related to each other as eater and eaten. Furthermore, they must be so closely 
associated in habitat that the intermediate host in the natural performance of its 
feeding activities will become infected. In the absence of opportunities to study 
the habits of the butterfish in its natural surroundings recourse must be had to an 
examination of the stomach contents in order to ascertain the nature of the food, 
since it is with the food that cestode eggs and embryos gain admission to the body 
of the intermediate host. 

The following notes on the food of the butterfish were published in my report, 
''Parasites of Fishes of the Woods Hole Region" (Bull. U. S. Fish Commission, 1899, 
vol. XIX, p. 453) : 

Stomachs of larger fish usually empty, but a few fragments of fish occasionaUy seen. In the alimentary 
tracts of smaller specimens copepods, annelids, and small fish were found. Sept. If 1900, 25 small fish were 
examined. The food consisted principally of amphipods. 

In the latter part of August, 1903, a few butterfish were examined on three occa- 
sions by my assistant, Mr. G. F. Englesby. The stomachs were empty in two of 
the lots; in the other fragments of fish were found. In July and August, 1904, 
butterfish were examined on several occasions by my assistant, Mr. M. B. Swift. 
In most cases the stomachs were reported to be empty. In a few cases I examined 
the digested material with the aid of a microscope and found the setae and jaws of 
annelids. Pieces of green alges were found on two occasions. Mr. Vinal N. Edwards 
examined butterfish on October 7, 9, and 16 and found ctenophores in the stomachs 
on each of these dates and annelids on the 9th. On May 10 he found shrimp. 
Mr. Edwards states that the butterfish does not take the hook, but is caught only 
in traps. 

It is evident, I think, even from the above rather meager food notes, that the 
butterfish eats any small floating or swimming animals which it encoimters in the 
water. 

It should be remembered also that the chyle in the intestines of those hammer- 
heads in which Otobothrium crenacoUe was found in considerable numbers contained 
large numbers of ripe segments of this tapeworm, which, moreover, continued active 
for many hours in sea water. Also the segments contained enormous numbers of 
eggs. It follows from this condition of things that segments containing eggs with 
embryos are being continually discharged into the water along with the feces from 
those sharks which harbor this worm in the intestine. Butterfish encountering 
these free segments would naturally catch and swallow them, as they would any 
small swimming worm, crustacean, or the like. This is also indicated by the fact 
that those butterfish which were found to be infected in most cases carried large 
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numbers of the cysts, which would not be the case if infection came only from the 
accidental swallowing of eggs which had escaped from the segment and become dis- 
seminated through the water. The evidence thus becomes strong enough to fasten 
upon the butterfish, with a high degree of probability, the reputation of habitually 
seeking these cestode segments where they are most likely to be foimd, viz, in the 
feces of the hammmerhead shark. 

ECONOMIC CX)NSIDERATIONa 

It has been asked. What is the effect of the presence of this flesh parasite on 
the value of the butterfish as a food fish? 

So far as the writer's knowledge goes, no very satisfactory answer can yet be 
made to this question. It will require observations extending over several years to 
ascertain whether the large proportion of butterfish found to be infected in the sum- 
mers of 1904, 1905, and 1906 is normal or exceptional. If the number of butterfish on 
the coast remains fairly constant year after year and sharks are migratory, so that 
while there are large numbers one season there are few another, this would undoubt- 
edly have an effect on the degree of parasitism in the butterfish in successive years. 

It is not likely that the parasites themselves have any effect on the nutritive 
value of the flesh in which they are encysted, neither could their presence be detected 
by the palate. That they work some disadvantage to the vitality of the fish is 
shown by the results given above of the experiments in comparative weights. I 
am not aware that the eating of butterfish has been followed by any after effects 
which may not be experienced from the eating of any fish. Neither has it been 
shown that the presence of these cysts in the flesh is accompanied with toxic prod- 
ucts of any kind. Of course there is no danger whatever that these cysts can give 
rise to adult tapeworms in warm-blooded man, even if he were in the habit of eating 
fish which were only partly cooked, or even uncooked. 

The principal objection which can be made against the use, as food, of fish in 
which cestode cysts are probably present is the very natural one which is based on 
the popular prejudice against measly meat of any kind. This prejudice is not 
only natural but doubtless rests on deep-seated racial experience. A recent com- 
munication from Mr. M. B. Swift furnishes a good illustration of this prejudice, 
as well as a confirmation of the unblissful state of the knowing. 

At his boarding place, a short time ago, butterfish were served, and he, after 
surreptitiously inspecting the fish and finding in them the familiar cysts in large 
numbers, decided that he would not take fish that day; but he neglected to state 
his reason until after his table companions had partaken freely of the fish. He 
then generously imparted to them his knowledge and demonstrated his lecture by 
showing to his attentive audience the real presence of the subject of his discourse. 
The result was immediate, startling, and in two cases disastrous to the intended 
destination of the breakfast. 

Again, since we have here a food fish which apparently is almost invariably 
infested with tapeworm cysts in the flesh, and often in great numbers, it is natural 
that inquiry should be made for some remedy for this aflfliction under which a 
particular part of creation is groaning. Just how far man's interference with the 

B. B. F. 1906—9 
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balance of nature in his search for food among the fishes of the sea enters as a 
fttctor tending toward the extinction of any species is hard to estimate. Theoreti- 
cally his mightiest efforts are, in the aggregate, so sUght that they appear to my 
mind to be a negligible quantity. If the economic use of fish by man does enter 
as an appreciable factor in the struggle for existence, then anything which will open 
up uses to which sharks may be put will be in the way of restoring the balance 
which has been disturbed and of correcting this particular evil of cestode parasites 
in the flesh of food fish. 

The skin of the shark has some commercial value as shagreen, glue may be 
made of some of the waste parts, oil from the liver, etc. In addition to these uses 
the use of sharks as food is a matter of considerable economic importance. Young 
sharks ar^ quite as good eating as many of the fish which are sold in our markets 
and, indeed, they themselves form an important addition to the food fishes in some 
countries. Unfortunately there is a strong prejudice against shark meat, especially 
in this country, and when it is called dbgfish the prejudice is intensified, although 
dogfish, in the opinion of many who have tried it, is quite as good eating as sque- 
teague. Properly prepared It would be hard to tell it from canned salmon. It 
must be admitted, however, that old shark is not good eating. 

If, then, an industry could be built up which would make it worth while for 
fishermen to expend the same energy and develop the same ingenuity in the capture 
of sharks as is done in the capture of fish which are now used as food, there would 
result a means of profit where there is now actual loss. A factor would also be 
introduced in the life experience of sharks which might tend toward reducing their 
numbers. If the number of sharks were reduced there would follow a correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount of such parasitism among teliosts as is caused by 

cestode worms. 

PROBLEMS SUGGESTED. 

A few problems are suggested by the occurrence of these parasites in the flesh 
of the butterfish for which no final solutions are proposed in this paper. 

1. Time required for the development of a mature scolex. 

It is possible that this may be ascertainable by means of feeding experiments, 
although there are many practical difficulties in the way. Some information is 
probably obtainable by a very careful examination with the aid of the microscope of 
small butterfish of known age. Small fish were found to be free from cysts in the 
flesh, or to have very few and those immature. The larger fish were for the most part 
found to have many parasites. Furthermore, the cysts in the smaller fish were 
white, those from the larger fish yellowish, showing thus a difference in age. 

2. Distribution of the cysts in the flesh. 

The rather uniform distribution of cysts in certain favored locations is doubtless 
dependent primarily on the vascular system, and particularly on the arterial 
circulation. 

When liberated from the egg shells by the action of the digestive juices the 
embryos are very small and, upon penetrating the mucous membrane of the stom- 
ach and intestine and entering lymph spaces or capillaries, would be carried in the 
circulation as easily as blood corpuscles. The distribution of the cysts indicates 
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that the embryos have entered the circulation by way of the intestino-portal vessels 
and have been carried to the heart, thence through the capillaries of the gills, and have, 
for the most part, reached their final resting place by way of the dorsal aorta and 
its continuation in the caudal aorta. As the blood current is checked in the small 
arterial branches and capillaries the embryos make their way into the adjacent 
muscular and connective tissue. 

3. Susceptibility of the butterfish to the encystment of 0. crenacoUe in the 
flesh, and inununity of other fish from the same. 

It is possible that a comparative study of the circulation and the splanchnic 
anatomy of the butterfish and one of the species of fish in which cysts were found 
in large numbers on and in the abdominal viscera may yield data for the solution 
of this problem. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 



KEY TO LETTERING. 



bf bothrium. 

lif blastocyst (plerocercus). 

c, cyst. 

ca, calcareous body. 

ebf contractile bulb of proboscis. 

df connective tissue. 



m, muscle tissue. 

o, accessory bothrial oi^gan. 

Py proboscis. 

8Cf scolex or larva. 

shf proboscis sheath. 

stf beginning of strobile. 



PLATE I. 



Fio. 1. Specimen of butterfish {Poronottu triacanihus) laid open to show cysts of Otobothnum crenacoUe. 

The principal regions of infection are shown somewhat diagramatically. The number of cysts shown 

in the sketch is far less than may be seen in a badly parasitized fish. Sketch made from a fish 22 

centimeters in length, from Bamegat, N. J. 
Fio. 2. From life. Cluster of cysts from the butterfish. The cluster measured 2.1 by 1.2 millimeters in the 

two principal diameters. The scoleces were active, their average length about 1 millimeter. 
Fio. 3. A blastocyst from cluster shown in figure 2, compressed so as to show the distinctive features of the 

species; length of larva 0.8 millimeter. 
Fio. 4. Another cyst from same host. The blastocyst, which does not completely fill the cyst, measured 1.24 

by 0.8 millimeter in the two diameters. 
Fio. 5. Blastocyst of figure 4 removed from the cyst. The head and part of the neck of the scolex is emerging 

from the blastocyst and the proboscides are everted. 
Fio. 6. Cyst with three blastocysts containing scoleces, from serous coat of intestine of squeteague {Cynosdon 

regalia). The walls of the cyst were transparent; blastocysts and scoleces active. Cyst 1.8 by 1.12 

millimeters in the two diameters. 

PLATE II. 

Fio. 7. Cyst, blastocyst, and scolex from butterfish, life. Diameter of cyst, 0.5 miUimeter. 

Fio. 8. Blastocyst with scolex emerging — removed from cyst shown in figure 7. 

Fio. 9. Scolex (larva) removed from blastocyst. 

Fio. 10. Parlrof bothrium highly magnified, showing the accessory organs retracted. 

Fio. 11. One of the accessory organs, everted, still more highly magnified. 

Fio. 12-16. Different views of proboscides highly magnified. Figures 12 and 13 are views of portions of the 
proboscis near the base. The sketches were made with the aid of a camera lucida, 1-inch eyepiece 
and one-twelfth objective, and represent an enlargement of about 720 diameters. 

Fio. 17. Cyst, blastocyst, with scolex and muscle tissue of host, compressed; sketched from specimen mounted 
in balsam, X about 60. 

Fio. 18. Section of muscle tissue with fifteen C3rsts, X about 6. The muscle fibers are cut transversely in the 
upper and longitudinally in the lower part of the ^figure. 

Fio. 19. Section of muscle tissue with ten cysts, X about 60. a, empty cysts; blastocysts with larvie appear in 
other sections of the series; d, neck of scolex cut transversely, showing the four proboscides; «, scolex cut 
nearly longitudinally; /, bothria cut nearly transversely; g, section passes through the bothria and two 
of the contractile bulbs nearly longitudinally; the neck of the larva has been bent and is lai^ly missing 
from this section; h, diagonal section of neck of larva — at one end of section the proboscides are cut 
transversely, at the other two of them appear but cut longitudinally; t, section shows blastocyst but 
misses the larva, which may be seen in another section of the series. 
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NOTES ON LAKE TAHOE, ITS TROUT AND TROUT-nSHING. 



By CHANCEY JUDAY, 
Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Lake Tahoe is one of the largest as well as one of the most picturesque American 
mountain lakes. From a scientific standpoint, it is also a most interesting body of 
water, but the study of it has been very much neglected, and comparatively little is 
known of its physical and biological aspects. Muir has given some delightful 
sketches of the beauties of the lake and the surrounding country. Le Conte spent 
a short time there in the fall of 1873, making some physical investigations, the results 
of which he published ten years later. In 1878 Gill and Jordan described some of 
the fishes of the lake. In 1889 the United States Geological Survey made a survey 
to determine the possibilities of the basin as a storage reservoir for irrigation pur- 
poses and has since published topographical maps of the region based on surveys 
made in 1889. Russell, in his ''Lakes of North America," has given a brief but 
excellent description of Lake Tahoe. In 1902 Price issued an admirable little "Guide 
to the Lake Tahoe Region,"/in which the more important physical and biological 
features of the region are pointed out and briefly described. Early in 1904 Treat 
described the angling methods employed by the fishermen as well as some of his own 
experiences on the lake as an angler. Ward has recently published a report on some 
investigations which he made in this region during the summer of 1903. Such, in 
brief, is the accessible literature pertaining to the physical and biological features of 
Lake Tahoe and vicinity. (See p. 146 for references in full.) 

During the summer of 1904, this interesting region was visited by the writer in 
order to make some investigations for the United States Bureau of Fisheries. The 
investigations were limited to Lake Tahoe, with the exception of a day spent in 
making a cursory examination of some of the small lakes lying to the southward, in 
the vicinity of Glen Alpine. They covered but a brief period of time, June 17 to 
July 6. Their chief object was to obtain as much information as possible concerning 
the methods employed by the fishermen in catching the trout, and the amount and 
value of the catch. ^ 



ol am indebted to Wells Fargo & Co., and Mr. S.' D. Brastow, superintendent of their western 

division; to Mr. Charles A. Vogelsang, chief deputy of the California fish commission; to Mr. E. W. 

Hunt, in charge of the two state hatcheries located on the lake; to Mr. William Boyle and to Prof. 

W. W. Price; likewise •to various residents of the region, fishermen, and others, for information, 

assistance, and numerous courtesies. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LAKE TAHOE. 

Location^ sise, and physical features, — ^Lake Tahoe is situated in eastern Cali- 
fornia and western Nevada. The boundary line between the^e two states passes 
through it in a north and south direction, only a short distance west of the eastern 
shore, so that more than two-thirds of the area of the lake lies in CaIifoi;nia and less 
than one-third in Nevada. The thirty-ninth parallel of latitude crosses the southern 
end. To quote from Le Conte (1883, p. 606): 

This lake, the largest and most remarkable of the mountain lakes of the Sierra Nevada, occupies 
an elevated valley at a point where this mountain system divides into two ranges. It is, as it were, 
ingulfed between two lofty ridges, one lying to the east and the other to the west. As the crest of the 
principal range of the Sierra runs near the western margin of this lake, this valley is thrown on the 
eastern slope of this great mountain system. 

The greatest dimension of the lake is in a north-south direction, and is said to be 
aoout 22.5 miles; its greatest width is about 13 miles, and it has an area of about 195 
square miles. The tributary watershed has an area of more than 300 square miles 
exclusive of the area of the lake, the whole basin having an area of a little more than 
500 square miles. The altitude of the lake is 6,225 feet and the greatest depth found 
bv Le Conte was 1,645 feet (501 meters). 

Affluents, — Le Conte further says: 

Probably more than a hundred affluents of various capacities, deriving their waters from the amphi- 
theater of snow-clad mountains which rise on all sides from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above its surface, con- 
tribute their quota to supply the lake. The largest of these affluents is the upper Truckee River, 
which falls into its southern extremity. The only outlet to the lake is the Truckee River, which 
carries the surplus waters from a point on its northwestern shore out through a magnificent mountain 
gorge, thence northeast, through the plains of Nevada, into Pyramid Lake (and Winnemucca Lake). 
This river in its tortuous course runs a distance of over one hundred miles. 

Generally a large amount of snow falls on the lakeward slopes of the surround- 
ing mountains and thus supplies many of these affluents with water during the entire 
summer. Muir (1878) states that observations were made at a station on the west 
shore of the lake and it was found that the amount of snow, measured as it fell, was 
a little less than 10 feet one winter and over 47 feet another winter. On the 21st of 
June, 1904, vast areas were found along the upi>er courses of some of the affluents 
where the snow was from 5 feet to probably 30 feet deep. The warm summer's sun 
was melting this snow rapidly and by midafternoon these streams had increased 
enormously in size. 

Variations of level, — On this subject Le Conte says (1884, p. 41): 

As might be expected, the waters of Lake Tahoe are subject to fluctuations of level, depending 
upon the variable supplies furnished by its numerous affluents. In midwinter, when these streams are 
bound in icy fetters, the level falls; while in the months of May and June, when the snows of the 
amphitheater of mountain slopes are melting most rapidly, the level of the lake nses and a maximum 
amount of water escapes through its outlet According to the observations of Capt. John McKinney, 
made at his residence on the western shore of the lake, the average seasonal fluctuation of level is 
about 0.61 meter (2 feet); but in extreme seasons it sometimes amounts to 1.37 meters (4.6 feet). 

As a dam several feet in height is now maintained at the outlet, the fluctuations at 
present may be greater than those recorded above. According to Mr. Murphy, who 
has lived many years on the shores of the lake, the water was* about 3 feet higher 
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than usual in June, 1904, and was the highest since 1861. Powell records a fluctua- 
tion of 5.5 feet (1891, p. 171). 

Origin of the lake. — In discussing the origin of Lake Tahoe, Le Conte states that 
it is highly improbable that the basin was scooped out by glacial agencies; that, 
rather, the lake was once wholly occupied by ice, a huge mer de glace. He is 
inclined to the belief (1884, p. 45) that — 

* * * the small lakes near the southern and southwestern margin of Lake Tahoe are really 
glacier-scooped rock basins, yet the position of the principal lake, countersunk between two ridges of 
the Sierra Nevada, seems to render it probable that its basin may, in reality, be a ''plication-hollow'* 
or a trough produced by the formation of two parallel mountain ridges and afterwards modified by 
glacial agency — that it is, in fact, a feature of mountain formation and not of glacial sculpture. 

Temperature, — No attempt was made to obtain the temperature of the water at 
any considerable depth; that is, beyond a depth of 425 feet. The following table 
shows the results obtained by Le Conte (1883, p. 509) and those obtained in this 
investigation: 



Depth. 


Temperature. 


Depth. 


Temperature. 


Aug., 1873. 


June, 1904. 


^Aug., 1873. 


June, 1904. 


Feei. 



25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

200 

250 


67 

1 


Oil 

fiO.75 

57 

55.25 

54.75 

49.75 

46 


FetU 
900 
390 
400 
425 
480 
600 
600 
772 
1.606 


41.25 


^ F. 
46 

45. 5 B 
45 


68" 


40.8 
40. 8B 


55 


44. 5 B 




44 
43 

41 B 
89. 2B 




50 




48 

47 


*41.'76' " 


1 


1 




1 



The letter B indicates bottom temperatures. Le Conte states that he obtained the 
same general results in all parts of the lake and that his table is an abstract of his 
average results. It will be noted that he obtained higher temperatures than those 
obtained by me. This may be accounted for chiefly b}'^ the fact that his observations 
were made between the 11th and 18th of August, or about the time the water had 
reached its maximum temperature for the summer, while mine were made on June 
27, or before the water of the lake had been expos^ very long to the warming 
influence of the summer's sun. The temperature of the water in three of the creeks 
was as follows: Blackwood Creek, 50° F.; McKinney Creek, 46.5- ; Taylor Creek, 
55.75^ 

There are some thermal springs at the northern end of the lake, one of which, at 
Brockway, had a temperature of 130*^ F. The temperature of this water as it came 
from the ground was probably somewhat higher, for this reading was made in a large 
basin about 5 feet in diameter and several feet deep, and the warm water entered 
the bottom of the basin. This thermal spring is one of the attractive features of the 
resort, as its water is palatable and is also utilized for bathing purposes. Le Conte 
records a temperature of 131° F. for some of these thermal springs. 

The temperature of the air probably remains several degrees below the freezing 
point for a considerable period of time each winter, yet ice never forms on the lake 
except in shallow, detached bays. ''The true explanation of the phenomenon may, 
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doubtless, be found in the high specific beat of water, the great depth of the lake, 
and in the agitation of its waters by the strong winds of winter." (Le Conte, 1883, 

p. 511.) 

Transparency, — Lake Tahoe is noted for its clear, transparent water. On calm, 
sunny days, objects could be distinctly seen on the bottom where the water was 50 
feet deep. In fact, these objects were so plainly visible that the water did not appear 
to have a depth of more than 10 or 15 feet. A Secchi's disk, 5 inches in diameter, 
just disappeared from view at a depth of 65 feet. Le Conte (1883, p. 512) found the 
water much more transparent, however, as he says that a dinner plate 9.5 inches in 
dialtieter was plainly visible at a depth of 108 feet. The lower degree of transpar- 
ency found by me was probably due to the fact that my observations were made 
during the flood season. All the affluents were filled to overflowing and had been for 
some time previous to this. These swollen streams were invariably more or less 
roily, and at the mouths of the larger ones the sediment-bearing water could be traced 
into the lake for some distance. 

One of the most striking features of the lake is the great diversity of color exhib- 
ited by the water. " It appears that under various conditions — such as depth, purity, 
state of sky, and color of the bottom — the waters of this lake manifest nearly all 
the chromatic tints presented in the solar spectrum between greenish yellow and the 
darkest ultramarine blue, bordering upon blue black." (Le Conte, 1883, p. 596). 

Aquatic vegetation. — The larger forms of aquatic plants were found to be com- 
paratively scarce. Most of the shore of the lake is of such a nature that it is difficult 
for them to obtain a foothold. In the more favorable locations such forms as Scirpus^ 
JBatrachium^ Potamogeton^ Carex^ and NiteUu were found. 

The plankton. — A few plankton hauls were made June 27, 1904, on the west side 
of the lake, about 2 miles south of Tahoe Tavern, where the water reaches a depth 
of about 400 feet. A comparatively small quantity of plankton was found; the lake 
would probably be classed as plankton-poor. The phytoplankton was relatively 
small in amount and consisted of diatoms and filamentous algse. 

Only one species of rotifer was noted, Notholca longispina Kellicott. It was 
found in very limited numbers. 

Copepoda made up at least three-quarters of the bulk of the plankton. The lim- 
netic members of this group were Epischura nevadensis Lilljeborg and a species of 
Diaptomiis. The latter was the most abundant form and constituted over half the 
entire quantity of plankton. Cyclops was not noted in any of the limnetic catches. 

The Cladocem were represented in the limnetic region by two Daphnias. Daphnia 
pidex De Geer apparently belongs to the variety pulicaria Forbes. It differs from 
Forbes's description of this variety in a few minor points, the sensory hairs project- 
ing slightly beyond the tip of the beak, and the eye being somewhat smaller and 
situated a short distance above the ventral margin of the head. Daphnia hyalina 
Leydig seems to agree most closely with Burckhardt's variety richardi. The head 
is small, contained four times in the length of the body, and its ventral contour is 
moderatel}'^ concave. The crest is small and regularly curved. The eye is small and 
situated in the anterior third of the head, a short distance above the ventral margin. 
The spine is short. 
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In the littoi'al region, the following Cladocera were found: llyocryptvsacutifrons 
Sars, Eurycercus lamdlatvs O. F. Miiller, Acroperua harpa& Baird, Alona affinia 
Leydig, Ghydaims sphaericus O. F. Miiller. 

Epischura and Diaptomus deserted the upper 6 feet of water on bright, sunny 
days, but both came to the surface at night. The latter was very abundant at the 
surface at night. Daphnia hyalina descended to a depth of 40 feet during the day- 
time, but came to the surface at night. DapJmia pulex descended to a depth of 50 
feet in the daytime, but was found at the surface at night. The two Daphnia were 
found this near the surface in the daytime only in the shallower water, where the 
transparency was only about 62 feet. In the deeper water, where the transparency 
was greater by 13 feet, neither form was found in catches that did not reach a depth 
of 76 feet. Thus the diurnal migration of D. hyalina was at least 40 feet in the 
shallower, less transparent water and about 76 feet in the deeper, more transparent 
water, while D, pulex showed a daily migration of 60 to 76 feet. These migrations 
were greater than any noted for these forms in Wisconsin lakes or in Winona Lake, 
Indiana. In these instances the maximum movement oi.D. hyalina was only 22 
feet and of D, pulex a little less than 40 feet (Juday, 1903 and 1904). 

THE TROUT OF LAKE TAHOE. 

Species^ size^ abundance^ etc, — Only two kinds of trout are caught in any consider- 
able numbers. These are Salmo henshawi (Gill & Jordan), which has several common 
names, such as Lake Tahoe trout, Truckee trout, pogy, and snipe; and also Salmo 
tahoends (Jordan & Evennann), which is commonly called the silver trout of Lake 
Tahoe. Locally, the males of the former are frequently called redfish becauce they 
have copper-colored sides during the breeding season. 

The Tahoe trout, or pogy, is caught chiefly along the western side of the lake -and 
at the south end. A large area extending south a few miles from Observatory Point 
seems to be a good feeding ground for them, and this is the favorite fishing ground 
of the anglers located in the vicinity of Tahoe City. Silver trout are most abundant 
in the northeastern part of lake, in Crystal Bay and Sand Harbor, but a few are 
caught in other parts. The Tahoe trout is caught in much greater abundance than the 
silver trout, but it does not attain such a large size. The former rarely exceeds 
a weight of six pounds, while specimens of the latter have been caught which exceeded 
this weight by several pounds. The following measurements and weights of trout 
caught in Lake Tahoe are given by Treat (1904, p. 866), who does not, however, 
indicate the species he measured and weighed: 



Length. 


Weight. 


Inches. 


Pounds. 


17.26 


1.75 


19.76 


2,6 


20.75 


8.75 


25.75 


5.5 


29.75 


9.5 



Some years ago the Mackinaw trout, Criativomer namaycnsh (Walbaum), was 
introduced, and examples of it are caught occasionally in the southern part of the 
lake. During the season of 1903, a 10-pound trout of this species was caught in the 
vicinity of Glenbrook. 
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Brewing habits, — The Tahoe trout, or pogy, ascends the streams to spawn and 
begins spawning, usually, about the middle of April. Mr. E. W. Hunt stated that 
the trout began spawning about two weeks later than usual in 1904, and that they 
averaged somewhat smaller in size than in former years. He also stated that the 
avei*age number of Qgg^ obtained from each female was about 1,400. As late as August 
a few trout may be found spawning in 8ome of the streams, but generally the vast 
majority are through by the middle of June. 

Some years ago the California Fish Commission established tw Osgood hatcheries on 
Lake Tahoe. Each hatchery has a capacity of about a million eggs, and almost every 
season both are filled to their utmost capacity with the eggs of the Tahoe trout. The 
fry developed from these eggs are planted in Lake Tahoe itself and in the small lakes 
tributary to it. Many of these small lakes did not possess trout until they were 
stocked by the commission. The fry are usually planted about the first week in 
August. The large increase in the catches of trout during the past two seasons is 
undoubtedly due to two factors, first the activity of the California Fish Commission in 
keeping the lake well stocked, and second, for the past four years the beginning of 
the open season on June 1 instead of May 1 as formerly, so that the trout are now 
protected during the most important part of their spawning season. 

The silver trout spawns in the lake, hence its eggs can not be obtained for the 
hatcheries. 

Food. — Owing to the fact that the fishermen kept their trout alive several hours 
after catching them, it was difficult to obtain good material for a study of the food. 
As a result, out of a dozen stomachs of Tahoe trout that were examined, only three 
were found to contain material of any consequence. The other nine contained only 
small quantities of insect fragments that were too small to identify. Two stomachs 
from trout that were 16 inches long were about one-fourth full. Each contained from 
50 to 75 Daphnia and fragments of adult Chironomus and chironomid pupae. The 
third stomach, from a male 15 inches long, contained 4.6 cubic centimeters of Daph- 
nia^ a small fragment of a beetle, and a few small fragments of other insects. The 
number of individuals making up the 4.6 cubic cejitimeters of Daphnia was estimated. 
Two separate measurements were made by allowing the material to settle for 24 hours 
in graduated cylinders. In one case, 1.1 cubic centimeters contained 430 Daphnia^ 
and in the other, 1.3 cubic centimeters contained 477 individuals. The average for 
these two measurements is 378 individuals per cubic centimeter, which multiplied by 
4.6 gives a total of 1,739 Daphnia. This, however, does not represent the total 
destruction oi Daphnia for this single meal, as the brood chambers of a large number 
of them contained either eggs or embryos. About tWo-thirds of the individuals were 
Daphnia pidex and the rest were D. hyalina. It is an interesting fact also that no 
Copepoda were eaten, since both Epischura and Dia2}tom,n% were much more abundant 
than Daphnia. The former are much more powerful swimmers than the latter, but 
this fact alone is scarcely sufficient to account for their entire absence from the menu 
of the trout. A difference in size does not answer the question, for EpiscJntra neva- 
densis is a large form and could be obtained as easily, apparently, so far as size is con- 
cerned, as Daphnia. The three trout that had eaten Daphnia must have obtained 
them at a depth of at least 40 feet, for these crustaceans were not found any nearer the 
surface than this in the daytime on the feeding ground where these fish were caught. 
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It was pointed out above that the fishermen find it necessary to use a longer line 
and thus, presumably, fish deeper as the season advances. Treat (1904, p. 868) has 
suggested that this is due to a downward movement of the plankton, the trout follow- 
ing it into the depths to feed on it. He gives ho data, however, in support of his 
suggestion. Neither did my own observations extend over a sufficient period of 
time to determine whether the Daphnia do descend to greater depths in the daytime 
as the season advances. It is not at all unlikely that they do, for the water becomes 
warmer and it undoubtedly becomes more transparent, and both of these factors would 
tend to cause the descent to greater depths. But even if such a seasonal depth 
migration of Daphnia does occur, it would scarcely follow necessarily that the trout 
move down also because of this fact, for they are not entirely dependent on plankton 
Crustacea for their food. In fact, the above records seem to indicate that these 
Crustacea form only a minor part of the food in most cases, while insects form the 
major part at this season of the year. So it seems probable that other factors are 
involved, which can be determined only by observations covering a much longer period 
of time. Jordan and Henshaw (p. 198) state that the wonderful transparency of the 
water renders the use of a long. line imperative, as the trout are too shy to be 
trolled in very near the boat. Thus the increase in the transparency of the water 
after the flood season of the streams is over may, in part, account for the increased 
length of line necessary for successful fishing late in the season. 

The stomach of a 10-inch Tahoe trout which was caught in Fallen Leaf Lake, a 
small lake just south of Lake Tahoe, contained elytra of two beetles and fragments 
of 25 or 30 ants. Three Tahoe trout, eadx 7 inches long, were obtained from Grass 
Lake, a small lake still farther south, and tlieir stomach contents were as follows: 
No. 1, 32 damsel-fly nymphs^ No. 2, 6 damsel-fly nymphs, 4 water tigers (larval 
DytiscidBB), and many chironomiH larvae; No. 3, 4 water tigers and many chironomid 
larvae. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in these small lakes the Tahoe 
trout or pogy readily rises to the fly. 

TROUT FISHING IN LAKE TAHOE. 

Angling, — All of the fishing in Lake Tahoe is done by angling. Fishermen 
located at several points around the lake were visited and interviewed, and their 
methods and fishing gear were examined. The method which is almost universally 
employed at the present time differs but little from that described by Jordan and 
Henshaw in 1878 (p. 198), so that, to use Treat's appropriate expression, "it may 
fairly be said to have been born of experience" (1904, pp. 864-866). 

Years of experience in trolling on Lake Tahoe have resulted in the adoption of the device now 
employed — a metal, egg-shaped spoon of generous dimensions, of burnished copper or nickel plated, 
according to the whim of the fisherman. Brass turnbuckles are attached to either end of this si)Oon. 
A snell and hook is fastened to the smaller end while a twisted copper wire 75 to 125 feet in length 
leads to the 20 feet of cotton line in the hand of the fisherman. The hook,* a large-sized Pennel, Lim- 
erick, or Sproat for choice, is baited with worms or minnows. This gear is trolled from the rear of 
the boat, the line being continuously moved back and forth, the latter movement being made more 
quickly than tlie former so as to insure the proper spinning of the spoon. When the fish is hooked 
he is pulled in by main strength. 
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The hook is usually put about 3 feet from the lar^e spoon and sometimes a 
small spinner is attached just above the hook. About the only change that is made in 
this gear is the substitution of a ''squid'' spoon for the regular one. This is a large 
oval spoon with a large hook attached directly to one end and with a swivel at the 
other end for attachment to the line. Some of the fishermen consider this spoon 
better for large trout than the regular one. 

The wire line is made of 4 to 12 strands of fine copper wire, the number of 
strands depending on the size of the small wire used. For convenience in han- 
dling, the line is wound upon a hand reel, which usually has a drum 5 inches or 
more in diameter. Wire line is used in preference to any other, because it helps to 
sink the spoon, and the fishermen have learned from experience that the hook must 
be trolled at a considerable depth. The open season extends from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 1. Early in June the fishermen use a line 50 to 75 feet long, but as the season 
advances more and more line must be used, so that by September or October a line 
200 feet long is sometimes used. 

Some years ago still-fishing was indulged in by amateurs, but this method is no 
longer employed. 

Minnows are the standard bait, although many angleworms are used. When 
the trout are not readily tempted by these two kinds of bait, the fishermen resort to 
grubs, dobsons, and caddis-fly larv». Formerly, canned clams were frequently used 
in still-fishing. 

Most of the trout are caught along the edge of deep water — that is, where the 
water rapidly descends from a depth of 50 or 60 feet to a depth of 200 feet or more. 
The best results are obtained by rowing the boat alternately from shallow to deep 
water and back again, in a zigzag course, along such a slope. Sometimes trout are 
caught where the water is only a few feet deep, but this is a rare occurrence. Occa- 
sionally, also, they will rise to a fly, but in general rod and fly fishing are not a 
success. Deep fishing with the regular ^^ jerk'' line yields much better results. 

Shipments of trout. — It is impossible to say, of course, just how may pounds of 
trout are taken from Lake Tahoe in a season, for anglers are numerous and they are 
not particularly interested in keeping records of their catches. But a general idea 
of the results of the fishing done on the lake may^ be obtained from the following 
table, which shows the number of pounds of trout shipped from the lake during the 
past five seasons: 




Trout 
Rbipped. 



PoundB 

68,667 
11,961 
7,982 
13,977 
22,780 



The record for 1901 does not include the shipments from Tahoe City, as no data 
were received from this office concerniDg its shipments in that year. So far as these 
statistics go, 1900 was the banner season. This was followed by an unsually small 
shipment in 1901 and a still smaller one in 1902, the shipment of the latter year being 
only about one-seventh of that in 1900. There were marked improvements in 1903 and 
1904, but even the shipment in 1904 reached scarcely more than a third of that in 1900. 
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The following table shows the shipments by months from a single express office, 
Tahoe City, during four seasons. As stated above, no record was obtained from this 
office for 1901. 



Month. 



May 

June 

July 

August 

Septembtr. 

Total 



1900. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


3,672 
8,992 
8,490 
4,327 
;,006 








2,951 

2,541 

2,050 

506 


6,181 

9,985 

1,470 

600 




813 
310 


26,487 


1,123 


8,048 


18,186 



During the three seasons, 1900, 1903, and 1904, the largest monthly shipments 
were made in June and July. In 1903 the largest monthly shipments from the 
express office at Tallac were made in the months of June and July and the same was 
also true of the shipments from McKinney's in 1900. About nine-tenths of the trout 
shipped are Tahoe trout, Sahno hensJiaici. 

Mr. William Boyle informed the writer that the price of these trout has risen 
in the past twelve years from 10 cents a pound as a minimum to 35 cents per pound 
in 1903. During June of the past season, 1904, the fishermen received about 30 
cents per pound. At the above prices the trout shipped in 1903 had a commercial 
value of $4,891.95, and in 1904, $6,819. Man}'- of the trout that are shipped, how- 
ever, are not placed on the market, for the successful tourist angler usually ships a 
large portion of his catch to relatives or friends. The trout shipped by the commer- 
cial fishermen are marketed chiefly in San Fmncisco, where they are retailed at 50 
to 75 cents a pound. A small portion of each year's catch is marketed in Tahoe 
City^ Cal., and Carson City, Nev. 

.The above figures, however, do not include two unknown but nevertheless very 
large elements of each season's catch, the trout used by the resort hotels and those 
consumed by campers and individuals who have summer homes around the lake. An 
attempt was made to obtain some idea of the amount consumed by the large hotels. 
The average daily consumption of each hotel during this investigation was obtained 
and on this basis an estimate was made for a season of ninety days. The sum total 
of these estimates approximates 10,000 pounds. This, added to the trout shipped 
from the lake in 1904, gives a total of 28,186 pounds. This sum accounts for only 
two parts of the season's catch. It is impossible to give an estimate of the third 
part, that is, the local consumption other than that of the hotels. 

Some idea of the "luck" of the fishermen may be gained from the following 
record of two who were located at the outlet of the lake. This .shows the number of 
trout caught by each on the days indicated. 



Trout caught. 




June 29 
June 30, 
July 1 . 
July2 . 
Julys. 
July 5 . 
Julys . 





7 


2 




12 


14 




14 


12 




12 


5 




8 






13 






14 





B. B. F. 1906-10 
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In weight, these trout averaged about 2 pounds. They were all Tahoe trout, 
S. henshawL These fishermen usually started early in the morning, about sunrise, 
and returned about the middle of the afternoon. One catch was recorded, however, 
in which 11 trout were caught between 8 and 11.30 a. m. 

Whitefish and suckers are abundant in the lake, but have no commercial value. 

The regular flat-bottomed boat is used for fishing purposes, and each of these 
boats is provided with a tank or well in which the trout may be kept alive. These 
tanks will hold from 20 to 120 fish. About 80 of these fishing boats were found on 
the lake, and the average cost was about $30 each, so that the whole represented an 
investment of $2,400. 

The importance of the Truckee River as a trout stream is suggested from the 
following record of shipments of trout from towns along its course during the season 
of 1900: 



California. 


! Nevada. 


Locality. 


Pounds. 


Locality. 


Pounds. 


Truckee 


24.978 
5,824 


Verdi 


10,704 
10,819 
39,388 


Boca 


. Reno 


Floriston 


4,874 


' Wadsworth 









This gives a total shipment of 96,087 pounds for this one season. 
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A STUDY OF TWIN LAKES, COLORADO, WITH ESPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION OF THE FOOD OF THE TROUTS." 



By CHANCEY JUDAY, 
Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey. 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LAKES. 

LOCATION. 

These two beautiful sheets of limpid water lie in the southern part of Lake 
County, Colorado, about 15 miles south-southwest of the city of Leadville, nestled at 
the base of the highest mountains in the state. Viewed from the east, they have 
for a background the loftiest peaks of the Sawatch Range, which extends north and 
south immediately behind them. Rising from the lake basin on the northwest are 
spur:^ and ridges which lead up to Mount Elbert. This mountain has an altitude of 
14,421 feet (4,395.5 meters), and is only 3 feet lower than Mount Massive, its 
neighboring peak on the north, which is said to be the highest in Colorado. La 
Plata peak, rising but a short distance southwest of the lakes, has an altitude of 14,342 
feet (4,371 meters), while between La Plata and the lakes are lofty ridges with peaks 
having an altitude of probably 13,000 feet (4,000 meters) or more. As the ridges 
extend down to the lakes, the southern shores are very steep. The general contour 
of the country surrounding the lakes is shown in plate in. 

ORIGIN AND SIZE. 

The lakes lie a short distance below the mouth of Lake Creek Canyon. This 
canyon extends westward between Mount Elbert and La Plata, and there are many 
evidences to show that it was once occupied by a glacier which probably came down 
and joined the glacier that occupied the canyon of the Arkansas River. Much of the 
debris brought down by the Lake Creek glacier was deposited in the lateral momines 
which form high ridges on either side of the lower valley. Thus the lakes are 
entirely surrounded by morainal detritus with no rock in place exposed along the 
shores except for a short distance along the north shore of Lower Lake. The glacier 
was no doubt active in scooping out the lake basins, and then as it receded two 
terminal moraines were formed, one which maintains the water in Lower Lake and a 
second one, about 225 yards (200 meters) wide in its narrowest part, which separates 
the two lakes. These lateral and terminal moraines are well shown in sketch maps 
by Holmes in Hayden's Report for 1874 (between p. 48 and 49). 

« Study made for the United States Bureau of Fisheries during the summers of 1902 and 1903. 
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Upper Twin Lake at its usual stage of water about midsummer has an area of 
about 474.5 acres (192 hectares) and Lower Lake about 1,440 acres (582 hectares). 
Both lakes were, no doubt, considerably larger during their earlier stages. The 
portion of Lake Creek below Lower Lake has worn a channel over 20 feet (6 meters) 
deep through the old terminal moraine, and it therefore seems probable that the lake 
was several feet deeper at some time in its past history, which greater depth would 
increase its size very materially. An increase in the depth of Lower Lake would 
soon atfect Upper Lake also, as the fall between the two is only about 6 or 7 feet (2 
meters). Moreover, Upper Lake, at no distant time, geologically speaking, probably 
extended much farther west than it does at the present time. The debris brought 
down by the various streams that flow into its western end has formed a swampy 
meadow of considerable extent, and it seems probable that much, if not all, of this 
area was covered with water during the early history of the lake, and thus constituted 
a part of it. 

DEPTH AND VARIATION IN LEVEL. 

In Hayden's Report for 1873, figure 11 is a sketch map showing the results of a 
number of soundings in each lake. The greatest depths found by him were 79 feet 
(24 meters) in Upper Lake and 76 feet (23 meters) in Lower Lake. Powell also pub- 
lished a map of the lakes (1891, pi. lxxxi). He states that 44 soundings were made 
in Upper L^ke and 86 in Lower Lake but gives no results in figures. 

In the present investigations 94 soundings were made in Upper Lake and 85 in 
Lower Lake, the lines being run in a general north and south direction across each 
lake in order to make them as short as possible and thus reduce the chance of error 
to a minimum. On July 8, 1902, the greatest depth found in Upper Lake was 82 
feet (25 meters) and two weeks later the maximum depth found in Lower Lake was 
74 feet (22.5 meters). When these soundings were made the water in Upper Lake 
was at about its normal stage, but Lower Lake was about a foot lower than usual 
at this time of year. While the maximum depth of Lower Lake is only 8 feet (2.5 
meters) less than that of Upper Lake, its average depth is very much less, as much 
of the eastern half of Lower Lake is comparatively shallow. 

It was impossible to determine the natural fluctuation in the level of the lakes. 
Since the spring of 1901 thej'^ have been used as a storage reservoir by the Twin 
Lakes Reservoir Company. The surplus water of the basin is stored here during the 
flood season and later is withdrawn for the purpose of irrigating lands in the vicinity 
of Sugar Cit}'^, Colo. A dam 18.5 feet (5.6 meters) high is now maintained in the 
old outlet and the present outlet is a canal. The dam and the canal are so constructed 
that there is a difference of 25.5 feet (7.8 meters) between extreme high water and 
extreme low water in Lower Lake. The possible variation in the level of Upper 
Lake is about 6 or 7 feet (2 meters) less, as already indicated. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to dredge the creek connecting the two lakes so that they may have the same 
possible fluctuation in level. Concerning the natural fluctuation in level previous to 
the building of the dam, Powell stated, in 1891, " it is not likely that the surface 
of the lakes varies more than 2 feet in altitude during the year." 
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AFFLUENTS. 

The principal affluent is Lake Creek, which rises in the Sawatch Range. Some dis- 
tance above the lakes the creek divides into two branches. The north or main branch 
has its beginnings in amphitheaters up near the crest of the mountains, a little to the 
northwest of Mount Elbert. It flows south and southeast for a distance of about 10 
miles (16 kilometers), and then east about 8 miles (12.8 kilometers) into Upper Lake. 
The south fork rises in amphitheaters Ijing west and southwest of La Plata, flows 
northeast about 8 miles, and joins the noi*th fork. Powell (1891) states that Lake 
Creek drains about 102 square miles (261 square kilometers) of high mountain coun- 
try. At present, however, not all the water of the creek reaches the lakes. About 
6 miles (8 kilometers) above Upper Lake considerable water is diverted into a ditch 
which furnishes a water supply for placer mining in the vicinity of Granite. During 
the late summer, when the water in Lake Creek is especially low, it in said that so 
much is removed by this ditch that frequently portions of the creek below are entirely 
dry and large numbers of brook trout perish there. At the point where Lake Creek 
emerges from its canyon there was formerly a fall of sufficient height to prevent the 
trout from ascending the stream, but a few years ago much of this rock was removed 
by blasting and trout may now ascend the creek without difficulty. 

About a dozen other streams of various sizes contribute their quota of water to 
the lakes. 

CHARACTER OF SHORES AND BOTTOM. 

As stated before, the lakes are entirely surrounded by morainal detritus, so that 
the shores are composed very largely of sand and gravel. In place^, however, there 
are rocks varying in size from mere cobblestones to huge bowlders. At present the 
cutting action of the waves on the shore is very slight in most places. At two points 
on Lower Lake, however, one on the north side and the other on the south side, the 
waves have recently been cutting the shores very rapidly. The increased height of 
the water caused by the dam has directed wave action at these points against loose 
morainal banks that are steep and easily cut away. Along some parts of Upper 
Lake the action of the ice on the shores was well illustrated by the small ridges of 
shore material that had been pushed up just a few feet back of the water's edge. 

The bottom of the shallower parts of the lakes is sandy and gravelly for the 
most part, but it is composed of bowlders of various sizes in some places. In the 
deeper water a marly deposit covers the bottom. 

TRANSPARENCY OF THE WATER. 

The transparency of the water of both lakes varied somewhat during the period 
of these observations. It was found that, in general, a Secchi's disk just disappeared 
from view at a depth of about 18 feet (5.5 meters) early in July, and the water 
gradually became more transparent as the season advanced, so that, by the middle of 
August, this depth had increased to a maximum of 29.5 feet (9 meters). The low 
transparency earl}'^ in the season was due to the fact that the snow on the mountains 
was melting rapidly and the streams in consequence were swollen and more or less 
roily. As summer advanced they became smaller and their water became clear. 
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The transparency of the water of the lakes was quickly affected by roily affluents. 
If a heavy rain occurred in Lake Creek Canyon so as to fill the water of the creek 
with silt, the water of the lakes soon responded with a marked decrease in trans- 
parency. 

The maximum transparency of these lakes exceeds by 10 feet (3 meters) that 
which the writer found in several lakes in southeastern Wisconsin in 1900, and it 
also exceeds by 21 feet (6.5 meters) that found in Winona Lake, Indiana, in 1901. 
These waters are not so transparent as Lake Tahoe, however. Le Conte (1883) 
records that in August, 1873, he found that a white plate was still visible at a depth 
of 108 feet (33 meters) in Lake Tahoe, and in June, 1904, the present writer found 
the transparency to be 65 feet (19.8 meters). 

TEMPERATURE OF AIR AND WATER. 

The lakes are about 9,200 feet (2,804 meters) above sea level, consequently the 
water does not attain a very high temperature during the summer because of the 
climatic conditions at this altitude. In 1902 snow fell as late in the summer as Jul}' 
5 and as early in the fall as August 25. In 1903 two or three inches of snow fell on 
June 10, and flurries were recorded for July 3. No snow was noted down as low as 
the lakes until September 6, but some of the surrounding mountains were covered 
as early as August 24. 

Some observations of the temperature of the air were made, but on account of 
other work, they were not taken on some days; and it was found impracticable, also, to 
make them each day at exactly the same hour. The average results, however, will 
give a general idea of the daily range of temperature. The following table shows 
the maxima, minima, and averages of readings taken between 6 and 7 a. m., 12 noon 
and 1 p. m., 6 and 7 p. m., and 9 and 10 p. m. 



Year. 



Month. 



Hour. 



1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
19a2 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 



July &-7a. m.. 

....do 12-1 p. m, 

do 6-7 p. m.. 

AuRust 6-7 a.m.. 

....do 12-1 p.m. 

do... 6-7 p.m.. 

July 6-7 a.m.. 

....do 12-1 p. m. 

....do 6-7 p.m.. 

do 9-10 p. m. 

AuffUEit I 6-7 a. m. . 

do 12-1 p. m. 

do 6-7 p. m.. 



Num- 
ber of 
read- 
ings. 



15 
18 
20 
20 
16 
21 
15 
11 
16 
10 
14 
17 
7 



Maxima. 



Degrees 
Fahren- 
heit. 



56.0 
85.0 
77.0 
M.O 
81.5 
72.0 
60.0 
84.8 
73.0 
58.8 
48.5 
82.5 
75.0 



Degrees 
Centi- 
grade. 



Minima. 



Averages. 



D^rees 
Fahren- 
heit. 



13.3 
29.4 
25.0 
12. 2 
27.5 
'22.2 
14.4 
29.3 
22.8 
14.9 
9.2 
28.0 
'23.9 



5 
5 

,0 




40. 

47. 

48. 

41. 

56. 

52.5 

88.8 

65.5 

38.8 

38.0 

81.0 

60.5 

53.0 



Degrees Decrees 
Centi- Fanren- 
grade. , heit. 



Degrees 
Centi- 
grade. 



4.7 
8.6 
9.0 
5.0 



13 
11 

3 
18 

3 

8.3 

0.5 
15.8 
11.7 



48.5 
71.0 
64.3 
48.0 
67.8 
61. 2 
50.3 
74.7 
60.9 
49.8 
48.0 
75.0 
66.8 



9.2 
21.6 
18.0 

9.0 
19.9 
16.2 
10.2 
23.7 
16.0 

9.9 

6.1 
23.9 
19.0 



The days are usually warm and pleasant in summer, but the temperature falls 
rather rapidly after sunset. The nights are very cool, generally, and hoar frost may 
be expected every month of the year. 

These climatic conditions explain why the water of the lakes never attains a very 
high tempei-ature. In fact the lakes are generally covered with ice for a period of 
about five months each year. The following table shows the dates on which the lakes 
became completely covered with ice early in the winter, and those on which it 
disappeared from them in the spring, with a third cohimn containing the number of 
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days the lakes were covered with ice. I am indebted to Mr. Charles L. Willis for 
the data concerDing Upper Lake, and to Mr. John J. Hartraan for that pertaining to 
Lower Lake. 

Periods in 1901-1905 during which Twin Lakes were icebound. 



Date of freedag over. 


Date of 
opening. 


Number 

of days 

covered. 


Date of freezing over. 


Date of 
opening. 


Number 
of days 
covered. 


Upper Lake: 

December 16. 1901 


May 8. 1902 


143 
149 
138 
140 


Lower TAke: 
December 15, 1900 


May 12,1901 


148 
147 
155 
152 
142 


December 13, 190i 

Decemberl6, 1903 

December 19, 1904 


May 16, 1903 
May 3.1904 
May 8,1905 


December 16, 1901 

December 11, 1902 

December 11, 1903 

December 28, 1904 


May 12,1902 
May 15.19&S 
May 12,1904 
May 19,1905 

1 



The records of the freezing over show only the dates on which the lakes became 
completely covered with ice. For some time previous there was considerable ice on 
both lakes, particularly around the edges and in the protected bays. Thus, it will be 
seen that Upper Lake was icebound for 138 to 149 daj^s, and Lower Lake for 142 
to 155 daj^s each winter during the period covered by these observations. While no 
temperature observations were made during these periods, it can safely be said that 
the temperature of the water must have been tolerably low for a period of at least 
five months each j^ear. It will also be noted that Upper Lake was not covered with 
ice quite so long as Lower. For the winter 1902-3, Mr. Hartman reported the maximum 
thickness of ice on Lower Lake as 34 inches (86 centimeters), and ]\Ir. Willis found a 
maximum of 28 inches (71 centimeters) on Upper Lake. For the latter lake also, Mr. 
Willis reported a maximum of 24 inches (60 centimeters) for the winter 1903-4. 

Several sets of temperature observations were made on these two lakes during 
the months of July and August in 1902 and 1903. In general the temperature condi- 
tions during the summer were found to be similar to those that have been observed 
in lakes of corresponding size and depth at much lower altitudes — that is, the same 
three regions were noticeable. There was an upper stratum of water, or superther- 
mocline region, whose temperature increased materially during the summer; a bottom 
stratum, or subthermocline, whose temperature changed very little during the sum- 
mer; and a more or less distinct transition zone or thermocline between these two 
strata. The thermocline region is always characterized by a considerable change in 
the temperature of the water within a comparatively thin stratum. This stratum was 
found to be from 3 to 4 meters (10 to 13 feet) thick in these lakes, and the water in 
the lower portion of it was about 6*^ C. (9^ F.) colder than that in the upper por- 
tion. The decrease in temperature with increasing depth both above and below this 
region, was much more gradual. This transition zone was not nearlj^ so pronounced, 
however, in these lakes in late summer as has been found b}^ the writer in lakes in 
southeastern Wisconsin and northern Indiana, but it agrees very closely with this 
zone in the latter lakes when their upper stratum of water has a corresponding 
temperature early in the summer. During these observations westerly winds blew 
with considerable regularity, beginning usually about 10 a. m., and lasting till late 
in the afternoon. As a result the water of the superthermocline region was kept 
quite thoroughl}^ stirred up, so that its temperature was tolerably uniform, thus 
producing a fairly distinct thermocline. The superthermocline was considerably 
thicker in Lower than in Upper Lake, on account of the fact that the wind was more 
effective in disturbing the upper water of the former because of its much larger size. 
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In the accompanying temperature curves the vertical spaces represent the depth 
of the water in meters, and the horizontal spaces show the temperature in degrees 
centigrade. 
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Upper Lake, 



Julys. 1902 
August 26. 1902 



Fig. 1. 
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Upper Lake, 



- July 14. 1903. 
• Augu9t28, 1903. 



Fig. 2. 



Figures 1 and 2 indicate the temperature changes that occurred in Upper Lake 
in 1902 and 1903 during the time of the observations. It will be noted that the 
superthermocline was not so thick in 1903 as in 1902, but that the thermocline was 
more sharply defined in the former year. In 1902 the upper 5 meters (16 feet) of 
water reached the summer maximum of 16.6^ C. (62^ F.) on August 4, remained 
practically the same for ten days, and then gradually decreased. In 1903 a maximum 
of 16.1^ C. (61^ F.) was noted on August 7. The bottom temperature was al>out the 
same both summers and changed very little during the two months, averaging about 
6.5^ C. (i3.8^ F.). 
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Upper Lake. 



•« July 14. 1902. 
• July 14. 1903. 



Fig. S. 
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Lfwer Lake, 



-• Jtf/y 79. 1903. 
• August 28, 1903. 



Fig. 4. 



Figure 3 represents two sets of observations on Upper Lake which were made 
just one year apart. These curves show that down to a depth of 17 meters (55 feet) 
the water was considerably warmer in 1902 than in 1903, and slightly warmer thence 
to the bottom. 

Figure 4 shows the comparatively slight change in temperature that occurred in 
Lower Lake between July 16 and August 28, 1903. The upper stratum became 
somewhat warmer and more thoroughly mixed, thus making the thermocline a 
little more, pronounced. In 1902 the surface water had a temperature of 17.1^ C. 
(62.8^ F.) on August 21 and a maximum of 17^ on August 7, 1903. 
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-• UpfMT Lake. August 7. 1903. 
• Lower Lake. August 7. 190S. 
Fio. 5. 



Upper Lake. August 28. 1903. 
Lower Lake. August 28, 1903. 
Fio. 6. 



Figures 5 and 6 are comparisons of the temperature readings obtained for the 
two lakes on August 7 and 28, 1903. During these three weeks the thermocline 
moved down about 3 meters (10 feet) in each lake. Both summers the temperature 
of Lower Lake throughout its entire depth was somewhat higher than that of Upper 
Lake. This condition may be attributed to the following factors: 

By far the greater part of the water which flows into Lower Lake during the 
summer comes from Upper Lake and thus has about the same temperature as the 
surface of the latter. The water flowing into Upper Lake, however, through all 
except one of its aflSuents was found to be 3^ to 4*^ C. colder than the water above 
the thermocline. In 1903, for instance, the temperature of the water in Lake Creek, 
which is the chief aflluent of Upper Lake, was 13.6^ C. (56.5^ F.) on August 7 and 
11.2^ C. (52.2^ F.) on August 28. On these dates the surface temperatures of Upper 
Lake were, respectively, 16.1^ C. (61^ F.) and 15.4- C. (59.7^ F.). On August 7 the 
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temperature of the water in some of thp other affluents was as follows: Willis Creek, 
12.6^ C. (54.7^ F.); creek flowing into Elbert Bay, 25.5° C. (78° F.); creek on Koyston 
Point, 12.5° C. (54.5° F.), and the water of a spring on Royston Point had a tempera- 
ture of 6.4° C. (43.5° F.). Lower Lake is a little more than three times as large as 
Upper, and the wind is thus much more eflfective in disturbing the water of the super- 
thermocline region. As one result this stratum of water was about two and a half 
times as thick in Lower Lake as in Upper. On August 7, 1903, for example, it was 
3 meters (10 feet) thick in Upper and 8 meters (26 feet) thick in Lower Lake. 

Likewise this greater disturbance of the water would affect the subthermocline 
by producing currents strong enough to affect the water throughout its entire depth. 
So large a portion of Lower Lake is comparatively shallow that its average depth is 
much less than that of Upper Lake. Thus, the sun is much more effective in warm- 
ing the water of the former. In the shallower water the light that is not absorbed 
by the water itself is changed to heat when it reaches the bottom, and most of this 
heat will be absorbed by the water above, so that nearly all the sun's energy is used 
up in warming a tolerably thin stratum. Where the water is deeper the light will 
penetrate to a greater depth and the same amount of energy falling on an equal area 
will be distributed through a much larger quantity of water and will thus not raise 
its temperature so much. 
The following table shows two sets of temperature observations on each lake: 



Temperatures in Twin Lakes in summers of 1902 and 190S. 


Depth. 

Meiers. 

0.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.5 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

18.0 

20.0 

22.0 

25.0 




UPPER 


LAKE. 


1 




LOWER 


LAKE. 




AugiiHt 4, 1902. 


August 7, 1908. 


August 21, 1902. 


August 7, 1908. 


o(7. 
16.6 


62.0 


16.1 
15.7 
13.9 
13.8 
13.2 
10.8 


61.0 
60.2 
57.0 
56.0 
55.7 
51.5 


17.1 


62.8 


17.0 


OF. 

62.7 








::::;::;:::::::: ::::::::i 


16.6 


62.0 


16.3 


61.4 


16.9 


62.5 










1 


15.3 
13.6 
11.5 


69.'5 
56.4 
52.8 


16.0 


60.8 


16.8 
15.8 
14.7 
12.8 
11.9 


62.3 
60.5 
58.5 
55.0 
53.5 


10.0 
9.0 


50.0 
48.3 , 


15.9 


60.5 


10.0 

10.0 

8.3 

7.8 


'te.o 

50.0 
47.0 
46.0 


8.3 


47.6 i 


15.0 


59.0 






13.5 
12.5 
11.9 
10.7 
10.1 


56.3 
54.5 
53.4 
51.3 
50.2 


11.1 
10.5 
10.1 


52.0 
51.0 
50.2 


7.7 


45.8 


6.8 


44.3 


6.8 


44.3 1 

1 






6.5 


43.7 


6.5 


43.7 


9.0 


48.2 







AQUATIC VEGETATION. 

Potamogeton was found to be more abundant than any of the other large forms 
of aquatic plants. It grew in considerable abundance at the west end of Upper Lake, 
along the north side of Lower Lake, from North Bay west, and also in the shallow 
water of the east end. In some places where the water was 10 feet (3 meters) deep 
it came almost to the surface. Three different species and one variety were found, 
Potamogeton niittallii^ P, perfoliatxis^ P. perfoltatiis richardsonii^ and P. yi'sdoixgus. 
One or two species of Carex were found in the pools of the swampy meadow west of 
Upper Lake and in a very few places along the edges of the lakes. Batrachium 
trichophyllum also was found in the pools and in a few places in the lakes. 
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PLANKTON. 

FORMS. 

A comparatively small amount of phytoplankton was found in the lakes, and it 
consisted chiefly of diatoms, Fragilaria^ Asterionella^ and Melosira. A small portion 
of it consisted of some colonies of a green alga, apparently a species of Protococcus^ 
and an occasional desmid, Stauvdstriim . 

The following animal forms were found in the plankton of the two lakes:" 

Rotifer A. 

Anurea cochlearie Gosse. Triarthra longiseta Ehrenberg. 

Anurea aculeata Ehrenberg. Polyarthra sp. 

Notholca longispina Kellicott. Asplanchna sp. 

COPEPODA. 

Biaptomus judayi Marsh. Cyclops albidus Jurine. 

Cyclops pulchellus Koch. Cyclops viridis americanus Marsh. 

Cyclops serrulatus Fischer. 

Cladocera. 

Daphnia hyalina richardi Burckhardt. Alona affinis O. F. Miiller. 

Latona setifera 0. F. Miiller. Alona guttata Sars. 

Drepanothrix dentata Eur^n. Graptoleberis testudinaria Fischer. 

Eurycercus lamellatus 0. F. Muller. Pleuroxus procurvatus Birge. 

Camptocercus rectirostris biserratus Schoedler. Chydorus sphsericus 0. F. Muller. 

The following Cladocera were obtained from pools in the swampy meadow west 
of Upper lake: 

Daphnia pulex De Geer. Eurycercus lamellatus O. F. Muller. 

Scapholeberis mucronata O. F. Muller. Camptocercus rectirostris biserratus Schoedler. 

Simocephalus vetulus O. F. Muller. Pleuroxus procurvatus Birge. 
Ceriodaphnia pulchella Sars. 

Some plankton material was collected in a lakelet above the town of Twin Lakes 
on Mount Elbert. This small body of water has an altitude of about 10,000 feet 
(3,050 meters). The Cladocera were represented by Daphnia pulex^ Simocephalus 
vetulus^ Pltxiroxiis procurvaUis^ and Chydo7*u8 sphaericiis. 

Some material was obtained also from Willis Lake, which is situated near the 
head of Willis Gulch, a little southwest of Twin Lakes, and has an altitude of about 
12,000 feet (3,660 meters). The water was found to be very cold, the banks of snow 
which were the source of supply being only a short distance away. Gaminarus was 
plentiful, and the Cladocera were represented by two forms, Macrothrix hirsuticomis 
Norman & Brad}^ and Eurycercu^s lamell<itus O. F. Muller. 

QUANTITY. 

The plankton observations on the two lakes were few in number and consisted only 
of vertical hauls. In 1902 the observations on Upper Lake consisted of two series of 
catches in July and four in August. A single set of catches was made in Lower Lake 
in August. In 1903 three sets of catches were made on each lake. The observations 

« I am indebted to Dr. C. D wight Marsh for this list of Copepoda. The Diaptomu^ proved to be a 
new species and Dr. Marsh has recently described it. 
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were so few in number and covered such a brief period of time each year that they give 
onl}' a f ragmentar}' notion of the plankton life of the lakes. Likewise the vertical haul 
method is by no means a satisf actor}' one and both of these factors must be taken into 
consideration in the results given below. The following table shows the number of 
thousands of individuals per square meter of surface. With the exception of a few 
figures for the rotifers, these numbers are averages of either two or three hauls. 
The rotifers were not counted in all the catches, so that in a few instances the 
numbers given for them represent only the individuals of a single catch. 

Qiuwtitff of plankton in Tivin LakeSy as shown by series of vertical hauls during summers of 1902 and 1903, 

[Average number of thousands of individuals per square meter.] 





UPPER LAKE. 


LOWER LAKE. 






1902. 






1903. 


1902. 


1903. 


Species. 


July- 




August— 




July— 


August— 


August— July— 


August— 




14 . 20. 


4 


14. 


18. 


26. 


14. 


7. 


28. 
2.0 


21. 


16. 


8. 28, 


Anurea cochlearis 


3.7 ; 10 

7.5 18.0 

26. 2 37. 5 

76.0 66.9 


2.7 

14.0 
10.7 
30.0 


.4 

7.6 
18.2 


4.0 
6.0 
5.3 

10.2 


2.0 
7.0 
6.9 
5.5 


1.0 

35.8 

19.7 

101.0 

8.5 

7.5 

20.3 

40.1 

202.0 

27.8 
9.0 


1.6 




88.1 
52.4 
37.0 
80.6 
9.0 


40.2 

8.6 

32.5 

17.1 


12.4 


Anurea aculeata 


28.0 

33. 4 31. 2 

96.0 30.0 

8.0 1 8.8 

9.6 5.3 ! 

107. 6 77 7 


i.'i' 

80.0 




Notholca longitpina 

Triarthra loneisetii 


80.4 
in 


Polvarthra sp 




24.0 ' 2 7 


Asplanchna sp 


7. 5 8. 1 
47.0 25.1 
71. 9 47. 1 

300.0 ' 237.5 

1 

157.9 180.5 
37.0 19.3 

1 
» 


24.2 

27.8 

36.3 

175. 5 

58.2 
12.4 


34.7 

15.0 

51.3 

14».5 

48.3 
16.3 


26.3 

18.4 

52.6 

122.4 

25.0 
5.3 


33.8 

22.5 

101.8 

104.0 

30.4 
6.4 


9.6 


1 5 


7 5 13 9 


Diaptomus iudayi 


57.6 
46.4 

84.5 


99.5 

88.4 
1«i 


68 9 f^'> f^ 


Cyclops 


33.2 
201.0 

96.3 
21.8 


47.1 1 
84.0 ' 

64.2 
20.3 


64.6 
142.3 

68.0 
27.8 


56.0 


Naupiii 


51.3 


Daphnia hyalina, young 
and aiult 


'28.2 1 l.M.O 


64.6 


Daphnia hyalina, adult 


12.2 


58.4 


28.0 



DISTRIBUTION. 

With respect to vertical distribution, Anurea cochlearis^ Notholca loiigispina^ 
and Asplanchna were confined almost exclusively to the upper 10 meters. Anurea 
actiUata and Triarthra longiseta were found almost entirely below a depth of 10 
meters, rarely occurring in the upper 10 meters. Polyarthra was mther evenly 
distributed throughout the entire depth of both lakes. 

There was no diurnal movement of Diaptomus^ Cyclojys^ and NawpliL Daphnia 
hyalina showed a diurnal movement of half a meter in July and 1 meter in August. 

The phj'toplankton, as stated above, composed a comparativel}^ small portion of 
the total plankton, and the few forma remained practically uniform in quantity dur- 
ing the two periods of these observations. The Crustacea made up by far the 
greatest bulk of the total plankton. 

FISHES. 

Catostomvs cornmersanii Lac^pede. Common Sucker; White Sucker. 

This sucker is verv abundant in the lakes. At times immense numbers were 
seen swimming at^he surface with the dorsal fin and a part of the back projecting 
above the water. This habit was noted when the water was quiet, either early in the 
morning or in the evening. As food fish, the sucker does not stand very high in the 
estimation of local fishermen, consequenth' little attention is paid to it except as bait 
for trout. A few are caught in Lake Creek by means of grab hooks. Some of the 
trout feed rather extensively on young suckers. 

B. B. F. 1906—11 
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JRhinichthys cataractse didcis Girard. 

This minnow was found to be rather common in Lake Creek, both above and 
below the lakes, but only a few were noted in the lakes. Sometimes the fishermen 
use them for bait. 

Sal?no sehago Girard. Landlocked Salmon. 

The landlocked salmon was introduced several years ago, but apparently has not 
multiplied very mpidly. Only a few are caught. The fish attains a leather large 
size, however, one that was caught weighing 6 and another 4^ pounds. 

Salmo stom/ias Cope. Greenback Trout. 

The greenback is one of the two indigenous species of trout. It is common in 
the lakes, apparently a little more abundant in Lower than in Upper lake. It does 
not attain a very large size, rarely exceeding a pound in weight. It is caught chiefly 
by trolling in shallow water. 

Salmo macdmialdi Jordan & Evermann. Yellow-fin Trout. 

The yellow-fin is the other indigenous trout — in fact, it has been found nowhere 
else as yet. Jordan (1891) has the following concerning its habits: "The Yellow-tin 
is largely on the gravels and about the north or sunny side of the lake. It is not 
often taken in deep water. It spawns in spring and the suckers devour the spawn 
in the streams and spawning beds." This trout appears to be very scarce now. No 
specimens of it were obtained. 

Salmo iridetui shasta Jordan. McCloud River Rainbow Trout. 

This trout has steadily increased in numbers since its introduction, and is now 
the most abundant trout. It grows to a rather large size; one specimen was caught 
in 1903 which weighed 10 pounds. The larger ones are caught chiefly by trolling; 
the smaller ones are frequently obtained by fly-fishing in shallow water. Fairly 
large ones are often caught at the mouth of Lake Creek by bait-fishing from the shore. 

Cristivoiner namayeush Walbaura. Mackinaw Trout; Great Lakes Trout. 

This trout has not increased very rapidly in numbers since its introduction into 
Twin Lakes, but it seems to find conditions favorable for its growth. During the 
first half of June, 1903, a number of specimens were caught which weighed from 15 
to 20 pounds. Most of them were caught in the upper end of Lower Lake by still- 
fishing. The fishern[ien used large hooks baited with pieces of suckers. 

Salvelinu4i fontiixallH Mitchill. Brook Trout; Speckled Trout. 

Brook trout are abundant in Lake Creek above the lakes, and many are caught 
in the lakes themselves. They are obtained chiefly by fly-fishing. In some cases, 
also, the fisherman baits his fly hook with grasshoppers or maggots. 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY OF FISH FOOD. 

In considering the life conditions of a living organism, one of the most impor- 
tant factors to be taken into account is, naturally, the food. It is essential to know 
something about the quantity and kind of food required not only for existence, but 
also for the best and most complete development of the organism. In agriculture 
this question has received the attention of many investigators, and the results of their 
labors are apparent everywhere. To mention only two instances : We know that 
plants and soils have been studied to determine what plants are best adapted to the 
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different kinds of soil; where certain food elements are lacking in a soil, fertilizers 
are added, or the soil is inoculated with bacteria which will produce the desired 
results. In stock feeding much has been done to determine the relative value and 
nutritive qualities of the various kin(}s of food generall}'^ employed, so that this 
industry may now be conducted along scientific lines. Comparativeh^ little attention 
has been given to the food of our useful aquatic animals, however. The whole sub- 
ject of aquiculture, in fact, has been very much neglected. Analyses have been made 
and we have been told that our regular food fishes are very nutritious and make an 
excellent food for us, but our knowledge as to what produces this nutritious food is 
entirely too limited. The whole question of the relation of quantity and quality of 
food to the rate of growth and physical well-being of fishes needs much more 
thorough investigation than it has yet received. 

This neglect of aquiculture is certainly not due to its slight economic impor- 
tance, or perhaps it would be better to say to small possibilities of its great economic 
importance. It has been estimated that a body of water of average fertility will 
produce five times as much as an equal area of avei-age land. Sweeney (1898) calls 
attention to the fact that a small fish pond (60 by 120 feet) in Indiana produced 1,000 
pounds of black bass and 250 pounds of yellow perch in fifteen months without being 
supplied with any artificial food. At the price of 8 cents per pound, he estimated 
that, if the natural waters of Indiana had been relativel}^ only about a tenth as pro- 
ductive as this pond, the fish products would have been almost equal in value to the 
corn crop of the state in 1896, the year of this experiment, and a little more than 
twice the value of the wheat crop. Yet, in spite of the great possibilities of our 
natural waters from an economic standpoint, most of them receive little or no atten- 
tion except annually or biennially when our legislators wrestle with the complex 
problem of devising laws for the protection of fish and aquatic birds. There is little 
doubt that, if more attention was given to investigations relative to increasing the 
producing efficiency of our natural waters, many of the stringent protective laws 
that now adorn our statute books would become superfluous. 

Like other living organisms, fishes are affected by both the quantity and quality 
of the food available for them. The (^uantitv of suitable fish food found in a stream 
or lake determines not only the number of fish that may be supported but also 
the physical condition of those that do survive. When food is scarce, a smaller 
number will be able to win in the struggle for existence, and those that do win will 
usually be poor and stunted in their growth. Fish epicures have persistently main- 
tained that the flavor of a poorly fed fish is much inferior to that of one which has 
had an abundant supply of food. They also assert that the flavor is affected very 
much by the kind of food on which the fish feeds. It is stated, too, that the kind of 
food affects the growth of a fish very materially. Baird (1857) cites au experiment 
in which 3'^oung trout, presumabl}" the same number and of the same size, were placed 
in three separate tanks and were fed upon different kinds of food. The trout in one 
tank were supplied with worms; those in another were given live minnows; while 
those in the third were fed upon " water-flies." The trout which subsisted upon 
worms grew slowly and had a lean appeamnce; those which were supplied with live 
minnows became much larger; ''whilst those which had flies alone given to them 
attained in a short time prodigious dimensions, weighing twice as much as both the 
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others together." It is true, of course, that there is a very marked difference in the 
rate of growth of trout, even under apparent!}" the same food conditions. Trout 
culturists, for instance, find it necessar}'^ to sort the young trout of a pond at regular 
intervals after they are a few months old, and separate the larger, precocious 
individuals from the smaller, weaker ones, in order to keep the former from jyreymfr 
upon the latter. But, in spite of this apparent contradictory evidence, there is little 
doubt that the great difference in the results obtained in the above experiment was 
due, in some measure at least, to the different kinds of food supplied. 

As long ago as 1653 Walton appreciated the importance of the quality of the feed- 
ing ground, for he says: "And certainly, as some pastures breed larger sheep, so do 
some rivers, by reason of the ground over which the}'^ flow, breed larger trouts." 
Francis (1868) makes the assertion that *' trout in one stream will be much larger, 
firmer, redder, and better shaped than in others. This may, in a measure, be owing 
to the greater abundance of food, but I have every reason to believe that it proceeds 
quite as much from the kind of food that they are enabled to obtain." Further on 
he says: ''In lakes also it is a very common thing to find the trout in one lake large, 
bright, and well fed and in another, very similar in appearance and perhaps only a 
bare half mile distant from the other, they will be long, black, and lean, with heads 
out of all proportion to the thickness of the body. In another, probably but a 
similar distance from the first two, the trout will be abundant, but very small, though 
bright and well colored," To exemplify this he cites a group of small lakes in which 
he had fished and attributes the superior condition of the trout in the smallest lake of 
the group to the abundance and greater variet}' of the food found in it. Baird (1857) 
cites a similar difference between the trout of two streams, one of which is a tributary 
of the other, and he ascribes it to the great difference in the quantity and variety of 
the fish food which he found in the two waters. 

Thus it is evident that a knowledge of both the quantity and kinds of food found 
in a stream or lake is of very great importance when it comes to the question of trout 
culture. This, doubtless, is true also of the culture of all other fishes, and this 
knowledge would be very valuable in the introduction of a species of fish into new 
waters. If we know the kind of food on which the fish thrives best and if we also 
know the quantity and kinds of food available in the water to be stocked, then the 
problem of stocking the water can be attacked in such a way as greatly to increase 
the chances of success. Until such knowledge is acquired we must continue to 
experiment more or less blindly. 

FOOD OF THE TROUTS. 

Walton tells us that the trout 'Mies at watch for any fly or minnow that comes 
near him; and he especiall}" loves the Maj^-fl}'." In the two and a half centuries 
since Walton wrote, relatively little has been added to his observations on the feeding 
habits of most of the trouts, though several writers, especially writers on trout-culture, 
have commented in a general way upon the great variety of trout food. There is 
very little definite information as to the quantities and proportions of the various 
component elements, however. From general statements we learn that the food 
includes various kinds of worms, all kinds of insects (both adults and larvae), mollusks 
of one sort or another, crustaceans, small fish, fish eggs — in fact, almost anything 
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that is digrestible, as well as many things that are not digestible. Trout are regarded 
as carnivorous from choice, but omnivorous in cases of necessity. 

EXAMINATIONS OF TROUT STOMACHS. 

During the investigation at Twin Lakes the stomachs of 394 trout were obtained 
and the contents studied. Twenty-six specimens were fry that were too small to be 
positively identified, and the other 368 belonged to six different species. The 
specimens were obtained during July and August, 1902, and between the middle of 
June and the 10th of September, 1903. They were caught by various methods, such 
as by trolling with a spoon-hook or baited hook, by fly-casting, with a seine, in gill- 
nets, and on trout-lines or set-lines. The fry, of course, were taken with a dip net. 
They were caught at various hours of the day, and under as favorable conditions as 
possible, so that the results might represent the natural food of the specimens. 

Only a very general classification of the different elements of the stomach 
contents was attempted. They are recorded under twenty-two different heads. 
Chironomus and Sirmdmrn were noted separately from the other Diptera, because 
they were represented chiefly by their aquatic larvae. The term "insect fragments" 
includes all fragments of insects that were too small to be identified. The other 
terms are self-explanatory. 

In recording the contents of a stomach an estimate was first made as to the 
i-elative amount of food it contained; that is, whether it was well filled, half, or a 
quarter full, or contained only a little. Then the various constituents were sorted 
out, and the percentage of each in the entire quantity was carefully estimated. In 
the first six of the following tables the first column shows the number of specimens 
in which the respective elements appeared, and the second column shows the average 
per cent of each element in all the specimens that contained it. An explanation of 
the last table is given below. 

Landlocked salmon {Salmo sebago). — Twenty -four specimens of landlocked salmon 
were examined. Twenty-three were obtained from Lower Lake and one from the 
pool just below the gates, or dam, in the outlet canal. The length of the specimens 
varied from 8 to 23.5 inches (20 to 70 centimeters). Two stomachs were entirely 
empty, another contained only a grain of oats, while two others contained only a few 
grains of coarse sand. Thus nineteen are accounted for in the following table: 

Contents of stomachs of 19 landlocked salmon. 



Food elements. 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



Fish remains 

TrichopCera (larvee and pupn) 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Chironomus (larvse and pupa;) 

Simulium (larvee) 

Coleoptera 



t 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



100.0 

95.0 

40.0 

52. 5 

2.0 

100.0 
73.0 



Food elements. 



' Number 
' of speci- 
I mens 
in which 
' found. 



Average 
percent 

of 
clement. 



Hymenoptera (ants) . . 

Insect fragments 

Crustacea (Gammaru<«) 

Mollusca 

V^etable debris 

Sand and gravel 



1 


20.0 


1 1 


20.0 




5.0 




1.0 1 




62.0 


c 


61.0 



The specimen containing Simidiu7n larvee was the one caught in the pool below the 
dam. The intestines of several specimens contained a great deal of sand and mud 
and the shell of a small bivalve mollusk was found in one. 
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Greenback troiit {Salmo stomias). — The stomachs of 72 greenback trout were 
examined. Eight of them were empty, leaving 64 to be accounted for in the table. 
Of this number, 18 were obtained from Upper Lake, 1 from Lower Lake, and 53 
from the pool below the dam. 

Contents of stomachs of 64 greenback trout. 



Food elements. 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
In which 
found. 



Fish remains ' 4 

Orthoptera I 7 

Hemiptera ' 2 

Trichoptera i 1 

Lepidoptera (moths) I 14 

Diptera 29 



Average ' 

percent 1 1 

of , 

element.!' 



70.0 
59.7 
6.0 
10.0 
42.0 
90.8 



Food elements. 



Chironomus (larvae and pupsD) 

Coleoptera , 

Hymenoptera (ants) 

Insect fragments 

Crustacea (Entomostraca) 

Vegetable debris 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



10 
25 

5 
29 
14 

7 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



17.75 

42.7 

19.4 

51.7 

77.0 

38.4 



Specimens from all three localities contained Daphiiia, One stomach contained 
4,500 DapJinia and another 2,250. Two of the specimens had eaten both copepods 
and Daphnia^ but the other 12 of the 14 that had eaten Entomostraca contained 
Daphnia only. 

The vegetable debris consisted chiefly of Potamogeton leaves. 

A feather was found in one stomach and a few pieces of twine in another. 

Jordan (1891) says, concerning the food of this species: ''At the hatchery of 
Dr. Laws, it appears that this trout will not willingly eat young suckers and 
minnows, its food being largely young Crustacea." It will be noted in the above 
table that only 4 stomachs out of 64 contained remains of fishes. 

Rainhow trout {Salmo iridem shasta), — The stomachs of 114 rainbow trout were 
examined. Out of this number 8 were empty, 36 were estimated to be a third full 
or more, and the other 70 a quarter full or less. The specimens varied in length 
from 6 to 18 inches (15 to 45 centimeters). Twenty -two of them were caught in 
Upper Lake, 24 in Lower, and 68 in the pool below the dam in the outlet canal. 

Contents of stomaclis of 106 rainbow trout. 



Food elements. 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
In which 
found. 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



Mammal remains . . . 

Fish remains 

Araneida (spiders) . . 

Odonata 

Orthoptera 

Hemiptera 

Trichoptera 

Lepidoptera (moths) 
Diptera 





Chironomus (larvse and pupce) 

Simulium (larvee) 

Coleoptera 

Hymenoptera 

Insect fragments 

Crustacea 

Mollusca 

Vegetable debris 

Sand and gravel 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



12 
3 
87 
21 
61 
16 
1 

26 
19 



Average 


per cent 

of 
element. 


10.8 


68.8 


22.2 


6.6 


65.1 


37.8 


40.0 


85.6 


41.8 



About a fourth of the fish remains were positively identified as remains of young 
suckers ( C. commersonii) but the rest were not recognizable. These results do not 
agree with the observations of Chambers (1887), who states that the rainbow trout 
introduced into England "is more delicate in its appetite than other varieties of Sal- 
monidse, and therefore is not prone to the same temptations to cannibalistic attacks 
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upon its congeners." In the present case, out of a total of 106 specimens containing 
food, 42 had partaken of fish; and while all the remains that could be identified were 
found to be suckers, it does not seem at all unlikely that the rainbow occasionally 
preys upon young trout too, since small fish constitute such an important element of 
its food. 

Of the 16 specimens that contained Crustacea, one had eaten Gammarus^ one 
copepods, another Diaptomi and Daphnia^ while the other 13 had partaken of 
Daphnia only. One stomach contained 1,350 Daphnia. 

The vegetable debris consisted of spruce leaves, pieces of wood, Potamogeton 
leaves, and algse. One stomach contained a piece of cotton twine and another a 
feather. Much of the vegetable debris was probably taken by accident, but some had 
apparently been eaten on purpose. Much of the sand was probably derived from the 
cases of trichopter larvae. 

Mackinaw trout {Cri^tivomet* nxiinaycusK), — Two Mackinaw trout were obtained. 
One was 30 inches (76 centimeters) long, and its stomach contained a trout 7 inches 
(17^5 centimeters) long and a few insect fragments; the other specimen was 33 inches 
(84 centimeters) long, but its stomach was empty. Mr. Willis examined the stomachs 
of several large specimens caught in 1903 and found that they contained almost 
nothing but young suckers. 

Milner (1874) states that in the Great Lakes this trout feeds principally on the 
cisco {Argyroaornus hoyi), "It is not an unusual thing for a trout to swallow a fish 
too large for its stomach and the tail protrudes from his mouth until the forward 
part is digested." He also says that it eats refuse from the tables of passing steam- 
ers; such articles as peeled potatoes, pieces of liver, green corncobs, and fragments 
of ham bones having been found in stomachs. Goode (1884) says that Mackinaw 
trout are as oiiinivorous as cod. 

Smallhrook trout {Salvelmusfontiiialia). — ^Twenty-nine specimens of small brook 
trout from 1 to 2 inches (2.5 to 5 centimeters) long were obtained in July and August, 
1902. They were caught in Lake Creek, above and between the lakes, and in Upper 
Lake. The stomachs of all of them contained food, and most of them were esti- 
mated to be from a third to two-thirds full. 

Contents of stomachs of ^9 small brook trout. 



Food elements. 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



Rphemerida 

Piecoptera 

Orthoptera 

Lepidoptera \ .uoik.s) 
Diptera 



11 
1 
2 
1 

10 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



59.0 
25.0 
22.5 
20.0 
83.7 



Food elements. 



ChiTonomns (larvse and pupae) . 

Slmullum (larvae) 

Coleoptera 

Insect fragments , 

Vegetable debris 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



11 
4 
1 

22 
1 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



20.3 
46.2 
5.0 
63.6 
10.0 



I 



Large hrook trout {Salvelinus fontinalui). — The specimens of larger brook trout 
numbered 127 and varied in length from 4 to 13 inches (10 to 33 centimeters). Of 
this number, 117 were caught in Lake Creek above Upper Lake, 7 in Upper and 3 in 
Lower Lake. Only one stomach was empty; 79 were estimated to be a third full or 
more and the remainder a quarter full or less. 
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Contents of stomachs of 1S6 large brook trout. 



Food elements. 



Fish remains 

Araneida 

Hydrachnidee (water mites) 

Ephemerida 

Orthoptera 

Hemiptera 

Neuroptern 

Trichoptera 

Lepidoptera (mothst) 



Number 
of speci- 
mens 
in which 
found. 



2 
8 

18 
2 

10 
8 
2 
4 
9 



Average 1 1 
percent |' 

of 
element. 



Food elements. 



92. 5 Diptera , 
12. 4 Chironomus (larvsie and pupae) . 

4. 4 Coleoptera 

34. Hymenoptera 

47. Insect fragments 

13.6 Crustacea (Entomostraca) 

10. Vegetable debris 

22.6 Sand and gravel 

16.4 il 



Number ' 
of speci- ' 

mens 
in which! 
found. I 



Average 
per cent 

of 
element. 



18 


».o 


42 


11.0 


43 


15.7 


a-j 


32.8 


85 


44.8 


2 


4.5 


71 


64.0 


20 


15.5 



The fish remains consisted of young suckers. AH of the specimens that had 
eaten Araneida and Hydrachnidae came from Lake Creek. About one-fourth of the 
Hemiptera were Corixa^ and about one-half the Hymenoptera were ants. 

One of the two specimens containing Entomostraca was taken in Upper Lake 
and had eaten only Daphnia^ while the other was caught in Lower Lake and had 
eaten both Daphnia and Cyclops. 

Nearly all the vegetable material found was in the stomachs of specimens that 
were caught with a seine in Lake Creek, just a short distance above Upper Lake. 
It consisted, for the most part, of pieces of the small roots of the willows growing 
along the creek, and was probably taken by accident. 

Needham (1901) states that Chirmiomibs^ Corethra^ and Trichoptera were the 
most important food elements found in the brook trout he examined. In this case, 
however, the four chief elements of animal food, named in the order of their impor- 
tance, were Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and Chironomus. 

Fry. — Twenty-six specimens of fry were obtained from Lake Creek in August, 
1902. They were too small to be positively identified, varying in length from | to 
li inches (2.2 to 3 centimeters). The stomachs of all except one contained food, but 
it was found to be in such condition that very little of it could be recognized. 

« 

Contents of stomachs of 26 fry. 



Food elements. 



' Ephemerida (nymphs) 

I Orthoptera 

I Lepidoptera (moths) .. 



Number 
of speci- 1 

mens 
, in which 
; found. 

1 I 

1 

2 



Average 
per cent 

of 
clement. 



Food elements. 



Number ».-««.„« 
ofRueci- A^«™*f^ 

mens , P«' ^^ 
in which «i„l!,„„* 

found, element. 



50 Diptera 

GO Chironomus ( larvae and pupse ) , 
40 In.se('t fragments 



5 

5 

23 



72 
22 
80 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 



The following table shows the average per cent of the different elements com- 
posing the stomach contents of all the trout examined. The percentages given for 
each species were obtained by dividing the sum of the per cents of the different food 
elements by the number of stomachs containing food. 



Mammal remains 

Fish remains 

Aranelda (spiders) 

Hydrachnidse (water-mites) 

Ephemerlda 

Caonata 

Plecoptera 

Orthoptera 

Hemiptera 

Neuroptera 

Trichoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Chironomus (larvae, pupa?).. 

Simulium (larvae) 

Coleoptera 

•Hymenoptera 

Insect fragments 

Crustacea 

Mollusca 

Vegetable debris 

Sand and gravel 



Land- 
locked 
salmon. 



36.84 



10.00 

2.11 

6.53 

.11 

5.26 

15.31 

1.06 

1.51 

.27 

.06 

13.05 

8.83 



Green- 
back 
trout. 



4.40 



6.55 
.20 



.16 

9.20 

13.95 

2.80 



16.68 

1.52 

23.44 

16.90 



Rainbow 
trout. 



Small 
brook 
trout. 



Large 
brook 
trout. 



0.04 

26.55 

.10 



Fry. 



22.61 



.50 



1.48 
.80 
.46 



.12 
.27 



.1 



.86 
1.55 



.13 
3.46 
2.93 
17 
93 
75 



1. 
1. 
7. 



4.20 



1.18 
31.70 
5.62 
.38 
8.70 
7.47 



.69 
11.60 I 
7.60 I 
6.48 '. 

.17 ! 



3.80 

.87 

.16 

.72 

1.18 

2.00 

3.75 



2.00 



2.40 



3.20 

14,40 

4.40 



48.10 



5.40 

9.15 

3L10 

.07 



34 



36. a*) 

2.47 



73.60 



Twenty-two items appear in the above table, and all except one (sand and gravel) 
maj^ be regarded as sources of nourishment. While much of the vegetable matter 
had no food value and was probably taken largely by accident, still, in a considerable 
number of cases, it was digestible material which would afford nourishment, and was 
present in such quantities as to indicate that it had been eaten purposely. 

The table shows that there was considerable difference in the diet of the different 
species. The landlocked salmon {Salmo sebago) had partaken of 12 out of the 21 
items of food; the greenback trout {S, stomias) 12; the rainbow trout {S, iridexi^ 
sliosta) 17; smaU brook trout {Salvelimis fantinalis) 10; and large brook trout 16. 
Thus the rainbow had the greatest variety in its diet. 

The mammal remains consisted chiefly of the bones of a small mammal, appar- 
ently a mouse, eaten by a rainbow trout. 

These four species of trout differed very widely in the relative amount of fish 
consumed. The landlocked salmon had partaken most freely, fish remains constitu- 
ting an average of more than 1-third of the stomach contents; the rainbow trout 
ranked second in this respect; while the brook trout had eaten most sparingly of this 
kind of food. It is interesting to note in this connection, however, that all the fish 
remains that could be identified were found to be young suckers. 

The last table shows how important insects are in the food of these trout during 
the summer. On an average, they constituted 40.9 per cent of all the material found 
in the stomachs of landlocked salmon; 74.5 percent in greenback trout; 50.1 in rain- 
bow trout; 99.6 in the small brook trout; and 58.6 in the large brook trout. The fry 
that were examined were entirely dependent on insects for their food. With the 
exception of the small brook trout and the fr}^ the insect material found in the 
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specimens consisted chiefly of such forms as fell into the water accidentally. In 
view of this fact, and also in view of the dietetic importance of these insects, a study 
of the food of these trout during the long winter period when the lakes are covered 
with ice would be very interesting, as well as necessary to a good understanding 
of their food habits. The winter period is, undoubtedly, the most critical for them 
so far as food is concerned. That food was sufficiently abundant during the sunimer 
was shown by the good physichal condition of the trout, and by the quantity of fat 
that was found in most of them. 

The rainbow and the large brook trout had the greatest variety of insect diet. 
Each had partaken of 10 of the 13 items listed, while the greenback trout had par- 
taken of 8 and the landlocked salmon 7. Not more than three or four forms of 
insects, however, played an important r61e in the food supply of any species of trout. 
Named in the order of their importance, Coleoptera, Trichoptera, Diptera, and 
SiTnylium constituted by far the greater bulk of the recognizable insect food of the 
landlocked salmon, the four together making up an average of 36.1 per cent of the 
stomach contents in all the specimens. Coleoptera, Diptera, Lepidoptera, and Orth- 
optera were the important insect elements in the food of the greenback trout, and 
together constituted 46.3 per cent of the stomach contents. The rainbow trout had 
eaten most freely of Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, and Diptera, but these three made up 
only 14.1 per cent of the stomach contents. 

A comparison of the results obtained for the small and the large brook trout 
shows that they differed greatly in their insect food. The small ones fed freel}^ on 
May-fly nymphs and on the larvae and pupce of Chironotnus and SintuHum, Adult 
Diptera ranked second in importance, however, being exceeded only by the May-fly 
nymphs. These four groups together made up a little over 48 per cent of the food 
of these specimens. Hymenoptera, Coleoptera, Orthoptera, and Chironom us formed 
the most important part of the insect food of the large brook trout, and together 
constituted 22.1 per cent of the stomach contents. 

Diptera, Chironomics^ and Lepidoptera were the most important elements of the 
food of the trout fry. The Ephemerida were represented almost entirely by nymphs, 
and the Trichoptera by larvae. The Lepidoptera consisted almost entirely of moths, 
and by far the greater part of the Hymenoptera were ants. The high percentages 
of Coleoptera were undoubtedly due, in a great measure, to the resistance of the 
chitinous elytiti and other coverings to the process of digestion. 

Examination of some trout from streams in the region of Mount Whitney, Cali- 
fornia, revealed the fact that in those waters also only a few forms of insects were 
an important part of the trout food. In 12 specimens obtained from the South Fork 
of the E^aweah River, the three most important elements of the food, which consisted 
entirely of insects, were chironomid larvae and pupae 15 per cent, Coleoptera 15, and 
trichopter larvae 11.2. In 6 trout from Soda Creek, the most important elements 
were as follows: Trichopter larvae, 30.8 percent; Plecoptera, adults and nymphs, 
9.2; and Orthoptera, Coleoptera, and Hymenoptera each 4.1 per cent. In 41 speci- 
mens from Little Kern River, Coleoptera and Hymenoptera were each 15 per cent 
of the food. The following percentages of insect food were obtained for 18 bpeci- 
mens of the golden trout {Salmo rooHei)elti) from Volcano Creek: Plecoptera (adults 
and nymphs), 12.2; Trichoptera (adults and larvae), 7.2; ephemerid nymphs, 7. 
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Thirty-three specimens of Twin Lakes trout in all had eaten Crustacea. Of this 
number, 26 had eaten only Daphnia^ 1 had eaten only copepods, 4 had eaten both 
Daphnia and copepods, and 2 had eaten only OammanLS. The insignificance of 
Gammams as an element of food was rather surprising, as it was abundant in both 
lakes. 

The vegetable matter that was found in the various stomachs consisted of such 
things as small pieces of wood, spruce leaves, seeds and seedpods of land plants, 
roots, Potamogeton leaves, and alga3. It seems probable that most of the sand and 
gi-avel was taken by accident. Much of it was, no doubt, derived from the cases 
of some of the trichopter larvse. Judging from the difference in the percentages of 
sand and gravel, it seems that the landlocked salmon and the rainbow trout feed on 
the bottom much more extensively than either the greenback or the brook trout. 

PLANKTON CRUSTACEA AS FISH FOOD, 

It is frequently stated that the Entomostraca are ver}' important factors in the 
food of many fishes, but we have very little definite information as to the kinds, the 
relative proportions, or the numbers of these small crustaceans eaten by the different 
fishes. It is known, of course, that plankton crustacea are an important element of 
the food of some fishes, such as the whitefish and herring, but here, even, we know 
little of the relative importance of the different Entomostraca. There is likewise 
great need of extending our knowledge as to the importance of these minute crusta- 
ceans in the diet of fishes that are not regarded as plankton feeders; and in spite of 
the emphasis that has been laid on the fact that the}^ are of supreme importance to 
fish f r3^, here, too, definite information is b}" no means as extensive as it should be. 
A brief summary of some of the results obtained by several observers is given below. 

Knox (1834) observed that the vendace ( Coregomt'S) fed exclusively on micro- 
scopic animals of the class Entomostraca. Baird (1857) mentions the fact that 
"delicate little crustaceans " were found in the stomachs of Loch Leven trout 
(Salmofario levenen»is\ of the charr Salmo salvelinus^ and of the vendace {Coregonus 
willughbii). The crustaceans mentioned in this connection are Daphnia^ Bosmina 
coregoni^ and Cypris. 

Jardine (1857) states that stomachs of the vendace {Coi'egonus) were found 
filled with Entomostraca. In speaking of the food of the trout in Loch Leven, 
Francis (1868) says that large quantities of Entomostraca were often found in their 
stomachs. Smith (1874) found Daphnia in the stomachs of six specimens of Cm^egonus 
albxcs. Barfurth (1874) found microscopic Entomostraca in the stomachs of Aloaa 
vulgarh. 

Between 1878 and 1888 Forbes made a careful study of the food of many Illinois 
fishes. He examined young belonging to 12 families and 26 genera, and found that 
the representatives of only one genus had not been feeding more or less extensively 
on Entomostraca. In examining both young and adults, he found that specimens 
belonging to more than 50 genera, representing 16 families, partook of Entomostraca 
during some period of their lives. He also states (1893) that two specimens of young 
trout taken at the mouth of Bridge Creek, Wyoming, had been feeding on Poly- 
pJieimis pedicidus and Daphnia jmlex. 
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Ryder (1881) says that the food of young shad consists almost entirely of veiy 
small crustaceans, in reality for the most part Daphnidae and Lynceidse. In speaking 
of the adult shad, he states that he found a large quantity of a copepod, apparently 
a Cycloj)s^ in the stomach of a spawning female. He says that there were probably 
a hundred thousand of these copepods in the stomach. 

Brook (1887) found that very young cod and saith fed almost entirely on ropepods. 
Brook and Calderwood (1886) state that copepods supply the principal food of the 
herring during the summer months, and ostracods were found occasionally. 

Fric and Vavra (1894 and 1901) found plankton Crustacea in the stomachs of 
several species of fresh- water fishes. 

Herdman (1894) states that by far the most important constituent of the food of 
young ^\K\CQ{Pleur<mectes platessa) seems to be the Harpacticidee, especially the species 
Jonesiella hysertde. Records for nearly 900 specimens show that sizes of about an 
inch (2.5 centimeters) in length live mainly on Copepoda. He also found that cope- 
pods form a part of the food of specimens 3 inches (7.5 centimeters) or more in 
length. Herdman and A. Scott (1895) state that after the larval marine fishes which 
they studied have absorbed the food supply stored up in the yolk-sac they pass to 
the stage in which copepods form their chief food. In his investigations on Lake 
St. Clair, Reighard (1894) found that Daphnidse and Copepoda were eaten by various 
fish larvjB and the lake herring. Peck (1894 and 1896) found ostracods in the stom- 
achs of menhaden and copepods in the stomach of a scup. In speaking of his investi- 
gations on the Great Lakes, Ward (1896) says that the smaller forms of crustaceans 
are eaten by the fish fry directly, and are sometimes the immediate food of the 
larger fishes. 

Walter (1895-1899) obtained some interesting results in this respect in his studies 
of the food of fishes. I have not seen his own statements concerning these results, 
but Steuer (1901) says the following of them: ''Nach den Untersuchungen E. 
Walter's kOnnen wir den Satz aufstellen, dass ganz allgemein die Menge des vor- 
handenen thierischen Planktons direkt proportional ist der Menge der in dem Teiche 
iiberhaupt vorhandenen Fischnahrung. Die Gesammtproduction an thierischen 
Plankton steht somit in geradem Verhaltniss zum Zuwachs der Fische, d. h. je mehr 
Plankton, desto grosser der Zuwachs, je weniger Plankton, desto geringer der 
Zuwachs." 

In describing an observation made on Lake Mendota, Wisconsin, Birge (1897) 
says that ^'The surface water was crowded with Daphnia^ and an immense number of 
perch were feeding on them." 

Scourfield (1898) states that three specimens of the three-spined stickleback 
( Gasttroste^cs acuhatus) and three roach {Leuciscus rutilus) which he examined had 
been feeding extensively on several forms of Entomostraca. Huitfeldt-Kaas (1898) 
found 50,000 Bosmina in the stomach of a Coregoniis lavaretus. He says that 
Bythoreptes hmgimanus was the usual species found in the stomachs of trout and 
C(jregonu8^ and next came Bosinina obtusirostris and Daphnia galeata, 

Nordgaard (1900) says that Calciiius Jinmarchtciis constitutes the main part of the 
food of the herring along the coast of Norway, and also (1905) that the ostracod 
Cypridina norvegica was found to constitute part of the food of the cod {Cfadiis 
callarias). 
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T. Scott (1901) notes that the smaller crustaceans (schizopods, amphipods, and 
copepods) form a very important part of the food of the young marine tishes which 
he studied. Steuer (1901) found that 39 specimens of fresh-water fishes, varying in 
length from 5.5 to 13.5 centimeters and belonging to five different species, had 
partaken more or less freely of plankton Crustacea. He found that a specimen of 
/Scardmliis erytfirophthalmus 7 centimeters long had eaten 2,000 to 3,000 Chydonts 
aphxnciis^ and a slightly larger Cardssius (Karausche) about 5,000 Acropeinis harpee. 
Keedham (1903) notes the presence of Daphnia in the stomachs of two brook trout 
out of 25 which he examined. Kofoid (1903) found that the annual production of 
plankton and the output of the fisheries of the Illinois River show some correlation 
in their changes from year to year. 

(Considered with respect to whether plankton Crustacea form any part of their 
food supply at an}'^ stage of their existence, trout readi!}'^ fall into two groups, 
resulting from diJflferences in habitat. The one group includes the trout that live in 
mountain streams. They can not depend upon these minute crustaceans for a suppl}'^ 
of food because the waters of these streams are generalh' too wild and rapid for the 
development of plankton life. Occasionally, of course, there may be favored localities 
where pools are quiet enough for the growth of such organisms, but these are rare. 
The fry of trout which regularly inhabit lakes, but which ascend streams to spawn, 
must depend upon some other source of food while they are in the streams. This 
was well illustrated by the f r}" obtained in Lake Creek, whose food consisted entirely 
of insects. The other group is composed of trout that inhabit lakes. Here the 
conditions are favorable for the development of plankton organisms, and the trout 
may draw upon the plankton Crustacea for food. That these crustaceans may form an 
element of the food of some trout for a considerable period of time is shown b^^ the 
fact that they were found in stomachs of specimens that had reached a length of 12 to 
15 inches (30.5 to 38 centimeters). It seems a little strange that trout of this size 
should be able to obtain such large numbers of these sinall crustaceans with an appa- 
ratus apparently so very po6rly adapted to procuring such minute organisms. 

The investigations relating to the food of marine fishes show that copepods 
are by far the most important element of the entomostracan part of their food, the 
Cladocera being negligible. Almost the reverse of this, however, was found to be 
true of the trout of Twin Lakes. Out of 31 specimens that had eaten Entomostraca, 
26 had eaten only Cladocera {Daphnia\ 1 only copepods, and 4 both Daphnia and 
copepods. In the four instances in which both had been eaten, the Daphnia consti- 
tuted thirteen times as much of the stomach contents, on an average, as the copepods. 
Huitfeldt-Kaas (1898) says concerning his results, ^'Im Ganzen genommen die Daph- 
nien viel h^ufiger in dem Fischemagen anzutreflfen als die Copepoden." He thinks 
the explanation of this lies in the fact that the Daphnidae, with their slow, regular 
movements, are more easily obtained than the copepods with their irregular, jumping 
movements. Steuer (1901), however, thinks that the predominance of Cladocera is 
due chieflj' to their greater size, and Secondly to their greater abundance. It is true, 
of course, that the copepods found in Twin Lakes are more powerful swimmers than 
the Daphnia^ and are more irregular in their movements, so that it would be more 
difficult for the trout to capture them. It is also true that Daphnia are slightly larger 
than the copepods, and for this reason could be more easil}' obtained, while, also, the 
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latter, being long and slender, would be more likely to pass through the straining 
apparatus of the trout. The differences in size and shape would be particularly 
effective in permitting the copepods to escape from the larger trout, which have a 
mther coarse straining apparatus. 

With respect to size, however, it may be said that the only Entomostraca repre- 
sented in the food of some specimens of Salino henahawi from Lake Tahoe were 
two species of Daphnia^ while the large copepod Epischura ^levadensU was found to 
be more abundant in the lake at the time than Daphnia. So far as size is concerned^ 
therefore, it would seem that this copepod could be obtained by the trout as easily as 
the Daphnia, As to the point that the Cladocera are more abundant, it is only nec- 
essary to say that adult copepods were nearly as abundant in Twin Lakes in 1902 as 
Daphnia^ and were more abundant in 1903. Also, at the time of the above observa- 
tion on Lake Tahoe in 1904, the copepods were much more abundant than Daphnia. 

There is some doubt, however, as to whether the very great predominance of 
Daphnia over copepods in these instances is fully accounted for by the three factors 
that have been considered — namely, differences in movement, size, and shape. But 
no other factors were apparent. It was thought, at first, that possibly small swarms 
of Daphnia might contribute to the explanation, but no evidence whatever of any 
unusual aggregations of these was found. A single catch of trout will serve to show, 
still further, the striking difference in the r61e played by these two forms of Crus- 
tacea as sources of food. Ten rainbow trout whose stomachs contained Entomostmca 
were caught in the pool below the dam in the outlet canal of Twin Lakes within an 
hour one afternoon. Of this number 9 had eaten only Daphnia^ while the tenth had 
eaten both copepods and Daphnia. The specimens were all about the same in size — 
6 to 8 inches (15 to 20 cm.) — so that their straining apparatus should have been 
equally effective. Since one trout was able to secure copepods, and it was one of the 
larger specimens, it hardly seems probable that the other nine were unable to secure 
them also, either on account of the irregular movements, the small size, the slender 
form, or the scarcity of the copepods, as these were more abundant than Daphnia in 
the water that was flowing into the pool. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that many species of tish are 
important factors in the destruction of plankton Crustacea. Hence, this fact must 
be taken into account in a quantitive consideration of this element of the plankton of 
a body of water inhabited by these fishes. Immense numbers of minute crustaceans 
are destroyed by the trout in Twin Lakes. One greenback trout 12 inches (30 centi- 
meters) long had eaten 4,500 Daphnia; another 14 inches (35 centimeters), 2,250, 
and the stomach of a rainbow trout 15 inches (38 centimeters) long contained 1,300. 
Over 16 per cent of the greenback and rainbow trouts whose stomachs contained 
food, had eaten Daphnia^ the number eaten by each individual varying from about 
50 or 75 up to 4,500. When it is considered that these figures represent the number 
consumed by each trout at a single meal, and also that the lakes were well populated 
with these two species of trout, we can see how enormously they affect the numbers 
of Daphnias. In this connection it is interesting to note also that the stomach of a 
15-inch Tahoe trout {Sulnio hensluuoi) which was examined during the summer of 
1904 contained 1,700 Daphnia^, about two-thirds of which were D, hjalina and one- 
third />. pultx. The above numbers, moreover, do not represent the entire drain 
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upon these small crustaceans. Thfe great majority of the adult females had either 
eggs or developing embryos in their brood chambers. Whether the eggs are 
destroyed during their passage through the alimentary canal or not is still an open 
question. FriiJ and Vavra (189:1:) found that summer eggs sometimes pass through 
the canal undigested, but they did not determine whether these eggs had lost their 
vital power. Steuer (1901), however, raised a Ceriodaphnia from an ephippium 
which was taken from the intestine of a fish. But, even if the majority of the eggs 
escaped digestion and developed afterwards, it hardly seems probable that the 
embryos escaped also, and they alone represented a very large additional loss. 

Steuer (1901) calls attention to the likelihood of overestimating the value of 
Entomostraca as a direct source of food for fishes. He thinks that, in very many 
cases, they enter the digestive tract of the fish on\y indirectly; that is, after being 
eaten by some animal which is in turn eaten by the fish. There was no room for 
doubt as to their being eaten directly by the trout in these cases. In a number of 
instances there was nothing else in the stomachs; and in stomachs which contained 
additional food the additional food in most instances consisted of insects that had 
accidentally fallen into the water, and these of course had not been feeding on 
Entomostraca. 
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. In the course of dredging and trawling in Hawaiian waters during the summer 
of 1902, the steamer -4Z6a^ro5s obtained a varied and interesting series of cirripedes, 
which are described in the following pages. With the exception of a single species 
of Balanus all the specimens were taken at depths of from 60 to 800 fathoms, most 
of them from between 200 and 300 fathoms. 

The shore cirripedes of the islands are still practically unknown, only a few scat- 
tered records appearing in the monographs of Darwin and Gruvel. 

Cirripedes have a practical importance chiefly from the prolific growth of the 
shore forms on all submarine objects, Bcdanus, Conchoderma, and Lepas largely 
composing the growths fouling ships* bottoms, buoys, etc. Since most forms do not 
penetrate wood, such growths are not permanently injurious, but are deleterious 
mainly from the expense attending their removal from time to time. They are 
almost as profuse upon metal as upon wooden bottoms, and have even been found 
on the screws of steam vessels. 

In some places the larger forms of Balanus are eaten, the flesh resembling that 
of the lobster. There is good reason to believe that the larger species of the Pacific 
coast, such as Balanus aquUay B. evermanni, and the large Balanus found near Port 
Townsend, Washington, would afford a valuable addition to our resources of sea 
food, if they can be obtained in sufficient quantity. 

The deep-water cirripades are very abundant in many places, but no data are 
available to show to what extent they are eaten by fishes. They probably form an 
important item in the food supply of bottom-feeding forms. 

LEPADID^. 
Scalpellum hawaiense n. sp. 

[PI. IV, fig. 1-2.] 

A species of the group C'' of Gruvel's arrangement, the 14 valves being wholly calcified, the carina 
regularly curved and a rostral plate present. There is no subcarina. The capitulum is ovate, the 
anterior and posterior outlines about equally curved. The plates are covered with a thin pale olive- 
buff cuticle, and are all sculptured with fine cords radiating from the apices and more or less knotted or 
beaded by the intersection of the lines of growth. 

Scuta with convex occludent and concave tergal margins, the lateral and basal margins straight. 
The anterior and lateral faces of the plate are about equal in area, and are separated by an arcuate diago- 
nal angulation. Anteriorly the radial striation is finer. 
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Terga lai^e and rhombic, with erect apices. The occludent margin is straight, the carinal margin 
straight above but convex where in contact with the carina. The scutal maigin is nearly straight. The 
carina is extremely broad basally, the roof convex, the lateral angles prominent. It is curved through- 
out, but the upper half more so; apex terminal. 

The upper lateral plate is triangular, with apical nucleus. Its scutal margin is longer than either of 
the other two, which are subequal. The rostrum is an excessively small, very narrow plate, visible below 
the apices of the rostral latera. The rostral lateral plates are low, obliquely triangular, with the apices 
contiguous at the median ventral line. The lateral edge is covered by the imbricating rostral margin 
of the inframedian lateral plate. The inframedian lateral plates are triangular, nearly equilateral, with 
apical umbo. The carinal lateral plates are sub triangular, embracing the lateral angles of the carina; 
their apices are recurved and project slightly. The peduncle is covered with horizontal, somewhat 
imbricating, smooth scales, which are rather sparsely tomentose, the hairs very delicate and rather long. 
Its total length is unknown, as the individual has been removed from its support by cutting the peduncle. 

Length of capitulum 25, greatest breadth 16 mm. ; greatest thickness, across the carino-lateral plates, 
12 mm. Length of carina 21.5, diameter at base 9.5 mm. 

Type, no. 32416 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4181, near Kauai, in Sll fathoms, 
bottom manganese sand and globigerina ooze. 

Sccdpellum rubrum Hoek, from near Luzon, agrees with S. hawaiense in the proportions of the valves, 
but it differs strikingly in color and surface sculpture. S. hirstUum is also related, though obviously 
different. 

Scalpelluxn pacificuxn, n. sp. 

[PI. IV, fig. 3, 4.] 

A form closely related to Sccdpellum aiLstralicum Hoek. 

The capitulum is acutely ovate, compressed, composed of 14 valves closely juxtaposed; these are 
covered with a very thin brownish film, which near the occludent margin bears a few scattered long 
hairs. The valves are sculptured with numerous, but not crowded, radiating threads, and on each of 
the side valves there is one more prominent ridge or angle extending from the umbo to the opposite 
maigin, dividing the valve into two areas. 

The scutum is convex, divided into two nearly equal areas by a slightly curved diagonal rib; the 
occludent and opposite lateral margins are slightly arcuate, the tergal and basal margins straight, the 
latter at an angle of 90 or a trifle less with the occludent border. 

The tergum is larger than any other plate, triangular, with a distinct diagonal rib parting the narrow 
carinal from the large and triangular anterior area. The occludent maigin is convex, the carinal a little 
undulating and the tergal or basal margin straight. The apex stands erect. 

The carina is simply arched, with the flat roof bordered by distinct ridges; sides at about right 
angles with the roof, and broader near the upper extremity of the valve. 

The upper lateral plate is trapeziform with the apex superior, the scutal margin concave, the basal 
and tergal margins equal, straight, and the very short carinal margin also straight. 

The rostral lateral plate is subquadrate, short and broad, the length being about half the width. 
The curved beaks are connate on the occludent border above the rostrum, and do not project percep- 
tibly. The upper and lower borders of the plate are subparallel and straight; the rostral border is 
concave. From the umbo a curved rib runs to the posterior basal angle. The rostrum is rudimentary, 
merely a linear trace. 

The inframedian lateral plate is extremely narrow, linear, wedge-shaped, the narrow apex above. 
There is a low cord along each edge, and the apex is curved rostrad. 

The carinal lateral plate is irregularly trapezoidal, with the umbo projecting a little beyond the 
carina. The carinal margin is straight; upper margin very oblique, straight; lateral margin short, 
straight. In carinal aspect, the two carinal latera appear as contiguous tricostate brackets under the 
two lateral ribs of the carina. The peduncle is short, wider above, covered with wide low scales, about 
seven scales in any longitudinal row. 

Length of capitulum of type, from station 3907, 16.5 mm., greatest breadth 8.5 mm., diameter 3.8 
mm. ; length of peduncle 3.5 mm. 
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Length of capitulum, specimen from station 3824, 12.5 mm., width 6 mm.; length of peduncle 
2 mm. 

Type no. 32419, U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 3907, south coast of Oahu, 315 
fathoms, on the spine of a cidaroid sea-urchin, with PcecUasTna; hottom fine white sand and mud« 
Specimens also from station 3824, south coast of Molokai, 222 to 498 fathoms, on Hyalonema; bottom of 
coral rock and broken shell. 

This species is more closely related to S. austrcdicum Hoeka, than to any other known form. It 
differs from that in the sculpture of the valves, each having a stronger diagonal ridge, and in the shape 
of the plates of the basal whorl, especially the rostral latera, which in the Challerhger species are as high 
as wide. The inframedian and carinal latera also differ in several respects, and the umbo of the upper 
lateral plate does not imbricate over the scutum as it does in S. austrcdicum. Scalpellum hirsutunif 
S. tenue, etc., are also allied species, but are clearly distinct by various characters. 






Fio. 1.— TrilasmU ebumeum. Scutum and two views 

of carina. 



Trilasmis ebmueiuxi Hinds. 

TrtkumU thumea Hinds, Voyage of the Sulphur, vol. i, MoUusca, 

p. 72. pi. 21, fig. 5, 1844. 
PacUasTna ehumea Darwin, Monograph on Cirrlpedla, p. 112, pi. 

2, fig. 5, 1851. Oruvel, Monogr. des Cirrhipftdes, p. 120, fig. 139 

(copied from Darwin) , 1905. 

Albatross station 3845, south coast of Molokai in 
60 to 64 fathoms, on spines of a Cu/am-like sea-urchin. 

This rare species has been known hitherto only 
from specimens taken sixty years ago by the Sulphur 
on the coast of New Guinea. They occurred on the 
spines of an ^^Eckinu^.^* The Hawaiian specimens 
differ from them in- being a little larger, the capitu- 
lum 3.4 mm. long, and slightly unlike in the shape 
of the carina, the upper part of which is more attenuated, while the basal cup is more flattened. While 
this variation is probably of no great importance, I have deemed it well to figure the scutum and carina 
of a Hawaiian individual. 

Poecilasxna kesiupferi Darwin. 
Pacilasma kxmpferi Darwin, Monogr. Lepadid», p. 1U2. 

Albatross station 3984, between Honolulu and Kauai, 164 to 237 fathoms. Station 3839, south coast 
of Molokai, 259 to 266 fathoms. Station 3884, Pailolo Channel, 284 to 290 fathoms. Station 4117, north- 
west coast of Oahu, 282 fathoms. On the crab Cyrtomaia smithi Rathbun. Also stations 3811, south 
coast Oahu, 338 fathon\s, and 4045, west coast Hawaii, 198 fathoms, on Lambras {Platylambms) stellatus 
Rathbun. 

The species was originally described from Japan, attached to the crab Inachus hasmpferi De Haan. 
It is new to the Hawaiian fauna. A very similar form, P. aurantia Darwin, occurs at Madeira, and by 
some authors has been considered to form merely a variety of the Japanese P. ksempferi. 

If PoecUasma is to be allowed to stand distinct from Trilasmis^ it will be for species of the type of 
P. hxmpferiy most of which are cancericoles. 

Pcecilasnia belliun, n. sp. 
[PI. IV, fig. 6.] 

The capitulum is elliptical, acute at both ends, and composed of five wholly calcified valves in 
close contact. White or flesh-tinted by the viscera showing through. The occludent and carino-tergal 
outlines are equally convex. The margins of the peduncle foramen flare laterally. 

The scutum is very large, convex, its surface divided by a prominent angle passing in a curve 
from the beaks to the angle at the junction of carina and terga. The basal and occludent margins 
form a single symmetrical curve, the basal making no angle with the occludent. The carinal margin 
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is convex and the tergal straight. The plate has a dense and minute sculpture of fine radial lines 
which are irregular or divaricating, and a coarse sculpture of well-spaced wrinkles and furrows, parallel 
to the growing margins of the valve. The furrows and riblets are more emphatic in the baso-carinal 
area of the scutum, being crowded there into a strong corrugation. Inside there is a single massive 
tooth, bifid at its summit, under the umbo in each valve. 

The tergum is wedge-shaped, closely corrugated parallel to its scutal border, but with two rounded, 
contiguous ribs running along the opposite or outer border. The apical angle is less than 90^. Inside 
smooth, with a minute tooth at the scutal margin of each tergum near the occludent end. 

The carina is narrow distally, but from the middle down it widens rapidly, the sides becoming much 
broader and at the same time fiaring laterally. They are corrugated parallel with the scutal margin. 
The roof of the carina is very narrow throughout, widening gradually and slightly upward and with a 
median hollow or furrow. Inside there is a massive transverse septum at the lower two-fifths of the 
carina, rising in a blunt articulating tooth at each side. 

The peduncle is very short, cylindric, circularly wrinkled, covered with a tough flesh-colored 
integument. 

Capitulum, total length 14.5, breadth 6.4, diameter 3 mm. Scutum, length 11.7, breadth 5.7 mm. 
Tergum, length 6.2, breadth 2.2 mm. Carina, length 10, breadth 2, diameter 2 mm. Length of 
peduncle 2 mm. 

Albatross station 4117, northwest coast of Oahu, 241 to 282 fathoms, bottom of coral sand and 
foraminifera, in copious numbers on large spines of a sea urchin. Also station 4117, 253 to 282 fath- 
oms, in nearly the same place. South coast of Oahu, 315 fathoms, fine white sand and mud. Station 
3998, vicinity of Kauai, 228 to 235 fathoms. Stations 4090, 4097, 3883, and 3866, Pailolo channel, 
between Maui and Molokai, 277 to 304 fathoms, bottom of fine gray sand and globigerina ooze. Station 
3839, south coast of Molokai in 259 to 266 fathoms. 

In the straightening out of the bajsal margin to bring it parallel to the occludent edge, P. helium is 
like MegalasTtia striatum Hoek. The system of sculpture, the very short peduncle, the internal ridge 
across the cavity of the carina, and the situs on sea-urchin spines are also features approximating Mega- 
lasma; but that genus differs by the slightly higher position of the umbo of the scutum, on the occludent 
margin, and the much broader crest of the carina! On the whole, P. bellum may be said to stand inter- 
mediate between Pa'cUasma carinaium and Megalasma. Pordlasma helium is an abundant species on fine 
sand bottoms throughout the Hawaiian group, always seated on large Echinus spines, frequently sharing 
them with Alepas. It is a handsome little barnacle, very constant in all its features. 

Dichelaspis hawaiensis n. sp. 

[PI. IV, fig. 5.] 

The capitulum is much compressed, unsymmetrically long ovate, supported on a nude peduncle 
half the length of the capitulum or shorter. The valves are in contact only at their ends. The general 
integument is smooth. 

The scutum is L-shaped, the basal segment narrower than the occludent, the latter widening above 
to its oblique termination, and about twice the length of the basal segment. The tergum is irregularly 
triangular, with blunt apex, slightly concave and very long carinal margin, and with a notch near the 
occludent end of the scutal margin for the reception of the distal end of the scutum. An arcuate furrow 
runs upward from this notch. The carina is arcuate and extends upward well beyond the middle of the 
tergum. It is widest in the middle, and at the base is expanded in a biramose appendage clasping the 
top of the peduncle, which it half encircles. The peduncle is stout, cylindrical, and circularly wrinkled. 

Length of capitulum, 6.5 mm., breadth 3.2 mm. 

Type, no. 32409, U. S. National Museum, from Hawaiian Islands, collected by the Alhatross, 1902, 
attached to a slender gorgonian. 

This species is more closely related to D. orthogonia Darwin than to any other. It differs from that 
in the shorter basal portion of the scutum, the simpler shape of the tergum, and the more broadly clasp- 
ing basal appendages of the carina. Unfortunately the station number was not preserved, so that the 
exact location can not be given. 
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Nude, leathery forms, with a single fikmentoua appendage on each Bide, and a long, many- 
jointed caudal appendage. About a dozen species hitherto known are mostly from deep water. 

The primftry division of the genus should be into those forms which have the endopioditc or both 
rami reduced on the £fth and sixth pairs of cirri, and those in which the rami are not reduced and are 
Bubequal in all. In A. ret, described below, the fifth and siith endopodites are so specialized. In 
A. ■peTcarinata they arc unreduced and subequal. 

The [ormH taken by the AU>atTo»s were seated upon large sea-urchin spines and gOTgoniana on a 
bottom of fine sand and mud, such as sea urchinii ordinarily inhabit. 



Alepas percarinata, : 



. sp. 



The capitulum is irregularly ovate, dorsally carinated, much longer than the slender peduncle, 

straightened on the occludent margin, without trace of calcareous or chitinous plates. Color pale brown. 

The orifice is very small, not protuberant, less than half the length of the capitulum, with puckered 




Fia, i.—Altpat ptrtarinala. A, Cirri ol th« left side: B, maiUla: c, mandlbli 

lips. The dorsum is acutely carinated, the edge of the keel smooth. The surface is finely wrinkled 
transversely. The short slender peduncle is coarsely wrinkled, and sparsely warty, a few scattered 
warts also appearing on the a<ljacent base of the capitulum. 

Length of capitulum 9 mm. ; breadth 7 mm., diameter 5 mm. Length of orifice 3 mm. ; length of 
peduncle 4 mm., diameter 2 mm. (Cotype. station 4I1C.) Another specimen (station 3866): Length of 
capitulum 12.5 mm., breadth 10 mm., diametor 6 mm. Length of orifice 4 mm. Length of peduncle 
b mm., diameter 3-5 mm. 

Mandible with three teeth and two spines at the lower entreuuty. The upper tooth is largest, the 
second aliout midway of the IcKithed mai^in; the third is more slender. The lower edges of the second 
and third teeth arc denticulate by the projection of short colorless spines. The lower Iwrder of the 
mandible is densely pilose (fig. 2, ct. 
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Maxillse very irregularly spinose, the strongest spine at the upper edge, an irregular notch below it. 
There are two nearly as large in the median part (fig. 2, b). 

The cirri (fig. 2, a) are rather short. The exopodites have 8, 15, 17, 18, 18, 14 joints in the first 
to sixth pairs of limbs, respectively, the endopodites being usually a little more slender and with 7, 14, 
14, 15, 16, 12 joints. The caudal appendage is long and slender, composed of 13 long joints, with but 
few bristles (fig. 2, a). The penis is closely wrinkled and annulate, with a few bristles and a pencil of 
hairs at the tip. 

Albatross station 3866, Pailolo Channel, between Molokai and Maui, in 283 fathoms, bottom of gray 
mud and fine sand. Also stations 4116 and 4117, northwest coast of Oahu, 241 to 282 fathoms, on bottom 
of coral sand and foraminifera; station 3839, south coast of Molokai, 259 to 266 fathoms, bottom of light 
brown mud and sand, everywhere on large Oidam-like sea-urchin spines. 

This Alepas belongs to the group having cirri with subequal rami. It is externally distinguished 
by the absence of plates in the integument, the small orifice and the acute dorsal keel. A. pedunculata 
Hoek, is perhaps the most nearly related form, differing by some details of the denticulation of the 
mandibles and maxillse, by the absence of red spots dotting the capitulum, etc. 

The oldest specimens lose the sharpness of the dorsal keel, and become plumper. 

At station 3828 off the south coast of Molokai, 281 to 319 fathoms, broken shell bottom, a sea-urchin 
spine was brought up carrying two specimens of Alepas similar to A. percarinata except that they show 
no traces of a dorsal keel except close to the base of the capitulum. The latter is 4 mm. long — a size 
which in percarinata is very strongly keeled. The cirri and caudal appendage are as in A. percari- 
nata, but the joints of the tailpiece bear pairs of bristles near the sutures. The mandibles (fig. 2, d) 
differ by showing no lower point distinct from the fourth tooth, the two sides being alike in this 
respect. The maxillse scarcely differ from those of A. percarinata. The general agreement is so close 
that I am disposed to believe that the specimens may have lost their carinse by accidental means; but 
if it be a normal form, a new species is indicated. 

Alepas rex, n. sp. 

[PI. IV, fig. 7.] 

A large species with irregularly ovate, obese capitulum, longer than the peduncle, straightened on 
the occludent margin, and without trace of calcareous or chitinous plates. Color pale ocher yellow, a 
little darker on the peduncle. 

The orifice is slit about half the length of the capitulum, its lips a little crenulated, or irregularly 
warty; in adults they do not protrude. The ventral side is elsewhere rounded; the dorsum i3 marked 
by a low ridge or angle. The surface of the capitulum is irregularly pitted, somewhat wrinkled, and 
sparsely asperate with small warts, each with a brownish tip. The surface of the peduncle is much and 
deeply wrinkled transversely. It is cylindric, and expands basally to clasp the supporting surface. 
The dimensions of two individuals are given below: 



Length of capitulum. . . 
Breadth of capitulum. . 
Diameter of capitulum. 

Length of orifice 

Length of peduncle 

Diameter of peduncle. . 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


fntn. 


tntn. 


21 


22 


20.5 


19 


16 


15 


11.5 


13 


19 


22 


10 


9 



The mandibles (fig. 3, b, d) have two strong teeth and two much smaller, more slender ones at the 
lower extremity (fig. 3, b), or there may be three at the lower extremity (fig. 3, d), the two figured being 
from the right and left sides of the same individual. 

The maxillse (fig. 3, a) have a densely spiny edge, which is deeply excavated below the upper 
spine. 

The cirri are long and graceful. The first pair is much shorter than the others, the rami broad, com- 
posed of about 32 and 17 joints, profusely bristly. The second pair has very long rami armed with very 
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long spines, with some shorter onea around their baaea (fig. 3, c), joints 68 to 61. The third pair 
is similar, with 72 and 70 joints. Fourth pair similar. Fifth pair with the rami very unequal, the 
exopod with 84 joinla, the endopod slender and much shorter, with about 33 joints. The sixth pair 
is similar, exopod with S3, endopod with 30 joints (fig, 3, f). The caudal appendage is small, with 13 
joints (fig. 3, r). The penis (fig. 3, e) is of the usual multi-annulate type, sparsely hairy. 





>, mandibles; c, det«i) Irom 2i 
■ppendage, 6. 



I. penJs; r, ImI dmu and oaudal 



Alhatrou station 3998, vicinity of Kauai Isbnd, 228 to 235 fathoms, bottom of coarse broken coral, 
sand and shells. Specimens seated on dead stems of gorgonians. 

Four adult specimens were taken on two gotgonia steins, each specimen surrounded by a group of 
young and larval individuals. The young are more strongly keeled than the adults, the lieel being 
somewhat uneven. They are similarly beset with little warts. The mouth projects decidedly more 
than in the old specimens. 

The cypris larvte just attaching are about 1.5 mm. long. 
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VERRUCID.€. 
Verruca halotheca, n. sp. 

[PL IV, fig. 9, 10.] 

Shell white, flattened above, with steep sides, almost perpendicular to the base of attachment, 
which has a rounded contour. Surface moderately corrugated with concentric growth ridges. Mov- 
able scutum small, flat, with an acute apex and three articular ridges, the middle one strongest. Mov- 
able tergum larger, quadrate, flat, with three strong imbricating articular ridges. Fixed scutum roughly 
quadrate divided by an o]:)lique sulcus into two nearly equal triangles; Fixed tergum of very irregular 
shape, divided into three triangular areas; its umbo adjacent to that of the movable tergum, but not 
quite marginal. The carina articulates with the rostrum by means of three large and several smaller 
teeth, forming a zigzag suture; each tooth terminates a ridge. It articulates with the fixed tergum by a 
single tooth projecting into the tergum near the base. The rostrum is irregularly cone-shaped, minus a 
segment, in shape somewhat like the anterior valve of some chitons. It has several radiating ridges on 
the carinal side. Greatest rostro-carinal length at base 14 mm., at umbones 12 mm., breadth 12.5 mm. 
Height from base to apex of rostrum, fixed scutum or carina, 8 mm. 

Length of the straight rostro-carinal hinge of the opercular valves 10 mm. Length of scutum from 
this line to umbo 5.5 mm. Length of tergum 6 mm. * • 

Type, no. 32423 U. S. National Museum, from station 4060, northeast coast of Hawaii Island, in 
913 fathoms, on a pebble of volcanic rock. 

A single specimen of this large Verruca was obtained. It is clearly distinct from any of those 
described by Darwin, Hoek, or in Gruvel's recent monograph, though related to V. trisulcata, spengl^ri, 
etc. It is chiefly notable for the flat top, absence of salient umbones, and the generally inornate appear- 
ance. It is the largest Verruca yet described. A few detached valves of a small individual were taken 
at station 3998, vicinity of Kauai Island, in 228 to 235 fathoms, with Catophragmus and Padlasma. 

CHTHAMALID^. 

Genus CATOPHRAOMUS Sowerby. 

This genus has hitherto been known by two species: C. imbricatus Sowerby, from Antigua and 
C. polymerus Darwin from New South Wales, both of which are described in Darwin's monograph on 
the Balanidee. The first, C. imhricatus, is a very rare barnacle. Both of the species are littoral, associated 
with or growing on Tetraclita and other shore forms. 

A third species of the genus, from still another part of the world, is represented by certain mutilated 
individuals dredged by the Albatross near Kauai in alx)ut 230 fathoms. It is very distinct from the 
others by its well developed caudal appendage — that organ being absent in C. polymeru^, very small in 
C. imbricatiis. Moreover, the valves show many points of difference, and the mandibles, maxillee, and 
cirri are unlike in various details. 

Catophragmus darwini n. sp. 

[PI. v.] 

General form of the animal uncertain, since it is known only by broken capitula, which are Balanus- 
like, made up of valves of dense and porcelain-like texture; white. There are at least three whorls 
of plates, the first whorl consisting of scuta and terga, the second of carina, latera, and rostnira, the third 
of imbricating basal plates. 

The scutum (pi. v, fig. 7 outside, fig. 4 inside), is triangular, sculptured with rather widely spaced 
riblets parallel to the basal margin. The occludent and basal margins are straight. The tergal margin is 
somewhat convex, and on the apical half bears a projecting wing or articular ridge with serrate edge 
and closely grooved and costate surface. This wing projects into the articular groove of the tei^m. 
Inside the scutum shows a beveled, obliquely costate and thick occludent border, a slightly reflexed 
apical area, and a series of fine sharp grooves running inward fmm the teeth at the free edge of the articular 
ridge or wing. The scar of the adductor muscle is not noticeable. The length of the scutum is 5.3 mm. 
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The tergum (pi, v, fig. 6 outside, fig. 8 inside) is triangular, sculptured like the scutum, liut show- 
ing weak radiating strise, also, and with a aharp ridge followed by & deprcHsed hand near and parallel (o 
the Bcutal margin. The carinal margin ia straight, the basal a little concave, and the acutal margin is 
slightly convex. The articular ridgo projecla far on the scutal side, sloping inward, and is about hall aa . 
long as the scutal margin, from which it ia separated by a deep articular furrow. Ineide the apical and 
scutal margins of the valve and articular ridge are margined by a wide border sculptured with growth 
lines. Elsewhere the valve is smooth and white. 

The carina (pi. v, fig. 1, 3) is shaped much like that of Balanus, or like the anterior valve of a chilon, 
since it surrounds the opercular valves behind and at the sides. Outwardly it is tripartite, with a 
median curved triangle (the "root"), sculptured with atmut five unequal low radial ridges, and two flat 
lateral triangles; the whole being sculptured with wide-spaced grooves parallel lo the basal margin and 
parted by flat intervals. The umbo ia apical. The lateral borders are somewhat crenulated. 




Flo. i.— Calopliragntii daricl 



LDdibLe; c, caudal appenda^; d, Alth d 



The carino-laterul plate (pi, v, fig. 1, CI.) consistH of a triangular, erect, radially six-ribbed area and 
a projecting ribless triangular wing on the occludcnt side above; the whole sculptured with spaced 
grooves parallel to the basal niarign, becoming oblique on the wing. 

The rostrum (pi. v, fig. 2, 5) resembles the carina in shape, hut is smaller, with only three prominent 
radial ribs. The rostro-lateral plate (pi. v, fig. "2, Rl) is triangular, sculptured with four wide ribs and 
the usual spaced grooves parallel k> the basal margin. The plates of the next lower or third whorl are 
small, subtriangular, and of three shapes, doubly winged (pi, v, tig. 2, lower left-hand plate), winged 
on one side (fig, 2, lower right-hand plate), or without lateral wings (fig. 2, intermediate plate). The 
base is unknown. 

The mandibles (fig. 4, b) have three large teeth and a group of denticles at the lower extremity. 
The maxilla; (fig. 4, a) have the usual pair of strong spines above; the lower moiety of the margin pro- 
jects beyond the upper, both being densely bristly. The fiist pair of cirri is much shorter than the 
others, with wider rami, each of 10 joints, densely bristly. The rami of the third pair have about 21 
joints and arc like those of the following cirrus. The posterior cirri have alwut 25 joints. The rami of 
each cirrus are subequal throughout and are mtich curled; they have small tufts at the articulations, 
and a continuous series of long spines along the concave side, about four pairs of spines on each joint 
(fig. 4, i>, fifth cirrus). The caudal appendage is long and slender, of 13 joints (fig, 4. c). The penis 
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is very long, perhaps longer than the longest cirri, and it is apparently not annulated. There is a tuft 
of hairs at the end and some sparse, short hairs along its length. 

Type, no. 32407 (hard part) and no. 32408 (soft part) U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 
3998, vicinity of Kauai Island, in 228 to 235 fathoms, on hottom of coarse, broken coral, sand, shells, and 
rock; with Pacilasma bellum, Alepas percarinataj and a few smi^l odd valves of Verruca halotheca. 

Fragments of two or three individuals were taken, the largest and most perfect being drawn in 
plate V, figures 1 and 2, in which the following plates are preserved in place: Carina (c), carino-lateral 
(CI.), terga (T), scuta (S); and in another individual the rostrum (R), rostro-lateral (Rl), and four plates 
of the third whorl. Figures 3 (top view of carina) and 5 (anterior view of rostrum) represent detached 
valves of another individual or individuals. 

BALANIDi£. 

BalanuB amphitrite Darwin. 
Balanut amphitrite Darwin, Monograph on the Balanidee, p. 240. 

Some small specimens taken from the bottom of a tug at Honolulu are similar externally to figure 2e 
of plate v of Darwin's Monograph, except that the compartments diverge less above, the aperture being 
somewhat smaller and hardly dentate. The basal length of the largest specimen is 15 mm. The teiga 
resemble figure 2h of the same plate. 

It is difficult to pronounce upon the subspecies or variety of B. ampMtrite to which these specimens 
are referable. They are probably not full grown, and a much larger gathering would be essential for 
a satisfactory study of the Hawaiian race. 

w 

BalanuB sp. 

The tangles brought up numerous Cidaris-like spines encrusted with small barnacles 2 to 3 mm. in 
diameter, at station 4062, northeast coast of Hawaii, 83 to 113 fathoms. They are too young to be identi- 
fied with certainty. 
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ORRIPEDIA FKOM THE PACMC COAST OF NORTH AMERia. 



By henry a. PILSBRY. Sc. D., 
Special Curator^ Department of Mollusca, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 



The cirripedes have been neglected by American zoologists and, consequently, 
aside from a few references to littoral species in Darwin's Monograph on Cirripedia, 
almost nothing has been published upon the west-American forms. The littoral 
species, especially of Bdlanidse, stand in need of thorough sLudy, while only a begin- 
ning is now made in the description of the deeper-water forms, which will doubtless 
prove numerous. 

The following report is based upon collections made by the steamer Alhatross 
in Alaska and northwestern Washington in 1903 and off the coast of southern 
California in 1904. 

It has not been thought necessary to give full references to the literature of 
each species. Such bibliographic matter may be found in the fdllowing works: 

1851. Darwin, Charles. A Monograph on the subclass Cirripedia. The Lepadidee or pedunculated 

cirripedes. 

1854. , . The Balanidee or sessile cirripedes, etc. 

1883. HoEK, P. P. C. Report on the Cirripedia collected by H. M. S. Challenger during the years 1873-76 

Challenger Report, Zoology, vol. viii. 
1897. Weltner, W. Verzeichniss der beschreibenen recenten Cirripedenarton. Archiv fQr Natur- 

geschichte, jahrg. 1897, bd. i, p. 227. 
1905. Gruvel, a. Monographie des Cirrhip^des ou Th^costracfe. Bibliography on p. 464-467. 

LEPADID^. 

Lepas anatifera Linneeus. 

Station 4391, off Santa Catalina Island, on floating wood. 

liOpas pectinata Spengler. 

Stations 4337 and 4351, off Point Loma Light, near San Diego, Cal., on surface. Station 4406, south- 
east point of Santa Catalina Island, surface, on giant kelp. Also station 4372. 

liopas fasciculaiiB Ellis and Solander. 

South point of south Coronado Island, station 4340, 46 fathoms. The Lepas was pro})ably taken at 
the surface as the trawl came up, not at the depth given. 
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ScalpeUum phantasnia n. sp. 
[PI. vi, fig. 1.] 

The capitulum is ovate, composed of 13 plates of which only a slender skeleton is calcified. There 
is no membranous covering or pilosity. The* calcified parts are white, the chitinous interspaces creamy 
gray. The occludent margin is strongly and evenly arched in a single curve. 

The calcified portion of the scutum consists of a band along the occludent margin, widening below, 
where it is biramose, and a very narrow curved band along the tergal margin of the plate, diverging 
V-like from the apex. The umbo is apical. 

The tergum is V-shaped, consisting of a wider band along the occludent margin and a narrower, 
longer band near the carinal margin of the plate. 

The carina is simply arched, with subapical umbo. The roof is a rather narrow gutter between 
two high, rounded marginal ribs. The sides are very narrow below, widening above, and spreading in 
a rounded lobe above the umbo. 

The upper lateral plate is calcified in form of an unequally three-armed swastika, the shortest arm 
is directed upward, the longest obliquely downward and toward the carina, the third arm runs toward 
the inframedian lateral plate. The arms are slender, curved, and acute at the ends. 

There is no rostrum . The rostro-lateral plate is biramose, being calcified along the occludent margin , 
with a slender arm ascending toward the upper lateral plate and a wider one along the basal maigin. 

The infralateral plate has a median umbo, a slender ascending arm, a widening descending portion, 
and a short arm reaching toward the carina. 

The carino-lateral plate is L-shaped, with the longer branch ascending near the carina and the 
shorter along the basal maigin. The umbo projects below the base of the carina. 

The peduncle is cylindrical, protected by wide, short scales, not in the least imbricating, 9 or 10 in 
any of the 8 longitudinal rows. 

Length o/ the capitulum 28 mm., breadth 15 mm., diameter 7 mm. Length of the carina 23 mm. 
Length of the peduncle 8. 5 mm, diameter in the middle 5.5 mm. 

Type, no. 32421 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4397, off Santa Catalina Islands, 33** 
10' 15^' N., 12r 42' 15^' W., 2,196 fathoms, gray mud. A single specimen. 

This peculiar species is perhaps the finest of the "incompletely calcified" forms. It is related by 
the shape of the carina to S. gruvelianum. Among the imperfectly calcified forms it is most related to 
S. margiTuUum Hoek, from north of New Guinea, but differs from that in the shape of the upper lateral 
plate, the r^^lar arch of the occludent margin, and other characters. It was taken at a greater depth 
than other Califomian cirripedes. 

ScalpeUum larvale, n. sp. 

[PI. VI, fig. 2-6.] 

Capitulum oblong, the occludent and carinal outlines about equally convex, composed of 13 valves 
which are but partially calcified. Rostrum wanting. Surface not hairy. Umbo of the carina apical. 

The calcified part of the scutum is shaped like an inverted letter Y, the umbo being apical, 
minute and acute, and extending noticeably over the teigum. 

The calcified portion of the tergum is in the form of an inverted V, with the addition of a small ledge 
on the carinal side of the apex. The carinal limb of the V is much longer than the occludent. 

The carina is much better calcified than the other plates. It is very long, extending about three- 
fourths the length of the teigum, simply arched, the curvature being greater above. The roof is flat, 
passing rectangularly into the narrow sides. 

The upper lateral plate is narrow, somewhat boomerang-shaped. The rostro-lateral plate is narrow, 
transverse, with parallel upper and basal margins. The inframedian lateral plate is arrowhead-shaped, 
acute above, })irama«^e below, small. The carino-lateral plate is calcified in form of an inverted T and 
is much smaller than the upper lateral plate. 

The peduncle is very short, rather sparsely protected by very wide, short scales. It widens slowly 
from the base to the capitulum. 

Length of the capitulum 13.3 mm., width 7 mm., diameter 3 mm. Length of the carina 11 mm. 
Length of the peduncle 5 mm., diameter in the middle 2,3 mm. 

The mandibles (fig. 1, a) have 4 strong acute teeth and a lower point at the inferior angle. 
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The maxillse (fig. 1, c) have a straight anterior margin with irregular strong spines. 

The anterior cirri are very short, less than half as long as the second pair; the rami have 6 and 9 
joints, respectively. The rest of the cirri are long, composed of long joints, which bear four pairs of spines 
on the anterior and three pairs of smaller ones on the posterior sides (fig. 1, b, sixth joint of the exopodite 
of the third cirrus), though the development of spines varies on different parts of the same cirrus. 

The caudal appendage (fig. 1, d) is very small, perhaps an eighth as long as the last ramus, composed 
of four joints, the first one long (perhaps really composed of two joints), the last bearing a terminal tuft 
of long spines. 

Type, no. 32417 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4353, off Point Loma Light-House, 
639 fathoms, seated on a glassy spine or spicule. 

The shape of the scUtal and of the inframedian plate is not like any of the known species, S. insigne 
being apparently the nearest. 

A young individual in the same group, shown in the figure, is interesting as showing that the young 
are more normally calcified than the adult stage, the calcification after an early age proceeding only along 
certain lines indicating the longer axes of the valves. This young individual has a capitulum 5.7 mm. 
long. The valves of this specimen resemble those of S. insigne Hoek more than do those of the adult 
stage. 






Fig. \.—8calpeUum larvale. a, Mandible; B, 6th joint of the exopodite of the 3rd cir^'us; c, maxilla; d, caudal appendage: 

E, mandible of specimen from station 4382. 

A series from Alhatross station 4382, south point of Coronado Island, in 656 fathoms (type no. 32418 
U. S. National Museum), consists of smaller individuals, the largest three measuring about 10 mm. in 
length of capitulum. The scutal calcification is broader and less deeply bifurcate below than in the 
type specimen. A series from this lot showing the stages of growth is figured in plate vi (fig. 3-6), all 
of them being drawn to the same scale. 

The anterior cirri have 6 and 10 joints. The other cirri are like those in the type of S. larvale. The 
caudal appendage has 5 joints, but otherwise is as figured for S. larvale. The mandibles (fig. 4, e) have 
three teeth and a spine at the lower end. 

Several complemental males were seated in the fold of the sack just inside the occludent borders 
of the scuta. They are of the degenerate Cypris-Vike form, without plates. Their hosts lack penes. 
The species therefore belongs to Hoek's third group (Challenger Report, vol. x, Cirripedia, p. 21.) 

Scalpelluxn calif omicum n. sp. 

[PI. VI, fig. 8, 13.] 

The capitulum is composed of 14 normally calcified smooth valves, covered with a membrane 
which is shortly and delicately pilose. The occludent margin is nearly straight, the opposite margin 
very convex. The carina is simply arched, with convex rounded roof. The chitinous interspacw; 
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are rather wide, and the valve margins usually not very distinct. The color is dirty gray, with most 
of the valves more or less purplish or livid. The scutum has subparallel occludent and lateral maigins 
and very oblique tergal margin. The basal margin runs at a right angle from the occludent. 

The tergum is very long and narrow, its occludent and carinal margins slightly convex, the lower 
maigin sinuous. 

The carina is simply arched with apical umbo and convex roof. The upper half of the valve has 
the roof defined by small lateral ridges, but these become weaker and finally obsolete below, where the 
valve is wider and the convex roof passes into the sides without distinct boundary. The sides are 
narrow throughout and excavated in a shallow furrow along the lateral ridges. The carina extends 
upward to the middle of the carinal margin of the tergum. 

The upper lateral plate is trapezoidal, the carinal, tergal, and scutal margins slightly convex, the 
basal margin straight and abutting on the inframedian lateral plate only. The angles are somewhat 
rounded off, and the umbo is at the tergo-scutal angle. 

The rostrum is small, subtriangular, with apical umbo. The rostro-lateral plate is small and 
wedge-shaped, being narrower in front. 

The inframedian lateral plate is well developed, nearly square, as wide as high, its forward (or 
ventral) mai^gin convex, and bounded more by the scutum than by the rostro-lateral plate. The other 
margin:^ are straight. The umbo is central. 

The carino-lateral plate is small, irregularly reniform or lunate with blunt ends, with concave 
carinal margin and convex latero-basal margin. The umbones scarcely project at the base of the 
carina. 

The peduncle is long, approaching the capitulum in length, its lower half cylindric, upper half 
gradually widening to the width of the. base of the capitulum. It is very closely and regularly clothed 
with rather small lozenge-shaped scales, of which there are 20 or more in a longitudinal row. 

Length of capitulum 15 mm., width 7 mm., diameter 4 mm. Length of carina 11 mm. Length 
of peduncle 11.5 mm., diameter in the middle 3 mm. 

The rami of the first pair of cirri are very short, with globose segments, 11 and 12 in number. The 
other cirri are long, composed of long segments, which bear from 5 on the second cirri to 6 ]>airs of 
spines on the fifth and sixth cirri. 

Albatross stations 4558, 4555, 4551, 4452, 4535, 4439, off Point Pinos Light-House in 40 to 86 fathoms, 
on mud and rock bottom; the types, no. 32411 U. S. National Museum, from station 4558. Topotypes 
no. 32412. Seated on annelid tubes, etc. Apparently abundant in the region of Monterey Bay. 

S. cali/omicum is an abundant form in comparatively shallow water. It is related to S. green- 
landicum and S. angustum^ of the extreme northern Atlantic, but in these the general shape of the 
capitulum differs, and most of the plates show more or less diversity. The rostro-lateral plate is much 
higher in both of the Atlantic forms. 

Most of the specimens are smaller than the type, the capitulum 10 to 12 mm. long, with the peduncle 
less closely scaly. The livid or dried-blood color of the valves or parts of them is variable, some indi- 
viduals being white. The peduncle varies a great deal in length. It is sometimes only half the length 
uf the capitulum, and yet not more closely scaly than in other individuals with long peduncles. 

The figures are from washed specimens with the enveloping membrane partly removed in order to 
show the valves clearly. Their outlines are much less distinct in uncleaned individuals. 

Scalpellum calif omicum osseum n. subsp. 

[PI. VI, fig. 7.] 

Similar in general characters to S. califomicumy but the valves are more completely calcified, white, 
with distinct outlines and clear-cut angles, though covered with a thin, transparent, densely pilose 
membrane. Upper lateral plate distinctly pentagonal, the scutal and tergal margins longest. Tergum 
shorter and wider than in californicum. Peduncle long, very sparsely scaly, the scales white; pilose. 
Length of capitulum, 6.5 mm. 

Type, no. 32413 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4454, off Point Pinos Light-House, 71 
fathoms. Taken also at station 4478, Santa Cruz Light-House, 30 fathoms. 

The large number of individuals of S. californicum^ at all stages of growth, which I have examined 
show that the above-described form is not a young stage of that species, although it is similar in the num- 
ber and proportions of the valves. 
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ScalpeUuxn proxixniun., n. sp. 
[PI. VI, fig. 9-11.] 

Capitulum ovate, compressed, composed of 13 well-calcified valves. There is a well-marked band of 
integument between the carina and the other valves. It is covered with a thin membrane which is 
rather closely, shortly pilose. The plates have a sculpture of wide-spaced low ridges parallel to growth 
lines. The occludent margin forms an even curve nearly as arcuate as the carina. 

The scutum is irregularly quadrangular, with convex occludent margin, slightly recurved and very 
acute umbo, which projects slightly over the tergum; basal margin convex, upper margin concave, and 
lateral margin sigmoid. The upper latero-tergal angle projects in a point between the apex of the upper 
latus and the tergum. 

The tergum is triangular with recurved apex; occludent margin convex, basal margin straight and 
oblique, the carinal margin undulating. The carina is very long, regularly arched, with slightly con- 
vex, nearly flat roof, bounded by low, rounded lateral ribs. The sides are narrow below, widening 
above, and at an angle greater than 90° with the roof. It extends upward fully three-fourths the length 
of the tergum, nearly to its apex. 

The upper lateral plate is irregularly pentagonal, the tergal and scutal margins longest, concave, the 
apex obtuse, being a little built out on the tergal side of the umbo, which is subterminal. The carinal 
margin is quite short; the basal, which abuts against the inframedian latus, still shorter. There is no 
rostrum. 

The rostral lateral plate is small, quadrangular, nearly as high as wide, with the umbo at the upper 
angle of its occludent margin. The inframedian lateral plate is narrow, hourglass-shaped, with the umbo 
at the lower fifth, where the plate is narrowest. Below this is a small triangle and above is a larger one, 
the upper margin abutting in part on the upper lateral plate, in part on the scutum, with an angle at the 
suture between these plates. The carinal lateral plate is quadrangular, very much higher than wide, 
the umbo slightly recurved and projecting below the carina. Its carinal margin is longer than the upper 
lateral plate, about parallel with its lateral margin; basal margin horizontal, upper margin very oblique. 

The peduncle is hardly half as loiig as the capitulum, covered with wide short scales, of which there 
are about 9 in any longitudinal row, and about 8 rows. 

Length of capitulum 15 mm., breadth 8 mm., diameter 3.4 mm. Length of carina, 13 mm. Length 
of peduncle 6.5 mm., diameter 3 mm. 

Type, no. 32422 U. S. National Museum, from station 4387, 32° 29^ 30^^ N.. 118° 05^ 00^^ W., vicinity 
of San Diego, Cal., 1,000 fathoms, on an annelid tube. 

Somewhat related to S. gruveliamim, but quite distinct by the long carina \i'ith less strong ribs at its 
angles, the different shape of the scutum, and of all the lower whorl of plates. It stands very near S. 
novaezelandi» Hoek, which has a capitulum of the same general shape, the valves similarly separated by 
narrow chiti nous interspaces. InS. proximum the occludent margin is more convex; the roof of the 
carina is apparently greater in width below; the upper lateral plate is obtuse at the apex, not acute as in 
Hoek*s species; the inframedian lateral plate differs in shape; and finally the portions of the carinal 
lateral projecting below the carina are shorter. S. flavum Hoek is also very closely related, but 
differs by the shape of the inframedian and carinal lateral plates. 

S. proximum belongs to a very widely distributed type of the genus, ranging probably through all seas. 
Gruvel has identified S. novxzelandix from the north Atlantic, taken by the Travailleur in 2,400 to 2,500 
meters; and it may eventually be found expedient to subordinate a number of the allied forms to novx- 
zeUmdise as subspecies. 

ScalpeUuxn gfruvelianuzn, n. sp. 
[PI. VII, fig. 1-3.] 

Capitulum compressed, composed of 13 well-calcified valves, covered with a thin membrane which is 
sparsely hirsute, especially on and near the carina. The plates have no sculpture other than low, wide- 
spaced growth wrinkles. 

Scutum quadrangular, with convex occludent margin, concave tergal, straight lateral and basal mar- 
gins; the umbo is noticeably recurved and projects slightly over the tergum. 
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Tergum triangular, the occludent margin convex, apex recurved, scutal margin straight, carinal 
margin straight, except near the apex, where it is concave. The carina is evenly arched with apical 
umbo, the roof flat, bounded by a strong rounded ridge along each side; the sides at a little more than 90 
degrees with the roof, widest above. It extends beyond the middle of the teigum. The upper lateral 
plate is quadrangular, the sides straight, scutal margin much the longest, fully twice as long as the cari- 
nal margin; umbo apical. 

There is no rostrum. The rostral lateral plate is quadrangular, a little narrower in front, being thus 
somewhat wedge-shaped. It is much shorter than wide. At the occludent margin the umbones are 
contiguous and project a little. The inframedian lateral plate is very small and narrow, wedge-shaped, 
with apical umbo. The carinal lateral plate is very irregular in shape, much higher than wide, the 
umbones projecting and recurved beyond the base of the carina. The carinal margin is equal in length 
to the scutal margin of the upper lateral plate. 

The peduncle is about half as long as the capitulum, pretty closely covered with wide, short scales, 
and sparsely hairy. 

Length of capitulum 17 mm., breadth 9 mm., diameter 3 mm. Length of carina 13 mm. Length 
of peduncle 9 mm., diameter 3 mm. 

Type, no. 32414 U. S. National Museum, from station 4418, Southwest Rock, Santa Barbara Island, 
238 fathoms, on an annelid tube, gray sand bottom. The half dozen specimens of the type lot show no 
mentionable variation. Only two reached the dimensions given above, the others being two-thirds to 
three-fourths that size. 

Scalpellum tritonis Hoek and S. luteiim Gruvel, both Atlantic species, rather closely resemble this 
form in lateral aspect. S. tritonis has a flat-roofed carina. In S. luteum the carina is bicostate, but the 
inframedian lateral plate is wider at the base, triangular, the shape of the carinal lateral plates below the 
carina is different, etc. It is from near the Azores, and seems, in the ensemble of its characters, to be 
more nearly related to S. gruvelianum than any other species now known. S. planum Hoek has a carina 
with similar raised angles, but the other plates differ widely. By the keys of Hoek and Gruvel, S. 
gruvelianum comes out to S. planum j but a place can easily be made for it by attention to the shape 
of scutum and the lateral plates. 

This species is respectfully dedicated to M. A. Gruvel, author of various valuable works on cirri- 
pedes, including a useful monograph. 

Scalpellum gruvelianum Becundum, n. subsp. 

[PI. VII, fig. 4.] 

Similar to S. gruvelianum in general characters, but the carina extends somewhat higher on the 
tergum, the sutures are wider, the plates being more separated by chitinous interspaces, and the infralat- 
eral plate differs in shape, being somewhat wider above than below, with subcentral umbo, the lower 
half of the plate being raised in a short thick ridge. Length of capitulum 9 mm., of peduncle 4 mm. 

Type, no. 32415 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4429, Gull Inlet, south coast of Santa 
Cruz Island, in 506 fathoms, gray mud. 

Represented by a single specimen, which while obviously related to S. gruvelianum, yet presents a 
number of differences which seem to indicate another variety or species. The apices of the terga seem 
to have been broken or worn off. 

Scalpellum perlongum, n. sp. 

[PI. VI, fig. 12.) 

The long and narrow capitulum is composed of 13 white valves, is nearly nude and nowhere hairy. 
There is no rostrum; the umbo of the carina is apical; the valves are wholly calcified, and marked with 
growth lines. 

The scutum is quadrangular, convex, with the occludent margin convex above, straight below. 
The umbo slightly overlaps the tergum, tergal margin oblique, basal margin slightly convex. The 
lower anterior part of the valve is sculptured with weak radial striae. 

The tergum is longer than the scutum, triangular, the occludent margin convex, basal margin 
straight, carinal margin sinuous. 
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The carina is very long, extending to the upper third of the tergum, and is arcuate, much more 
strongly so above than below. The roof is slightly convex, nearly fiat, tlie sides meeting it at right 
angles, but without ribs at the angles. The sides are widest near the apex. 

The upper lateral plate is quadrangular, the scutal margin longest and concave, the tergal, carinal, 
and basal margins shorter, subequal, nearly straight. The lower anterior angle is cut off, abutting 
against the inframedian lateral plate. The rostro-lateral is squarish, as high as wide, the upper and 
side margins subequal, the basal margin decidedly shorter. The umbo is at the upper occludent angle. 

The inframedian lateral plate is very long and narrow, somewhat wineglass-shaped, being narrowest 
below the middle, widening slowly above and rapidly at the base. The umbo is at the narrow part. 

The carino-lateral plate is very long — fully twice as long as wide. The lateral and carinal margins 
are subparallel, the upper margin very oblique and near the base curving out below the carina, beyond 
which the umbones bluntly project. 

The peduncle is short and slender, rather sparsely protected by large scales, of which there are 
about six in any longitudinal row. 

Length of capitulum 8.8 mm., breadth 3.3 mm., diameter 1.2 mm. Length of carina 6.6 mm. 
Length of peduncle 2 mm. 

Type, no. 32420, U. S. National Museum, from AlbcUross station 4353, off Point Loma Light-House, 
vicinity of San Diego, in 639 fathoms, on a glassy spine or spicule; gray mud bottom. 

Chiefly notable for the long plates of the basal whorl and the elongation of the whole capitulum. 
It is very closely related to S. flavum Hoek, from the South Atlantic, lat. 46° 46^ S., Ion. 45° 31' E., 
in 1,375 fathoms, but differs by the quadrate rather than triangular rostro-lateral plate, its basal margin 
being much longer than in S. flavum^ by the narrower sides of the carina, and the narrower carino- 
lateral plate. Three specimens were on the same glassy spicule which bore the types of S. larvale. 

BALANIDiC. 

BalanuB concavus Bronn. 
Balanus concavus Darwin. Balanidse, p. 235. G. C. Martin. Maryland Geological Survey, Miooens. p. 9^, plates 33, 34, 1904. 

Stations 4303 and 4304, Point Loma Light-House, vicinity of San Diego, in 21 to 25 fathoms; 4420, 
EaBt Point San Nicolas Island, 33 fathoms; 4492, Santa Cruz Light-House, 26 fathoms. 

The specimens belong to the small, conic, pink-striped form already known from Panama. This 
race is very unlike the large form of the Virginia and Maryland Miocene and the more rugged, 
irregular specimens of the Caloosahatchee Pliocene, but Darwin considers that such varying races 
are all referable to B. cxmcavus, 

Balanus aquila, n. sp. 

[PI. VIII, fig. 5-8; pi. X, fig. 2; pi. xi, fig. 2.] 

A large species related to B. psittacus (Molina). Basis, parietes, and radii permeated by pores, 
but they are minute and inconspicuous except in the parietes. 

The wall is conical with small orifice, roughened by irregular rude ridges on the parietes, whitish 
where not covered with a bright yellow cuticle, which remains chiefly near the base. It is thick, 
strong, and dense, porous only in the outer layer. The radii are rather narrow, the alse concealed. 
The sheath is long, sculptured with minute thread-like transverse raised lines. Below it the interior 
is white with some yellow stains, and closely, irregularly striated. The white basis is level, thin, 
and solid except for a very few pores which in some places penetrate its lower or attached portion. 
The sutures are inconspicuous and smooth within, but the separated plates show transversely striate 
edges. 

The scuta (pi. viii, fig. 7, 8) are dull yellow inside, whitish beneath, a brownish-yellow cuticle 
externally. The plate is curved inward on both tergal and occludent borders, but more so on the 
former. The basal margin arches upward and is quite arcuate, bringing the baso-tergal angle above 
the middle of the valve's length. The surface is sculptured with close, fine, deeply cut longitudinal 
grooves, decussated by shallower, wider transverae or concentric furrows, cutting the stripe into beads 
or granula<«. Inside, the scutum has a sharp, raised and reflexed articular ridge, and a deep, narrow 
articular furrow. There is a strong adductor ridge, not confluent with the articular ridge. Inside the 
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beveled inargici of Llie lower half of the occludent border there is an infletted sharp ridge. Toward 
the basal margin the inner surface is longitudinally grooved. 

The tei^um (pi. viit, fig. 5, 6) has a long purple beak, one-fourth the length of the whole plate. 
The enter Burfsce is worn above, bnt the lower part is catioeliated like the scutum. The longitudinal 
sulcus is closed by Infolding of its sides. The spur is long, rounded at the end, and situated at less 
than its own width from the scutal raa^iu. On both aides the basal margins slope steeply to the spur. 
The interior is yellow, with a long purple spot in the middle. ,\rticular ridge short, suberect and 
thin, A low, flat, gently arcuate rib tun,s from the spur to the apical beak, in which a fine caviiy 
penetrates from the apex of the purple spot. The depressor crests are few and not very strong. 

Dasal length of the walls 70 mm., height 75 mm. length of the scutum 31 mm., breadth 13.5 mm. 
length of teigum with spur 32 mm., breadth 12 mm. 

The mandible (fig. 2. b, left side) has toursmall teeth, the last adjacent to several low obtuse denticles 
al the lower end. The end of the maxilla \.i sigmoid, the upper half excavated, the lower convex. 
It is armed with numerous slout and slender spines (fig. 2, c, right side). The first pair of cirri has 
wide rami like moth antennae, the posterior one ihree-fourths as long as the anterior, with greatly 
protruding segmenia, about 22 in number. The segments of the anterior ramus are less protruding 





>ni. i.-Hnlanut aitiila. \. Swund pLrnm; s, iiiMndlLIf ; r, iimi.ll. . 

and about 30 in number. The swond cirri |hg. 2, a) have subequal branches, and the protrusion of 
the aegtnenVf reaches its maximum. The third cirri are longer, with much less protruding segments. 
The other cirri are much more slender, longer, with about 5 pairs of long spines on each joint. 

Type. no. 32403. V, S. National Museum from ilbalroii station 4496 off '^anta Cruz Lighl^House, 
10 fathoms, fine gray sand and rock bottom. 

The dense structure of the walls of thi spec es would al uost ent tie t to a place in Darwin's 
section C of the genus BaUmui: but it is (.learly related to H psllacta of the (.h lean coast by the 
structure of the opercular plates and the cirr It d fiers from Ji pnttacuM a the follow ng respects; 

The sculpture of the opercular plates is unl ke th long t d nal grcK es l>e ng far deeper, and the 
transverse ridgee closer. The occludent marg n of the aiutum is bent mwarl as well as the tergal 
margin. The addurtor ridge in the scutum stands free from the articular ndge throughout, whereas in 
B. ptittacuirhe eonflupnceof the two ridges forms a deep vaulted cavity above the depressor muscle 
impression. The terga are much alike, hut in B. aquila there is no ridge along the carinal side of the 
purple streak, such as occurs in B. pntlactii. and externally the longitudinal sculpture is coarser and 
the transverse much ch>spr. There arc numerous other diffcrencrs in the walls, etc., but those given 
aJKivc arc amply sufficient for the discritni nation of the species. 
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Balanus, sp. undet. 

Two very large bamaclee were taken at Albatross station 4209, Admiralty Inlet near Port Townaend, 
Wash., on rocky, coarse sand and shell bottom in 25 fathoms. I have been unable to identify them 
with any described form, but since they are much worn externally and riddled by boring sponges, study 
of them is deferred until better preserved material comes to hand. The cup is remarkable for the 
deeply concave pocket-like base and the smooth interior walls of the parietes. 

Balanus glandula Darwin. 
Balanas glarhduhi Darwin, Monog. Balanidee, p. 26.5. 

Quarantine station. Port Townsend, Wash., on Purpura criapata. Albatross station 4219, Admiralty 
Inlet in the same vicinity in about 16 fathoms, on broken gastropod shells. Other Alaskan localities 
are Sitka and Unalaska, collector Dr. Benjamin Sharp, in collections of Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Specimens were also taken at Nanaimo Bay, on shore, by Prof. H. Heath. This is a 

common Alaskan barnacle. 

■ 

Balanus sp. 
Albatross station 4457. off Point Pinos Light-House, 46 fathoms, on a gorgonian. Immature. 

Balanus sp. 

Albatross station 45()1, Santa Cruz Light-House, 15 fathoms. Immature specimens on waterlogged 
twigs, caught in the tangles. 

Balanus flos, n. sp. 

[PI. IX, fig. 1-7.] 

A species of Darwin's section C, somewhat related t*) B. spongicola Brown. Base and parietes 
porous, radii solid. 

The wall is high, steep, and tubular, with somewhat square base and aperture, pink outside and 
within. The parietes usually have a few rather strong ribs, but may be nearly smooth. The radii 
are smooth, with strongly serrate edges, and slope very steeply from the apices. The alse are smooth, 
very narrow, with smooth edges. The apices of the plates project as strong teeth around the aperture 
and are more or less recurved, giving it a corolla-like appearance, the aperture being nearly as large as 
the base. The inner submargins of the alse are sculptured with slender thread-like transverse raised 
lines especially developed in the carina and carino-lateral plates. Below the sheath the inner surfaces 
of the parietes are white and are longitudinally grooved, as usual. The base is rather thin, but porous. 
The opercular plates are white. 

The scutum (pi. ix, fig. 3, 6, 7) is triangular, with strongly recurved apex and low sculpture of flat- 
tened, unequal wrinkles parallel to the basal margin. There are no noticeable radial lines, though an 
extremely indistinct and fine striation is discernible under a strong lens. Internally (fig. 6) there is a 
small, low articular ridge and a small adductor ridge occupying the median third of the valve's length 
and not confluent with the articular ridge. The muscles are inserted so superficially as to leave no 
pits, the inner faces of the valves being remarkably flat. The narrow occludent margin is marked 
with very oblique sulci. 

The tergum (pi. ix, fig. 4, 5) is not beaked apically. Very faint longitudinal striae may be traced 
along the carinal margin, but elsewhere the plate is sculptured with low, wide-spaced growth marks. 
There is no furrow running to the spur, but the growth-lines are deeply sinuated where it should be. The 
spur is short and rather wide. Inside there is a strong, elevated, and acute articular ridge, no noticeable 
articular furrow, and the ridge running to the spur is very low. Crests for the attachment of depressor 
muscles are very small. The scutal margin of the tergum is evenly concave. 

Length of the wall at \yame 12 mm., breadth 11.5 mm., height 16 mm. Length of the aperture 
from apex of the carina to apex of the rostrum, 10 mm. 
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Length of the wall at base 11.5 ram., breadth 12 mm.. height 12 mm.; length of the aperture S.5 mm. 

The mandibles (fig. 3, n) have three rather small but strong teeth and a bluntly irregular den- 
ticulate lower projection. The maxillie (fig. 3, c) have two strong spinea above, the margin excavated 
below them, then becoming convex, the lower angle being broadly rounded. The edge bears about 
8 apinee, the lower ones stronger, and there is a tuft of fine bristles below the lower extremity. 

The first pairof cirri(fig. 3, a) havevery unequal rami, the longer or anterior branch of about 23 nor- 
mal s^ments, and about twice the length of the shorter nunus, which is composed of 11 segments, all 
of them strongly protuberant on the forward side. The second pairof cirri has rami of 13 and 12 joinls, 
respectively, also strongly protuberant on both branche.a. The third cirri have longer and more slender 
rami of 16 and 15 joints, which protrude moderately in front. The anterior ramus is the longer. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth pairs of cirri are much more slender, long, and curled, the rami subequal. There 
are about 36 joints in the branches of the sixth pair (fig. 3, b). The penis (fig. 3, njis rather short for a 
Balania, closely annulated. 



Type no. 32105, U. S. National Museum, from Albatro*/ sUtion 4558, Point Pinos Light-House, 
40 fathoms, r^on of Monterey Bay, on polyzoan colonies. Cotypie, no. 32406 V. S. National Museum, 
from same station. A specimen on a broad seaweed from station 4420, ofT east point of San Nicolas Island 
in 33S fathoms, tine gray sand. 

This flower-like barnacle superficially resembles B. aTRoryllis Daru'in and B. coroUi/onnu Hoek, but 
differs from both in important characlers, more especially in the feature's of the base, which place it in a 
diKerent section. There seems to be no very closely allied species among those refemil to Darwin's 
section C, except Balama spongimia Brown, of the Atlantic, which differs by the longitudinal sculpture 
of the scutum, a feature upon which Darwin lays especial stress, and by various other differences in the 
shape of the scutum and tergum. The mouth parts and cirri would seem to be much as in B. spongicola. 
judging from Darwin's description. Balanui parilvs Darwin differs from B. fiot by i(n ciiloration. the 
shapcsof the opercular valves, and by various features of the cirri. 

The diverging apices of the Icrga are a prtimincnt feature of B. ftoi at all stages of growth. The speci- 
men from station 4420 is very pale pink, almost white, externally. 
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BalonuB evBrmanni, n. gp. 



[Pl.l 



, fig. 7-14; pi, 1 



1, fig- 1-^; pl- X, fig. 1; pi. XI, fig. l.J 



The outer wall ia cup shaped, wider above than at the base; the length generally much exceeding 
the diameter. The compartment plates are not permeated hy pores, and the Buturee are not calcified or - 
firmly cemented. The heavy calcareous baae is likewise imperforate, and the euture where it joins the 
plates is but very weakly cemented. Surface dull, white, often showing remnants of a thin yellow 
cuticle. The orifice is very large, not contracted, and squarish or ovate, being narrower and more 
strongly ai^ular at the carina. All the plates project etrongly upward, making the borders of the orifice 
serrate. The parietes of the two cari no-lateral plates are very narrow; those of the other plates are mod- 
erately wide; all are weakly sculptured with more or less obliquely transverse wrinkles or ripples, narrow 
but widely soaced. The radii have finer growth ripples nearly parallel lo (ho tube, and are lanceolate, 
tapering very slowly upward. The wings or alie are very wide, with an external upper striated triangle, 




)l strongly plrialfd near (he liasc. The si 



elsewhere smooth. Internally ihe plait-saret 
are smooth and even. 

The opercular valves are white under a thin yellow cuticle. The scuta (pl. ' 



[, iig. 3, 4) have the 



occludent and tergal margins straight, crenulatcd 
shallow and ill-defined, the lateral depressor muscle i 
rounded and wide callous rib. The articular ridge is 
deeply and subregularly marked with oblique riblets 

The teiga are sculptured externally like the scuta, e; 
crowded. The longitudinal furrow is open. The apex is 
margin slightly convex. The spur is rather long and nar 

low, blunt, but strong. There are four or five short and delicate ridges at the carinO'baeal angli 
spur is connected withthearticular ridge by astrong, rounded and straight rib (pl, vni. fig. 1, 2). 

Scutum, lei^h 41 mm. .greatest breadth 18.7 mm. Tergum, length 33 mm. .breadth 13 mm. Prom 
a specimen in which the longest valve of the cup is 88 mm. long (station 4239). Length of cup }^lh 
greatest antero-pueterior diameter 67 mm., lateral diameter 66 mm. (station 4253). 



the edge. The adductor muscle impression is 

apression is deep. The adductor ridge is a low, 

short and not very prominent. 

n ibe direction of growth lines, 

I. except tliat the riblets ai 

t beaked. Scuial margin straight; carinal 
V. Internally the articular ridge is rather 
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The penis is extremely long, 30 mm., tapering, flesh colored, and extremely finely and closely 
annulate. 

The mandible (fig. 4, c) has four principal teeth, decreasing in size from the upper to the lower one. 
The inferior extremity is rounded, and like the lower margin is densely hairy. The maxilla (fig. 4, a) is 
remarkable for its square, even edge, densely beset with large and small spines. 

The first cirrus stands well apart from the others. It has a greatly enlarged basal joint and short , equal 
rami composed of about 16 joints. The second cirrus (fig. 4, b) is longer, but still is shorter than the 
following cirri. The joints protrude and are densely bristly on the forward side. The diameters of the 
rami decrease regularly and slowly from the second to the last pair, but the length is about the same in 
pairs iii to vi. The third pair of cirri has rami of about 32 joints, and 22 mm. long. The last pair of 
rami has about four pairs of spines on each joint. 

Type, no. 41840 U. S. National Museum, from Albatross station 4239, junction of Clarence Strait 
and Behm Canal, Alaska, in 206 to 248 fathoms, coarse sand and rocky bottom, July 9, 1903. Cotypes, 
no. 32404 U. S. National Museum, from same station. Taken also at station 4253, Stephens Passige, 
Alaska, in 131 to 188 fathoms, July 14, 1903. 

This is one of the finest species of Balanus yet described, remarkable for its great size, the uncemented 
sutures, and the gaping orifice of the outer shell. The weakness of the ridges and crests of the inner 
faces of the valves is also notable. Until nearly adult the plates of the wall may be readily separatcKi 
without breaking them; and even the full-grown barnacle has only a membranous attachment between 
the valves and the base. 

The species is closely related to B. hameri (Ascanius) of the North Atlantic, as defined by Darwin, 
but differs in numerous details. The spur of the tergum is much narrower, only about half as wide as 
the space between it and the basi-scutal angle. The scutal and carinal margins of the tergum are more 
nearly straight. The articular ridge is weaker in both scutum and tergum. The maxillse have no ''deep 
notch under the two upper great spines," having an even edge. The inferior angle of the mandible is 
not spinose. The segments of the second pair of cirri scarcely protrude in front in either B. evermanni 
or B. hameri. The opercular valves show traces of radial (longitudinal) striae only near the apices. They 
exceed in size the large fossil valves of B. hameri figured by Darwin in the Monograph on the Fossil 
Balanidse (pi. 1, fig. 7c, 7d). 

B. evermanni grows in clusters, one mounted upon another. The structural weakness consequent 
upon the lack of sutural cement is evidently a modification correlated with a deep water habitat. No 
littoral barnacle of such feeble structure could exist. 

Balanus (Conopea) galeatus Linnaeus. 

[PI. VII, fig. 5-6, and pi. ix, fig. 8-11.] 

Several dead specimens were brought up at Albatross station 4432, Brockway Point, Santa Rosa 
Island, in 272 fathoms gray mud, attached as usual to gorgonians. The cups were empty or filled with 
sand, but from the debris I obtained two scuta and a tergum. As no species of this section of Balanus has 
been reported from the west coast of America hitherto, and B. galeatus has been known heretofore as an 
exclusively warm-water form of the Antillean region, some details regarding the Pacific specimens may 
be useful. 

The cups are rather short, only one (fig. 5) showing the tendency to lengthen the carina into a point, 
as is so characteristic of B. galeatus. The base is somewhat porous, but less so than the Atlantic speci- 
mens of galeatus compared. The parietes are solid, and normally grooved inside. The scutum (pi. ix, 
fig. 10, 11) is triangular, less widely truncate apically than in typical galeatus as figured by Darwin. The 
articular ridge is very thick and prominent. The tergum (pi. ix, fig. 8, 9) resembles that of B. galeatus 
as figured by Darwin, its apex having a squarely truncated appearance, due to the projection of the 
articular ridge. 
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WITH DESCRIPnORS OF NEW 



By David Starr Jordan and John Ottkrbkin Snyder. 



In the month of March, 1905, the senior author made a brief visit to Honolulu. 
The markets were inspected each day, and a number of species of fishes were collected. 
Since the date of the collections of Jordan and Evermann in 1901 and of Gilbert 
and Snyder in 1902, the markets of the city have become very greatly extended. 
The business of fishing has fallen more fully into the hands of Japanese, and the 
results of line-fishing in deep water oflp the coast of Molokai have become a promi- 
nent feature of the market. Among the species formerly rare, but now commonly 
seen in the market, are the following: 

Etelis evunis. 
Etelis inarshi. 
Chsetopterus dubius. 
Rooseveltia brighami. 
Erythrichthys schlegeli. 
Merinthe macrocephala. 
MuUoides pflngeri. 

The following species in this collection, listed with the numbers under which 
their respective types are registered in the U. S. National Museum, seem to be new 
to science: 

Caranx dasson, no. 57782. 
Ariomma evermanni, no. 67783. 
Rooeeveltia aloha, no. 57784. 
Thalassoma neanis, no. 57785. 
Sc-aridea aerosa, no. 57786. 

The accompanying drawings of these species are the work of Mr. William 
Sackston Atkinson. 

Family OPHICHTHYIDiE. 

1. Microdonophis polyoplitlialznus ( Bleeker) . 

Head 4.5 in the trunk, 4.9 in tail; depth 2.4 in head; snout 5; eye 1.8 in snout; cleft of mouth 
about 3 in head; teeth sharp, in a single row on jaws and vomer; origin of dorsal above base of 
pectoral, height of fin equal to width of interorbital space or length of snout; anal about half as high; 
pectoral rounded, about ecjual in length to snout. Tail sharply pointed. Color brownish above, white 
on ventral surface; side with 3 rows of large alternating darkrbrown spots, those of the upper row and 
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many of the median ones with white centers (in one specimen 2 or 3 spots of the lower row have 
white centers, while in another only those of the upper and the anterior ones of the median row are 
so marked); ventral surface with 2 rows of Bi>otB, indistinct on belly, prominent along base of anal; 
head with many well-defined ocelli, which grow smaller anteriorly, those on the snout being minute 
and densely crowded; dorsal with a ro^v of ocelli along its base, each ocellus corresponding in position 
with the spots along lateral line; above the ocelli and alternating wnth them a row of narrow dark 
bars; anal immaculate; pectoral dusky at base. 

Two specimens, each about 21 inches long. This species is new to Hawaii. 

2. Microdonophis fowleri Jordan & Evermann. 

One specimen. Head 3.8 in in trunk, not 4.8, as stated in the original description. 

Family MURi£NIDi£. 

3. Echidna tritor (Sauvage). 

Several large eels of the type of Echidna zonata Fowler were seen in the market together, evidently 
taken at the same time. Two of them were preserved. One of these has many bands on the body, 
corresponding to the t3rpe of Echidna psalion. The other showed 2 or 3 bands on the tail only, and 
corresponds nearly to Echidna Uihala. Specimens not preserved showed various intermediate 
characters. These comparisons leave little doubt of the identity of the nominal species of Echidna 
zonata, vincta, pMilion, zonophsea, leihala, and obscura, and probably all are forms of the species without 
bands, still earlier described as Pcpcllophia tritor by Sauvage. It is not improbable that all are again 
identical with Echidna polifzona (Richardson) of the East Indies. 

Family SPHYRiENIDiC. 

4. Sphyrasna helleri Jenkins. 

This species, know^n as kawalea, never as kaku, grows to a length of about 3 feet. Its scales 
are small, 130 to 135 in number. The back is steely olive, with 2 light yellow stripes along each side, 
which fade with age. In the recent report of Jordan & Evermann <>, this species is stated to abound 
n the mullet ponds. The statement is not correct It should be applied to the young of Sphyrsena 
anodgrawi, which is called kaku and which does great injury to the mullet. 

5. SphTTSBna snod^aasi Jenkins. 

This species, called kaku, is known by its large scales, there being about 85 in lateral line. It 
reaches a much larger size than the katixdea, often attaining the length of 6 feet. The young of small 
size are often taken near shore, especially in the mullet ponds. 

This huge barracuda is allied to the giant barracuda of the West Indies, Sphyrmia barracuda. It is 
probably not the same a8 the East Indian Sphyrsena eommeraoni. 

Family MUGIUDiE. 

6. Chnnomugil chaptalii ( Eydoux <& Souleyet) . 

Myjcus pacijicus Steindachner appears to be the young of this species. The teeth are in narrow 
bands, in some cases there being but 2 or 3 irregular rows, or occasionally but 1 row on parts of the 
lower jaw. The teeth are trilobed. 

Family HOLOCENTRlDiC. 

7. Ostichthys pillwazi (Steindachner). 

One fine specimen of this rare species. 

8. Holocentrus sammara (Forsk&l). 

Two examples, measuring each 4 inchen long, have the ppotH on the Hi'aleR so faint an to lie hardly 
discernible. 



a Bull. t'. S. Fish Commisiiton, v«il. xxiii, 1908, pt. i. p. 143, ISa^. 
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Family PSENIDiC 



^ 9. Ariomma overmanni Jordan A Snyder, iittw speciee. (Fig. 1, test.) 

A second s])eciea o( this peculiar genus is representad liy one badly preserved specimen. It difiers 
from Ariumaid luriila in having a anialler head, shorter snout, smaller eyea, short«r gillrakem, and 
larger scalee. The head is apparently naked and the caudal is forked, characters which bolh 
species may, however, possem in common. The anal raye are evidently preceded by two spines in 

Head 3.4 in length measured to base of caudal; depth 4; depth of caudal peduncle 5.5 in head; 
eye 3.7; snout 3.3; interorbital space 3.3; dorsal xi-i, 15; anal ii, 15; pectoral 25; scales in ]at«ral 
aenea about 38. 

Snout blunter and slightly more rounded than that of A. lurida; caudal peduncle short and 
cylindrical; interorbital space very convex; eyes witli thin adipoee lids; maxillary not freely 
protractile, rounded piraterioriy, about equal in length to diameUr of eye, almost entirely concealed 
beneath a broad, pendant, preorbital flap; jaws equal, each with a single row of minute teeth; vomer 
and palatines without teeth; tongue large and smooth; gillrakera 7+19, short, slender, and pointed; 
pseudo-branch lie present; nostrils near tip of enoaL 




. Tyiw. 

Head naked; acalcs of body large, cycloid, very small on caudal peduncle, extending forward on 
. occipital jiart of heaii ahnont to a point above posterior margin of eye. 

Origin of dorsal above posterior edge of liase of pectoral; the spines slender, the longest (thinl or 
fourth) contained 2.2 times in length of head; apinous and soft dorsals apparently connected by mem- 
brane; base of anal long, nearly equal io length of head; first 2 rays small and spine-like; last ray of 
dorsal and anal pencillated, nearly dL'H^nnected like the finlets of OUgopUien, these flna extending an 
equal distance posteriorly; i)ectoral 2 in head; ventrals jHjinted, 2.3 in head; caudal forked, the 
lobes pointed, 1.4 in head. 

Color, probably dusky; opercle with a large blackish patch; lining of gill-chambera black; mouth 
light. 

Type, no. 577S3 U. H. National Museum, measuring 8 inches in length; from the market at 
Honolulu. 

Named for Dr. Barton Warren Kvennann, aaeietant in charge. Division of Scientific Inquiry, U. 8. 
Bureau of Flaherie^, in recognition of his work on Hawaiian flsliee. 

This genus docs not belong to the Apugottiddhyidfc. It seetne rather to be an ally of Cahkep*, in 
the group usually called Noineidir; but as the generic name Nomeit* ought pro|>erly to give way to 
Gobioinuruf, we may call the group Pnatids'. It diftera from Slromateidie chiefly in the separation of 
the dorsal fins. 

We may note here that the Hawaiian species of Germo, described on page 1 74 of the Hawaiian 
report, is Germo mncropleriu {Si'hiegcl), not Germo germn. The flgure is of the latter speciee, 
B. B. F. 
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Family CAKANGID*. 

10. OaratucdasBou Jordan & Snyder, new species." (Fig. 2, text.) 

Head 3.5 in leagtlt to base of caudal; depth 3.1; depth of caudal peduncle 7 in head; eye 4; enoat 
2.6; interorbital apace 3.2; dorsal vii-i, 25; anal ii-i, 21; scutes 22. 

Dorsal contour not greatly elevated, the outline rather gently curved fronienout to origin of dorsal; 
interorbital r%ionelevate<l, with a rather sharp ridge; snout long, pointed; lower jaw somewhat shorter 
than the upper; maxillary with supplemental bone, extending posteriorly to a point below anterior 
margin of eye, lis free edge concave; preinasillary protractile; teeth in jaws minute, sharply pointed, 
rather widely spaced; those of vomer and palatines in villiform bands; a narrow band on tongue; lipa 
thick, their surfaces covered with short, stumpy papilla; edge of preorbital sharp, overhanging upper 
edge of maxillary and part of lip, its width posteriorly less than that of .maxillary; lateral line arched 
somewhat more than dorsal contour; 22scut«Bonstra^ht portion, thescutes largest on caudal peduncle 
where they forma high, sharp ridge; operclesaiid sides of oi'i'ipilal region sealed; throat, chin, snout, 
upper part of head and a narrow space entending backward to base of dorsal fin naked; body completely 



Fio.2.— Cftrani da»oii Jordftn & Bnjrder, aew ipeclei. Type. 

scaled; pye surrounded with a broail rim of adipose tissue; opercle and preopercle with membranous 
edges; third dorsal spine longest, 2.1 in head; first and second spines very weak, the second almost as 
long as third; soft dorsal and anal of nearly equal length, the rays not greatly elongate, the longest 3.2 
in head, each fin with a posterior finlet which is not detached; a high membranous, finely scaled 
sheath along liases of fins; pectoral faliuite, 2.8 in length, extemting to a point above base of seventh 
anal ray; tip of fin formed by fourth and fifth rays; ventral pointed, 2.C in heed; caudatdeeply forked, 
lobes sharply pointed, the membrane scaled, 1.2 in head. Color silvery, dorsal and anal dusky, 
anterior part of soft dorsal and anal blackish. 

One specimen, 21 inches long, type no. 57782, U. S. National Museum; from Honolulu market. 

In the report on the Fishta of Samoa (p. 230) a (hrmi.c Ibompeoni Seale is listed from Hawaii. 
This is a manuscript name only and should have been suppressed. 

11. Decapterua pinnulatua ( Eydoux & Rouleyet). 

{ Decapterut canonoiilft Jenltin^,) 
The common fleeapfcnu (// Hawaii has no golden shades whatever in life, 
the Japanese Decaptenu muroadsi, and it is vrry doubtful whether either h 
species, Decaplenia Knncite-belrnie. 

n Usletl liiJiinUii & Kcule. Fishes .il Samoa, Bull. U. 8. Bar«u of Fi.iliertw, vi.l. iiv, 1006 (Dec. 16, ISO*), p. Z3I, t 
Dot hitherto deBcribed. 
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Family BRAMIDiS. ' 

12. CoUybus drachxne Snyder. 

A fine cast of this species is in the Bishop Museum. 

Family SERRANIDifi. 

13. Caprodon Bchlegeli Gunther. (PL xii, fig. 1.) 

A single example from Honolulu, measuring 17.25 inches. On comparing this with a specimen 
about 10 inches long from Misaki, Japan, we find no differences except that the Honolulu example has 
a broader maxillary and stronger teeth, characters probably due to age. 

Head 3.5 in length to base of caudal; depth 2.8; depth of caudal peduncle 2.9 in head; eye 4.1; 
interorbital (ipace 3.2; snout 3.4; maxillary 1.9; dorsal x, 21; anal iii, 8; scales 7-70-22. 

Dorsal outline evenly curved and considerably elevated; interorbital space convex, extending to 
a point below posterior edge of pupil; width of maxillary contained 4.7 times in head, its free edge 
rounded; cleft of mouth oblique; lower jaw very strong, projecting beyond the upper, so that the 
anterior teeth are exposed; premaxillaries freely protractile; upper jaw with bands of minute, strong 
teeth, a group of large canines in front and a single row of smaller ones extending posteriorly; toothed 
area narrow along sides of jaw, but abruptly broadening into large pads on either side anteriorly; 
teeth of lower jaw in a narrow band posterior to edges of valve, in 2 large elevated pads on each side 
anteriorly; a naked space between upper pads of teeth, the lower ones more closely apposed; broad 
patches of fine teeth on tongue, vomer, and palatines; edge of preopercle feebly denticulate, almost 
smooth; opercle with 2 broad, flat spines; gillrakers 23 -(- 6, the longest contained 2 times in longi- 
tudinal diameter of eye, their tips blunt; lateral line continuous, evenly curved from upper edge of gill 
opening to a point below posterior dorsal ray, where it rather abruptly turns backward, much as usual 
in sciaenoid fishes, extending along caudal peduncle a little above the middle; head and body, except 
lips, throat, and edges of maxillary, completely covered with ctenoid scales; many scales on head and 
upper parts of body, with a minute scale at base; small scales on bases of fins and extending far out 
on the membranes, those at base of spinous dorsal forming a distinct sheath; dorsal spines strong, 
the fourth to seventh longest, 2.8 in head; posterior rays longest, 2.1 in head; second and third anal 
spines very heavy, their length 3.6 in head, the longest ray 2.2 in head; caudal truncate or slightly 
concave, its length 1.5 in head; pectoral unsymmetrical, the upper rays shortened and the eighth to 
thirteenth rays markedly elongate, slightly longer than head, their tips broad and fiat, the free edge 
of upper half of fin concave; ventral rounded, the length 1.6 in head. 

Color, in formalin: Yellowish with a slight tinge of olive; scattered scales on upper parts orange 
or pinkish, in places clustered so as to form clouds of either tint; a well-defined pink bar 
extending from eye to tip of snout; a similar bar passing over interorbital area; rays of caudal 
pink; membrane yellow; dorsal and anal yellow, the scaled portion of former clouded with pink 
and yellow, of the latter with pink; ventral spine pink; rays yellow; pectoral light. 

When fresh this specimen was fine crimson mixed with yellow; a crimson* stripe before eye, 
one between eyes; preorbital crimson; space before dorsal golden; caudal, anal, ventrals, and 
pectorals bright yellow, with some crimson mixed in on the base of caudal, of anal, and on sides; 
lower jaw crimson; crimson mottling on sides of back conspicuous. 

The genus Caprodon is distinguished from OdorUatithias and other Anthiinas with teeth on tlie 
tongue by the unsymmetrical pectoral, the truncate caudal, the presence of a scaly dorsal sheath, 
and by the many-rayed soft dorsal. The dorsal spines are none of them elevated, and the dentition 
offers some peculiarities. 

Family LUTIANIDiE. 

Genua BOOSEYELTIA Jordan ft Evermann.^ 

RooteveUia Jordan <& Evermann, in Jordan & Seale, Fishes of Samoa, Bull. Bureau Fisheries, vol. xxv. p. 265, 1907; No 
description (type, SerranusbrighamiSeeUe), 

This genus related to Apsiliis and LutlanuSf from which it differs in having the top of the head 
without the elevated crests characteristic of those genera. The top of the cranium is narrow and 



a Name occurs in Jordan <b Seale, Fishes of Samoa, but no description hitherto published. 
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convex; the ekull is thick, with three obtuse, longituJinHl riilgee anil two grooves Beparating them; 
back elevated; no teeth on tongue. The genus contains two known species, Aptilut brighami (Scale), 
and the new species Eoo$eieUia aloha Jordan & Snyiier. 

This new genus is nameii tor Theodore Roosevelt, eminent as a naturalist and as a promoter of 
the scientific work of the various soientiflc bureaus of the Government of the Uniteii States. 

The genera of Elelimr, distinguished by the uncrested craniuin, may l>e thus compared; 

I. Dorsal fln pontinuom. 

a. Caalne teetbalron^; bod r fuiL form; no ti^th oa toague {^Pristi/pomoidee=Sparopn9). type ^'imceta^ ,.,... ..-.AphioN". 
aa. Canine leelh lery weak: back more eU>v8le<I. 
b. Top of cranium broad, flattlsh. becoming more convex xiith age. 
c. Tongue toothless. 

d. Body BUblii-'Hiforni, ihi; deplb 4 in lenglb (liofcimu) Bowersca. 

dd. Bodydeepei, compressed, the depths In length | mntrujiAIAaiinM) Platyiniub. 

cc. Tongue with a patch ol vlllirorm teeth; body edbfusltonu (cfuUui) CsfioPTERDg. 

bh. TopoIeranlUDi nanow. oonTei, the skull thick, wtih three obtuse longitudinal rldgcm separated by ihallow giooTea; 
no leeth on tongue; back elevated Roo«eveltii. 

II. Doraal fin divided. 

/.MaiUlarf scaly. 

g. Opercle without spine (rarftuntulBi) Eteus. 

gg. Opercle with spine, (baycoida) Etiubctw. 

J, Maiillary naked; opercle with a ppinc ( o^uaftmarii) Etelidb. 

e& Cranium cavemoiw; sJtelWnaoft; color biack Veiilus. 

In Apiiljis and Tmpidinivi, a^ in Liitianu', the top of the craaiuiii has three sharp ridges. No 
species of Apgilta is known from Hawaii. 



Flo. 3.— Roosevelt ia aloha J'lrdan & Snjder, new spccii'S. Tj[*. 

14. Booaeveltia aloha Jordan & Snyder, new species." (Fig, 3, test.) 

This Kpeeies diSers markeilly from i^. brighami iu having a much larger eye and a very narrow 
prcorbital, the width of the lutter being somewhat less than half the diameter of eye. R. aloha is 
without the transverse yellow bantt.t characi eristic of li. brighami. 

Head 2.9 in length to bat^c of caudal; depth 2.7; eye 3.5 in head; snout 2.7; interorbital space 4: 
preorbilal 7,6; maxillary 2,5; dorsal x, 11; anal ui, 8; wales 7-07-1(1, 

Body dce|>er, the dorsal contour more elevated, the snout shorter, than in R. brighami; eye large, 
hijfh up, with a swollen cutaneous rini above; interorbital area somewhat convex; suborbital narrow- 

aLlsted in Jordan & Scale, Fishenol Samoa, Bull. V.S, Bureau ol Fisheries, vol. xzv, 1905 (Dec. U, 1906), p. 26a. bul 
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est above comer of mouth; maxillary extending to a point below anterior edge of pupil; lower jaw 
projecting slightly beyond upper; jaws each with a row of enlarged canines, behind which is a band 
of villiform teeth, among which are a few slightly enlarged ones; narrow bands of minute teeth on 
vomer and palatines; tongue smooth; gillrakers 3+10, long, slender, and pointed; dorsal inserted 
directly above tip of opercular spine, the spines slender, stiff and pungent, the first spine not quite 
half the height of second; longest (third to fifth) spine 2.7 in head; no notch between spinous and soft 
dorsal, rays about equal to spines in length; anal not quite so high as dorsal, the spines heavier and 
shorter; first spine slightly more than one-third length of the third, the latter 3.5 in head; ventral 
pointed, extending slightly beyond vent; dorsal, anal, and ventral without scales; pectoral falciform, 
extending to a point above origin of anal, its base with minute scales; caudal deeply forked, the rays 
with scales (the rays being broken, their length can not be determined). Scales finely ctenoid; a row 
of enlarged soft scales extending from upper edge of opercle to nape; a row of similar scales below eye; 
cheeks and opercles with scales; maxillar}', preorbital, snout, and interorbital naked; preopercle 
smooth, the edge serrated; opercle with a flat, pointed spine at the upper angle; lateral line curved 
much like the contour of back. No distinctive color-markings in an alcoholic specimen, except 
numerous obscure mottlings and minute spots of a deeper color, which may have been greenish on a 
red background, and a subdued dark dash on opercle. The appearance of the specimen, extended 
stomach, etc., indicates that it came from deep water. 

Type, no. 57784 U. S. National Museum, about 11 inches long, collected by Jordan and Ever- 
mann at Honolulu, 1901 , and by some oversight not distinguished at the time from Rooseveltia brighami, 

15. !Rooseveltia brig^hazni (Seale). TJhikiki; Kalikali. 

Serranua brighami Seale, Occasional Papers Bishop Museum, vol. i, no. 4, 1901, 7, Honolulu. 

Apsaut brighami, Jenkins, Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., vol. xxii, 1902 (Sept. 23, 1903), 452; Honolulu. Snyder, ibid. (Jan. 19, 

1904), 527; Honolulu. Jordan & Evermann, Bull. U. 8. Fish Comm., vol. xxiii, 1903 (July 29, 1905), 283, pi. xvi; 

Honolulu; Kailua. 

This species, having the top of the head without the elevated crests characteristic of Lutiantis and 
Apmliutf should not have been referred to Serranus nor to ApsUus. • 

16. Ch.8Btopteni8 dubius Giinther. 

{AprUm microdon Steindachner. ) 
{Botpergia utaufa Jordan and Evermann,) 

A specimen 15 inches long, from the market at Honolulu, seems to differ in no way from a Japanese 
example collected at Fukaura. 

Head 3.4 in length; depth 3.6; snout 3.8; interorbital 3.3; preorbital 10.5; maxillary 2.9; dorsal 
X, 11; anal iii, 8; scales in lateral series 70; between lateral line and anal 14. Basihyal with an oval 
patch of villiform teeth on its posterior half. 

This specimen corresponds evidently to Bowersia ulaula of Jordan and Evermann; and the num- 
ber of scales in the lateral line in Aprion microdon, as described by Steindachner, shows that his species 
is C. duMus rather than Bowersia violescens. This species is known as opakapaka in the markets, not 
being distinguished from the equally common Bowersia violescens by the fishermen. Vlaulaj very red, 
is the name of Elelis evurus and liXelis marshi. 

17. Bowersia violescens Jordan & Evermann. 

{Ap»Uu8 microdon Jordan & Evermann, youn^^; not Aprion microdon Steindachner.) 

The small specimens described by Jordan and Evermann as Aprion microdon are the young of 
Bowersia violescens. We find no teeth on the tongue in any of these and none in a cotype of Boiversia 
violescens. The genus Bowersia is therefore to be separated from Chsciopterus by the absence of these 
teeth, not by their presence, as originally stated. The teeth are present in Chxlopierus dubius. The 
absence of lingual teeth, therefore, the smaller mouth, and especially the larger scales, separate 
Bowersia violescens from Chxiopterus dubius. 

m 

18. Etelis evurus Jordan & Evermann. 

This species, with its congener, Etelis marshi, is common in the winter markets, and both are 
known as ulaula (very red). The two species differ widely from each other and a study of the skele- 
tons will probably place them in different genera. 
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Family MULUDiE, 

19. Mulloides pflugeri Steindachner. 

Many very large specimens of 3 to 4 pounds weight were seen in the market. These were uniform 
deep crimson red in color, without yellow or black shadings or markings. Th^y were called weke-ula, 
or red mullet. It is possible that Mulloides flammeus of Jordan and Evermann, with crimson cross- 
bands, may be the young of Mulloides pflugeri. 

We may here note that Upeneus preorbitalis Smith & Swain (p. 2ft3, Hawaiian report), is identical 
with Mulloides sanuxnsis guidher. 

Family LABRIDiE. 

20. Thalassoma neanis, Jordan <& Eyermann, new species. (PI. xii, fig. 2.) 

Head 3.5 in length to base of caudal; depth 3.7; depth of caudal peduncle?; eye 5.5 in head; 
snout 2.6; interorbital space 4.2; dorsal viii, 13; anal iii, 11; scales 3-27-8. 

Interorbital space convex; snout somewhat pointed; tip of snout to occiput 4.3 in length; lips laiige 
and comparatively thick, the lower one with two thin lateral, pendent folds; jaws each with a single 
row of closely apposed, sharp, conical teeth, which grow successively smaller from before backward, 
the anterior tooth on each side enlarged and directed forward; cleft of mouth equal to width of preor- 
bital; gillrakers, 6-f 14, sharply pointed, small, those near ends of arches very minute; head naked, 
except a small patch of 4 or 5 scales on upper limb of opercle; scales thin, with soft membranous 
edges; lateral line complete, following contour of back to a point below tenth dorsal ray, where it 
abruptly bends downward, passing along middle of caudal peduncle, and ending on base of caudal 
fin; origin of dorsal above base of pectoral, the distance between base of first spine and naked portion 
of head equal to half the distance between the latter point and tip of snout; soft dorsal slightly higher 
than the spinous, the length of longest ray contained about 2.3 in head; dorsal and anal extending an 
equal distance posteriorly, the latter with three strong spines, the rays slightly shorter than those of 
the dorsal; cau<lal about equal to head in length, lunate, the lobes acutely pointed; ventral pointed, 2 
in head; pectorals rounded, 1.3 in head. 

Ck)lor, in formalin, when first received, almost fresh; head dark bluish gray, or purplish, becoming 
yellowish on occiput and opercle, marked with irregular stripes about equal in width to diameter of 
pupil; the upper stripe passing from snout to eye, above which it curves, then extending backward 
and fading out on fifth or sixth scale of lateral line; another extending from corner of mouth to eye, 
curving below it and {)as8ing obliquely downward and backward to a point on opercle below its angle, 
from which point it borders the edge of the latter, then curves forward and reaches preopercle; cheek 
with a round spot, apparently an interruption of the same stripe; another stripe begins near this and 
continues forward and downward to a point posterior to corner of mouth, returning along ventral 
region of side of head to edge of subopercle; a median stripe extends from middle of orbit backward, 
curving downward to angle of opercle; chin with a transverse stripe; all these stripes are light green 
on side of head, bluish on ventral parts, all narrowly bordered with blackish violet; lips pale reddish 
yellow; breast blackish with two faint dark-edged greenish stripes on each side below pectorals; body 
bright citron yellow, dusky on breast; a broad area of sky blue extending downward from bases of 
first to seventh dorsal spines, narrowing somewhat on side, then growing broader posteriorly and 
extending backward to end of anal fin so that most of the belly is blue; basal portion of dorsal and 
anal bright yellow, the distal part sky blue, the tips of the rays again tinged with yellow, the blue 
and yellow areas separated by a narrow blue-black streak; a small dark spot behind second dorsal 
spine; pectoral yellow, greater part of posterior half of fin black, a narrow triangular blackish blotch 
at base; ventrals pale yellow; caudal yellow, the upper and lower edges greenish; no vertical mark- 
ings on the individual scales. 

The specimen is an adult male. Type no. 57785 U. S. National Museum, 7 inches long, from the 
market at Honolulu. 

21. Thalassoma lutescenB (Solander) . 

In the collections of 1901 was obtained a fine male specimen of a Thalassoma in form almost exactly 
like T. neaniSf but quite different in color. This specimen, in Jordan and Evermann's report (Bull. 
U. S. F. C, XXIII, p. 303), is described as TJialassoina lunare, but on comparison with the true lunare 
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from the Philippines we feel sure that it can not be the same. It evidently corresponds to Tlialassoma 
lutescens (Solander) from Tahiti, a species which we think certainly distinct from ThaloMoma lunate, 
Thalaasoma neanis and Thalassoma lutescens have much in common, but they seem to be distinct species, 
differing in the arrangement of colors. T, neanis lacks entirely the dark cross streaks on the scales 
characteristic of T. lunare and T. lutescens. 

22. Anampses ^odefBroyi Giinther. (PI. xiii, fig. 1.) 
(Anampsea evermanni Jenkins. ) 

Several specimens of a large blue Anampses were seen in the market, and one of these was pre 
served. This is evidently the species called Anampses godeffroyi by Giinther from a drawing made at- 
Hilo by Mr. Garrett. The bluish reticulations of the head are finer, more numerous, and not broken 
as figured by Garrett, the vertical bars on the scales are more elongate, the stripes of blue on dorsal 
and anal narrower, and those on the caudal more elongate. The entire head and body blue or greenish- 
blue in life, strongly suffused with a tinge of reddish brown; head covered with dark greenish blue 
reticulations, each about one-third the width of pupil; lips reddish; each scale with a vertical blue 
bar slightly narrower than the reticulations on opercle, the bars generally connected, forming lines 
extending across the body; bars reduced on caudal peduncle forming oval or round spots; dorsal and 
anal same color as body, broadly edged w^ith deep blue, the membrane with 4 longitudinal narrow 
stripes, those of the dorsal somewhat irregular; caudal reddish orange with stripes which are more or 
less broken up into oval and circular spots, the fin broadly edged above and below with deep blue; 
pectoral and ventrals reddish orange, the former greenish blue at base and along upper edge, the latter 
having the spine greenish blue and the membrane sparsely marked with elongate blue spots. 

The specimens called Anampses godeffroyi by Jordan & Evermann, and thought to be distinct 
from A, evermanni, differ somewhat in color from the above and may possibly be distinct, as was 
supposed when they were first taken. After the specimen here described had been in formalin a 
short time the pale horizontal stripes described by Jordan & Evermann made their appearance. 
Other alleged color differences between -.4. evermanni and A. godeffroyi are relative, the vertical lines 
on the scales varying somewhat in width and length, and the caudal stripes being broken up into 
variously elongated spots. 

It is probable therefore that Anampses evermanni is a synonym of Anampses godeffroyi, and that the 
reddish shades on the body, seen in life, fade with removal from the water, the blue being more 
permanent. 

23. Goznphosus sandwichenBia Giinther. 

In the Bishop Museum is a specimen of Gomphosus, with a colored cast of the same specimen. 
The species is much like Gomphosus tricolor , but it is apparently not the same, and the black opercle 
indicates that it is Gomphosus sandwiclienm Giinther, a doubtful species referred by Jordan & 
Evermann to the synonymy of Gomphosus tricolor. 

The cast is green, the upper part of the snout pink-red; a sharp red line behind eye; a black 
blotch on opercle; base of pectoral yellow; the fin green with a blue-black distal area; dorsal green, 
a narrow sharp red stripe along its middle; base of caudal purple, the rest green. 

Family SCARlCHTHYlDi€. 

24. Scaridea aerosa Jordan & Snyder, new species. (Fig. 4.) 

This species differs markedly from the other Hawaiian members of the genus in having a broad, 
vertical brassy band posterior to the pectoral fin, and also in the character of the anterior profile, which 
is decidedly elevated over the eye. 

Head 3.3 in length to base of caudal; depth 2.8; depth of caudal peduncle 2.2 in head; eye 4.6; 
snout 2.8; interorbital space 4.2; scales 23, 8; dorsal ix, 10; anal iii, 9. 

Snout blunt, the anterior outline steep between tip of snout and interorbital space, then sloping 
gently backward to origin of dorsal; jaws equal; cleft of mouth extending to a point below anterior 
edge of orbit; upper lip double for nearly half its length, the lower one for only about one-fourth; 
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teeth of npper jaw on outer edge of dental plate, alternating, in 2 eeriee for about half length of jaw, 
where they are followed by a. single strong ourved canine wliich projects outward and backward; 
below and puisterior to the canine the dental plate bears on its surface a row of small blunt teeth; 
lower jaw with 3 rows of teeth anteriorly, 2 laterally, and 1 posteriorly, all on onter e<lge of dental 
plate, which has a rather rough flat surface within therows of teeth; dorsal spines stiff and sharp, the 
first (longest) contained about 2,5 times in head, rays somewhat shorter, tln-re being but little differ- 
ence in the height between the spinoua ami soft dorsials; anal spines 3, small and slender, the soft rays 
nearly equal in height, 2.6 in head; dorsal and anal extending an equal distance posteriorly; ventral 
rounded, 1.7 in head; pectoral 1.5 in heail; upper lobe of caudal slightly concave, the lower rounded, 
the middle and upper rays longest, basal portion of tin with large scales; lateral line following contour 
of back to a point below posti^rior end of dorsal, where it is abruptly bent downward, passing along 
middle of caudal peduncle; scales on occiput and on operdes, a single row psaeing obliquely downward 
on cheek below eye; a series of 4 scales anterior to origin of dorsal fin. 

Color dusky, Indistinctly mottled with lighter and darker shades; a broad diffuae band of bright 
brassy yellow, extending obliquely across the side from between the third and seventh domit spines 



Fio. 4,— ScarideB aenwa Jordan & Snyder, new apecle*. Type. 

to the anterior end of bane of anal; doraal mottled with blackish; other Ans ilusky; base of pectoral 
and chin blackish. 

The type no. 57786, U, S, National Museum, from the market at Honolulu, measures 11.5 inches 
in length. Another specimen 13.5 inches long, does not differ from the type, except that the teeth ate 
somewhat worn, the canines being broken off; the yellow cross-band is leas distinct. 

25. CaUyodoa perspiciUatus (Steindachner) . (PI. xiii, flg. 2.) 

We present a colored plate of this handsome species, taken from a fresh specimen, in which, 
however, certain evanescent shades, as of golden on the opercular flap and rosy on the ttase of the 
dorsal, had faded. 

Family CH^TODONTID*. 

26. ChBBtodon ephippium (Bloch). 

A cast of this most handsome species, which is rather common in the South Seas, is in the Bishop 
Museum. The specimen came from Honolulu, and this is the first Hawaiian record. 

Probably tbe name Zandtu comtUiu should be retained for the common species of Zandiu, as Z. 

cane»cen» is probably a distinct species. 
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Family ACANTHURIDiC. 

27. Hepatua leucopareius (Jenkins). 

Of this rare species several specimens were in the aquarium at Waikiki. It is called mai koiko. 

28. HepatuB znatoides (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Renewed comparison of specimens leads us to regard JET. guntheri, H, xanthopterus (Cuvier & 
Valenciennes) and IL hlochi (Cuvier & Valenciennes) as identical with Ilepatus matoides. The dark 
stripes on the dorsal and anal, the yellow on the pectoral, and the pale ring at the base of the caudal 
all fade more or less in spirits. Renewed comparison of fresh specimens is necessary to settle this 
point finally. . 

A fresh specimen corresponding to H. guntJieri has the body plain brown, a pale ring about tail, 
yellow on pectoral and about eye; blue and yellow streaks on preorbital; dorsal and anal black with 
four narrow blue stripes. 

Family BALISTIDiB. 

29. Xanthichthys lineopunctatuB (Holland). 

A specimen from Honolulu, the first ever noticed in the market, collected by Mr. Berndt. Our 
previous specimens came from the island of Hawaii. 

Family DIODONTIDiE. 

30. Diodon nudifrons Jenkins. 

Seen in the aquarium at Waikiki. A black bar from eye downward, meeting its fellow across the 
throat. 

Family SCORP.«NID^. 

31. Merinthe macrocephala (Sauvage). 

This large scorpsenoid fish is common in the winter markets, reaching a weight of 3 to 5 pounds. 
It is brilliant orange in life, with sparse dots and mottlings. 

32. Fierasferhomei (Richards). 

While engaged in a study of the holothurians recently collected near Honolulu by the AlbcUrosSf 
Mr. W. K. Fisher found a well-preserved specimen of Fierasfer homel in the cloacal chamber of a 
specimen of a new holothurian of the genus Stichopus. It was translucent with many scattered pale 
brownish spots on the head and body; teeth in narrow bands on the jaws, palatines and vomer; 
central teeth of the latter elongate, and closely apposed, forming a short ridge. Writers generally 
have overlooked the presence of a minute though well-developed caudal fin, which is evidently con- 
fluent with the dorsal and anal. The specimen measures 5.75 inches in length. 

Family GOBIIDiE. 

33. QuisquiHuB eugeniua Jordan & Evermann. 

In the Hawaiian Report of Jordan & Evermann, p. 483, and in the later Samoan Report of Jordan 
& Seale, this species is placed by error in the genus Gobiomorphus Gill. QuisquUius eugenius has the 
ventrals united. They were, in the type, accidentally torn apart. Canine teeth are present. The 
genus is related to Dromhus and to Amblygobius, not to Gobiomorphus or Asterropterix. 

In this connection it may be noticed that the genus Paragobiodon Bleeker (echinocephalvis) was 
named RupeUia {Ruppellia) by Swainson in 1839, and that the original type of the genus Apocryptes of 
Osbeck and of Cuvier and Valenciennes, was Gobius pedinirostris of Linnseus. The species called 
BoUophthalmus chinensis or pectiniroatris should therefore stand as Apocryptes pectinirostris. The genus 
commonly called Apocryptes should probably stand as Gobileptes Swainson. 
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34. Ozyurichtlius lonchotus (Jenkins). 

The Hawaiian species called Gobionellus lonchotus by Jenkins and Gobiichthys lonchotus by Jordan 
<& Evermann- should apparently stand as Oxyurichthus lonchottLs. Gobionellus differs in the notched 
tongue, and Oobiichihys {^Pselaphias), by the presence of a cirrus on the upper part of the eyeball. 

Family CIRRHITIDiE. 

35. Qoziiistius vittatus (Grarrett). 

The species called in the Hawaiian report (p. 447), Cheilodaclylus viltaius should stand as 
Goniistius vUtcUus (Garrett). 
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By barton warren EVER MANN and EDMUND LKE GOLDSBOROUGH, 



An investigation of the salmon fisheries of Alaska was made dm^ing the summer 
and fall of 1903 by a special commission appointed by the Commissioner of Fisheries 
at the request of the President, and a report thereon by David Starr Jordan and 
Barton Warren Evermann, published January 30, 1904, as House Document 
No. 477, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, considered fully all the phases of the 
salmon fisheries concerning which legislation was urgently needed. Large collections 
of fishes and other aquatic animals were secured, however, and much information 
concerning the habits, abundance, and distribution of the salmon and other fishes. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to put on record the more important of .these 
facts and to discuss more fully some of the chief problems connected with the salmon 
fisheries. 

In order to represent fully the scope of the investigations of the special commis- 
sion, it has been thought advisable to include in this report the species of fishes 
obtained during the dredging and other collecting operations in British Columbia 
and Puget Sound. All species previously recorded from Alaskan waters have been 
listed also, and all Alaskan specimens in the U. S. National Museum have been 
examined. Attempt has thus been made to embody in this paper a complete 
review of the fishes of Alaska to date. The commercial and statistical phases of 
the fisheries have been fully discussed in reports by Mr. John N. Cobb, assistant agent 
at the salmon fisheries of Alaska.^ 

The following new^ species are described in this report. The numbers in 
parentheses are those of the types as registered in the U. S. National Museum. 

Polifltotrema dcani (57820). . Blennicottus clarki (57824). 

Sebastodes swifti (57821). Pholis gilli (57827). 

Icelinus burchami (57822). Lumpcnus longirostris (57828). 

CottUB chamberlaini (57823). Lycodes jordani (57829). 

Accompanying this report are 20 colored plates, made from water-color draw- 
ings of living fishes. Cuts of all the new species herein described are inserted in the 
text, as are also numerous others.* 

a The Commercial FlRhories of Alaska In 1905. and The Fisheries of Alaska in 1906, Bureau of Fisheries Documents 

Noa. 603 and 618. 

6 The colored drawing and the pen and ink drawings of all ))ut three r.t the new species were made by Mr. A. H. Baldwin. 
Lumpcnus Umgirottris and PoHstotrema deani were drawn by Miss Anna S. Buckeiew, Lycodes jordani by Miss Violet 
Dandridge. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FISHES IN ALASKA AND THE PUGET SOUND REGION. 

For the purposes of the present paper we have considered the territory covered 
as made up of five divisions, viz : 

1. The Puget Sound-British Columbia region, extending northward to Dixon Entrance and Port- 
land Canal. 

2. Southeast Alaska, from Dixon Entrance and Portland Canal to Yakutat Bay. 

3. Central Alaska, from Yakutat Bay to the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands, including 
Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, and their connecting waters. 

4. Bering Sea, including the Yukon and all other tributary waters in Alaska. 

5. Arctic Ocean, including the Mackenzie and all other tributary waters in Alaska. 

The geographic distribution of fishes in these regions is represented in the fol- 
lowing tabulation^ an examination of which shows some interesting facts. The total 
number of species recorded is 288. Of these, 7 are foimd in each of the 5 regions; 
40 are known from all of the regions except the Arctic; 16 are known from Bering 
Sea, Central Alaska, and Southeast Alaska, but not from either of the other 2 
regions. Twenty-two are pecuUar to Puget Soimd region, 15 to Southeast Alaska, 
14 to Central Alaska, 55 to Bering Sea, and only 1 {Argyrosomus lucidus) to the 
Arctic. There are 11 anadromous and 18 strictly fresh- water species. 

The great number of species from Bering Sea shows how much more thor- 
oughly that region has been studied than have Central and Southeast Alaska; it 
does not necessarily indicate a decidedly richer fauna. 



Family and species. 



Heptatremid^: 

Polistotrema deani 

Petromyzonid^: 

Entosphenus tridentatus 

Lampctra aurea 

Squalidjs: 

Squalus sucklU 

DALATiroiE: 

Somniosus microcephalus 

Squatinid^: 

Squatina squatina 

Rajid^: I 

Raja binoculata ' x . X 

pannifera X 

aleutica 

trachiira | 

abyssicola X ! 

CmuMniDM: \ i 

Hydrolagus colllei \ x 

AclPENSERIDf: 

Acipenser medirostris x 

CATOSTOMIDiS: 

Catostomus catostomus 

8 YNAPH OBRANCHIDiB : 

HlBtiobranchus bathybius i ' ' x 

NEMICHTHYIDiS: ill' 

Avocettina gilll X ........ 

Clupeid^e: ! i 

Clupeapallasii X i X X X 

Alosa sapidissima x X X 

Salmonidje: i | 

Coregonus kennicotti ! x 

quadrilateralis x 

nelsooi X 

Argyposomus pusillus x 

laurettsB x 

lucidus ! 

alaacanus i 1 i x 




X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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Salmonidjs— Continued. 

Stenodus mackenzii 

Oncorhynchus gorbuscha. 
keta 



Salmo clarkil . 



tschawytacha. 

kisutch 

nerka 



at 



OQ 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

f^airdneri x 
rideus I x 

Cristlvomer namaycush x 

Salvelinus malma X 

Thymallidjs: 

ThymalluB aignifer 

Aroentinida: 

Mallotus villosus I x 

Thaleichthys paciflcus x 

Osmerus thaleichthys x 

dentex 

albatrossis 

Hypomesus pretiosus x 

oiidus 

Leuroglossus stilblus 

MiCROSTOMIDJS: I 

Bathylogus borealis 

MYCTOPHIDifi: ' 

Lampanyctus genunifer 

Nannobrachium leucopsarum 

nannochir x 

Diaphus theta 

Chauliodontid^: 

Cyclothone microdon 

Chauliodus macowni x 

PLAOYODONTIOiB : 

Plagyodus sesculapius 

borealis 

N0TACANTHID.E: 
Macdonaldia challenger! 1 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
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X 1 X 
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X 

X 



X I-... 
X X 

X X 
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X !. 
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Family and species. 



QQ o 



Daluidjb: I 
Dallia pectoraiis 

Esocida: I 
Esox iucius ] 

QASTEROSTEIDiE: ' 

Pygosteus pungitius 

Gasterosteua cataphractus | X 

AULOKHTNCHIDJE : 

Aulorhynchus flavidus I X 

Stnonathid£: 

Siphostoma grlseolineatum i X 

Ammodytidjs: 

Ammodytes personatus ' X 

Behtcid^: I 

Plectromus iuRubris 

cnsticeps 

ZAPBORIDiE: 

Zaprora silenus i X 

ElfBIOTOClDiE: 

Cymatogaster aggregatus I x 

Teeniotoca lateralis I x 

Damalichthys aigyrosomus | x 

SCOBPANIDiS: 

Sebastolobus alascanus i . . . 

altivelis 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



X 



Sebastodes paucispinis 

melanops 

ciliatus 

mystinas 

brevispinls 

alutas 

pixmi^r 

aleutianus 

saxicola 

swifti 

diploproa 

introniger 

raberrimus 

rosaceus 

rupestris 

dalii 

caurtnus 

maliger 

nebuiosus 

nigrocinctus 

Anoplopomatid A : 
Anopiopoma flmbria 

HEXAORAMUIDiE: 

Plearogrammus monopterygius . . . 
Hexagrammos decagrainmus 

octogrammus 

stelleri 

8Ui)eTciliosu8 

lagooephalus 

Opbiodon elongatus 

Zaniolepis latipinnis 

Oxylebius plctus 

COTTID^: 

Chitonotus pogetensis 

Tarandichtbys fllamentosus 

tenuis 

Icelinas buichami 

borealis 

Astrolytes fenestralis 

Stelgidinotus latifrons 

Artediellus paciflcus 

Rastrinus scutiger ! . . . 

Iceius bicomis ' . 

spiniger ' . . . 

euryops 

vicinalis '... 

canaiiculatus 

Radnlinus asprellus , X 

Triglops beani , X 

scepticus , 

gtemias xenostethus ' . . . 

Prionlstius macellus 

Elanurn forftcata 

Melietes papUio 

Hemiiepfdotus jordani 

hemilepidotus 1 X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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X 
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COTTID*— Continued. 

Enopbrys bison •. 

claviger 

Ceratocottus diceraus 

Cottus asper 

giuosus 

cognatus 

aleuticus 

chamberlaini 

Myoxocepbalua polyacanthocepbalus 

Jaok 

verrucosus 

axillaris 

stelleri 

niger 

Megalocottus platycepbalus 

laticeps 

Zesticelus prof undorum 

Tbecoptenis aleuticus 

Dasycottus setiger 

Malacocottus zonurus 

Porocottus sellaris 

quadrifilis 

bradfordi 

Oncocottus quadricomis 

bexacomis 

Oymnocantbus pistilliger 

galeatus 

L^tocottus armatus 

Oligocottus maculosus 

Sigmistes cauiias 

Blennicottus acuticeps 

globiceps 

embr^jrmn 

clarki 

Histiocottus bilobus 

Blepsias cirrhosus 

Nautiscus pribiiovius 

Nauticbthys oculofasciatus I X 

Ulca marmorata '. . . 

Hemitripterus cavilrons I . . . 

Synchirus gilli | x 

Psychroiutes paradoxus j x 

Oilbertidia sigolutes ' . . . 

Rhamphocottidje: ' 

Rliamphocottus richardsoni .'. . . X 

AGONIDiE: 

Hypsagonus auadricomis 

Ooca dodeeaedron 

Pallasina barbata 

aix 

Podothecus acipenserinus 

Averruncus emmelane 

Sarritor frenatus 

leptorbyncbus 

Batbyagonus nigripinnis i x 

Xenochinis i)entacantbus I x 

alascanus 

latifrons x 

Odontopyxis trispinosus ] X 

Aspidophoroides euntberi 

barton! 

inermis 

CYCLOPTEBIDiE: 

Eumicrotremus orbis 

Letbrotremus muticus 

Cyclopteroides gyrinops 

Cycloptericbtbys ventricosus 

LiPARIDIDiE: 

Neoliparis rutteri 

collyodon 

Liparis cyclopus 

fucensis 

agassizii 

herscbelinus 

cyciostigma 

pulcbellus 

Crystallichthys mirabilis 

Careproctus simus 

coUettl 

pbasma 
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X 
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X 
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Lip ARiDiD^.— Continued. 

Careproctus spectrum. 

ostentum . 

ectenes. 

Prognurus cypselunis . 

Oynnichthys mtnytremus . 

Paraliparis holomelas ' X 

cephaius. 
ulochir. 
Rhinolipaxis barbulifer. 
Bathtmasterid^ : 
Bathymaster signatus . 
Ronquilus jordani I X 

TRICHODONmD.B : 

Trichodon trichodon ' — X I X 

Arctoscopus japonicus ' X 

Batrachoidl£: 
Porlchthys notatus. 

OOBIESOCIDJS: 

Caularchus maeandiicus . 
Blenniida: 
Bryostcnmia polyactocephali 

Apodlchthys navidus 

Pnolis dolichogaster. 
fasclatus.. 

gilll ... 

oroatus X 

Anojplarchus atropurpureus X 

Xipnistes chirus. . 

Xiphidlon mucosum X 

rupestre. 
Opisthocentrus ocellatus . ' 

Leptoclinus maculatus. 
Poroclinus rothrocki. 



Lumpenus medius 

anguillaris , X 

maclca;^! 

fabricii . , 

longirostrls 
Sflchsus punctatus 
Cryptac anthodid^ : 

Delolepis virgatus ' X 

Lyconectes aleutensis 

ANARHICH ADID.S : 

Anarhichas leptunis 
Ptilichthyidje: 
Ptilichthys goodei 

ZOARriDJC: 

Lyciscus crotalinuB 
Lycodopsis paciflcus 
Lycodes concolor 
digitatus 

f>alearis 
ordanl , X 



Family and species. 






; c 



6\S 



X 



X 
X 



X 



X 



ZoARCiDJB— Continued. 

Lycodas brevipes 

Lycodalepls tumerl 

Furcimanus diaptera 

Bothrocara pusula 

mollis 

Oymnelis vlridis 

stigma 

Melanostigma pammelas 

Lycodapodid^: 

Lycodapus fierasfer 

panriceps 

extensus 

Merluccid^: 

Merluccius productus 

Oadid^s: 

Boreogadus saida 

Theragra chalco^amma 

fucensis 

El^^us navaga 

Mlcrogadus proximus 

Gadus macrocephalus 

Antimora microlepis 

Lota maculosa 

Macrouridje: 

Albatrossia pectoxalis 

Bogoslovius clarki 

flrmisquamis 

Chalinura sexrula 

Macrourus acrolepis 

cinerBus X 

Pleuronectid.i: : 



X 



X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
X 

"x" 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



Atheresthes stomias 

Hippoglossus hippoglossus 

Lyopsetta exilis 

Eopsetta jordani X 

Hippoglossoides elassodon X 

Psettichthys melanostietus x 

Parophrys vetulus X 

Inopsetta ischyra I X 

Isoi)setta isolepis ' X 

Lepidopsetta bilineata X 

Limanda aspera X 

proboscidea ' 

Pleuronectes quadrituberculatiis ' ' X 

Liopaetta giacialls 1 X 

" ■ ' X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Platichthys stellatus i X 

Microstoraus paciflcus ' X 

Glyptocephalus zachirus X 

Cltharlchthys sordldus x 

stigmaeus x 



X 
X 
X 



I 



O 

a 



X X 

X .... 






X .... 

X ... 

X .... 

X X 

X I X 

X X 

X .... 

X |.... 

X 



Total 119.134 149 189' 36 
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Family I. HEPTATREMlDi£. The Borers, or Hagfishes. 
1. Poliatotrema deuii Everm&im & (>oldeb(M:ough, new species. 

Head to first gill-opening 6.5 in total length; depth 13.6; tail 7; branchial distance 7.3; gill^pen- 
ings 11 or 12; teeth 11 + 11 and 10 + 10; base of tongue under third gill-opening. 

Body long and slender, little compressed; head somewhat depreesed; nostril broad, slit-like, termi- 
nal; mouthalongitudinalslitwith wrinkled edges; 8 barbels, 4 above and 4 below; apparently no ante- 
rior rudimentary gill-slite. Fin-fold well pronounced on ventral surface of body, gradually disappear- 
ing in front of middle of length; caudal rounded, showing ray-like marks. 

Color purplish-blue or that of the Santa Clara prune, becoming blacker in alcohol, and uniform over 
the whole body; ventral fold or anal fin not bordered by white; no white border about gill-openings. 

This species differs from Polislolrema attmli in a number of important respects, chief of which are 
the much shorter head (6.5 instead of 4.5 in body), the longer tail (7 instead of 8), the a 



Tta. 1.— Pollatotrmu desnl Evrimann & OoldHborougb, new species. T^pe. 

teeth, and the color. In P. tlouli the ground color of fresh specimenso was brown plus a little pink, 
which changes to a bluish tint in preserved specimens; ventral fold or anal fin bordered by white, which 
often encircles the caudal fin; gill-openings bordered by white ring; old examples often mottled or 
blotched about the head with white; a few specimens had in addition 1 or 2 black blotches on the side 
of the body. 

In the following table are given certain comparative measurements of 97 examples of P. ilouti," and 
corresponding measurements of our 4 specimens of P. deam. All measuremenle, etc., were taken from 
the right side of fresh hags that had just died. The specimens were laid flat on a board, but none was 
stretched. In two of the specimens of P. deam the left side was used, as being more satisfactory. All 
measurements are in millimeters, from which proportional measurements can be readily computed. 

o From Monterey Bay ftDdexamlnedlor ue by Mr. WllHam F. Allen, »t the Hopkini Seaside Labonilory. 
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Comparative Measurements op Polistotrema stouti and P. deani. 

Polistotrema stouti. 
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Polistotrema deani. 
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2877 
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a Not including tentacles. 

Polistotrema deani is known from 4 specimens, all in rather poor condition: Two, no. 2866 and 2867, 
19 and 21 inches long, respectively, dredged by the Albatross in 1903, in 130 to 193 fathoms at station 
4235, in Spacious Bay, Cleveland Peninsula, Alaska; and two, no. 2877 and 2880, 24.5 and 18.5 inches 
long, dredged on same date in 229 to 231 fathoms at station 4238, in Behm Canal off Nose Point. 

Type no. 57820 U. S. National Museum (field no. 2880), Albatross station 4238 in Behm Canal off 
Nose Point, in 229 to 231 fathoms. The three other specimens are cotypes, of which two are deposited 
in the U. S. National Museum and one in the Museum of Stanford University. 

We take great pleasure in naming this interesting species for Prof. Bashford Dean, of Columbia 
University, in recognition of his excellent work '*0n the Embryology of Bdellostoma stouH.** 
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Family z. PETRONfYZONID^. The Umpreys. 

S. XntoBphmiu trideutatuB (Gairdner). 

Four specimens 16 to 18 inches loi^, collected by Mr. Chamberlaia in Naha River near Loring, 
June 23, 1903, and a 6-inch epecim^'n seined by him in McDonald Lake, August 24, 1905. Mr. Cham- 
berlain reporta that lampreya were quite abundant June 22 at the foot of Dorr Palls in Naha stream. 
More than 50 were observed attached to the rocka. They were first noticed June 20 and all had dis- 




FiQ. 2.— Entosphenua trldentatus (Oairdner), 



appeared in a week or ten days. Five males and 5 females were examined. Of the latt«r all but one 
appeared to have done spawniDg, and it ia believed they were there for spawning purpoeos. 

At the Yee Bay hatchery a number of young were caught in the flume which brings water to the 
hatchery from a point on the creek below the falls. It is believed that tlie lamprey spawns among 
the rocka at the foot of that falls. 

This species was recorded at Unalaaka, by Gilbert in 1895. 

3. Lampetra aorea. (Bean). Lamprey Eel. 

This species, originally described from Anvik, Yukon Biver, and recorded from Fort Yukon l>y 
Bean in 1882 as Ammoaelui auraia, was not seen by us. B«corded from Mtasion, Yukon River (Nelson 
1887), as Ammoartxu aureut. 



Fio. J.— Lampetrn auw« (Bean). 

Mr. V. L. Derby, formerly a school -ieacht,'r at St. Michael and Point Barrow, in a letter dated 
January 19, 1907, furniahea the following interesting note on this species: 

In the apring — I believe during the month of April — the eels start up the river in one laige school, 
presumably to spawn. I am not enlightened upon this point, but suspect they live in the aall water 
through the greater portion of the year and as spawning season draws near they enter the fresh water 
streams. I am in the dark whether they are found in other streams in Alaska besides the Yukon. 

As the time approaches for the arrival of the "snaky" forms, the Indiana keep close watch for the 
first arrivals. Remember that the great river is covered with ice from 4 to 5 feet in (hickneea at this 
time of the year, and it is no small task for the young boys to keep a number of large holes open and 
occasionally dipping with their large dip nets. These nets are also used by the natives to catch salmon 
during the running season. Saw several Indians in their kyaks using their dip nets, but during the 
short time I was in sight of them alioard the United States transport did not have the pleasure of seeing 
a fish caught. 

When the eels are reported as having come, the whole village — men, women, and children — go out 
quickly and gather in a narveet of these fish while the school Is passing, and when the rear guard has 
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safely eluded the last net an Indian boy, swift on foot, is sent to apprise the villagers above of the coming 
eels, and so on, all the way up the river. 

In the "cut" there looks to be some 15 or 20 bushels of frozen eels. I understand these eels are 
exceedingly oily, and if the oil were clarified would make a good oil for painting purposes. 

The Indians catch these eels mostly for dog food, but do eat them only when there is a scarcity 
of other foods, as they are much stronger flavored than the eels we have in the fresh water streams in 
the States. 

Family 3. SQUALIDiE. The Dogfishes. 

4. Squalus sucklii (Girard). Dogfish. 

Specimens were secured in gill nets or seine at Nanaimo, Fort Rupert, Union Bay, and Diamond 
Point; others were taken on hook and line at Loring, Cleveland Passage, and a single specimen (field no. 
3018), 29 inches long, was taken over the rail of the ship at Klawock. A female taken on hook and line in 
Cleveland Passage was 44 inches long, weighed 17 pounds, and contained 14 very active young. Each 
was about 7.5 inches long, and the yolk sac was very large. Another specimen was taken on hook and 
line at Shakan and one at Port McArthur. 

Those taken at Nanaimo were secured June 20 in a 5}-inch mesh gill net set at the surface on the 
south side of the outer harbor. They were four in number, each about 3 feet long, all females with 4,6, 
9, and 9 embryos, respectively. The embryos in those having 9 were each about 9 inches long, those in 
the other two were only about 1.5 inches long. Spots on the larger embryos were very plain; no 
pigment developed in the smaller ones, except in the eyes. 

The dogfish is apparently common throughout Southeast Alaska, where, as elsewhere, it is regarded 
with disfavor. At Loring considerable numbers are caught for the oil that is tried out of the liver. 
They are taken by means of a gaff hook as they come about the cannery to feed upon the offal. 

This species has been recorded (as Squalus acanthias) by Bean (1882) from Sitka; Port Althorp; 
Marmot Island; and Red Bay. 

Family 4. SOMNIOSID^C. The Sleeper Sharks. 

0. SomnioBUS nxicrocephaluB (Bloch). Sleeper STuirk. 

Two dead examples were seen July 13, 1903, on a mud flat at the Point Highfield cannery, where 
they had been left by the tide. One Ij^ing near shore was a female 11 feet long. Skin covered with 
short, stiff, hair-like prickles. Examined for its foetuses, but none found. On the evening of July 14, at 
Sunny Bay, Taku Inlet, 2 examples were caught over the rail of the steamer. One took the bait, the 
other was accidentally hooked in the tail. The latter was a female and gave the following measurements: 

Total length 8 feet 2 inches; length of snout to middle of eye 10 inches, to first gill opening 20 
inches, to last gill opening 25 inches, to base of pectoral 28 inches, to origin of first dorsal 50 inches, 
to spiracle 13.5 inches, diameter of eye 1.5 inches; distance from front of first dorsal to second dorsal 
24 inches, from front of second dorsal to base of caudal 16 inches; length of upper caudal lobe 17.5 
inches, lower caudal lobe 13 inches; length of gill slit 3.75 inches; posterior height of second dorsal 
6 inches, base 4.5 inches; posterior height of first dorsal 5 inches, base 5 inches; length of pectoral 
11 inches, base 13.5 inches; height of ventral 5 inches, base 5.5 inches; girth at base of pectoral 51 
inches; greatest girth at upper base of pectoral 52 inches; greatest girth of tail 16 inches, least girth 
12.25 inches. Total weight 381 pounds, liver 48 pounds. Ovaries very immature; gall 24 ounces. 
Axil to axil over back 28 inches. Color sooty black, a little mottled. 

Also recorded from Hassler Harbor (Bean 1884) and St. Michael (Turner 1886). Mr. A. B. Alexander 
informs us that the Albatross has taken examples on trawls at various places in Alaska. 

Family 5. SQUATINID^. The Angel Sharks. 

6. Squatina squatina (Linnaeus). 
One specimen, a female 14 inches long. The locality label hiis been lost. 
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Family 6. RAJlDiC. The Rays and Skates. 
7. Ba]a binoculata Girard. Big California Shate. 

Common. The collection contains the following specimens: No. 2896, a male 10 inches long, from 
station 4248, in Eastern Passage near Wrangell; no. 2748, a small male seined at Ki.iwock; no. 2837; no. 
2839, a female; no. 2841, a female 21 inches long, from Puget Sound near Port To^vnsend; no. 2871, 
a female; six specimens 6 to 13 inches long collected in Puget Soimd by Mr. Todd; one (no. 1272) 15.5 
inches long dredged by the Albatross August 28, 1891, at station 3450, off Washington. Other speci- 
mens were dredged at stations 4211, 4214, 4219, 4233, 4192, and in Kilisut Harbor; examples were seen 
also at Port Townsend, Nanaimo, Karta Bay, Yes Bay, and Dundas Bay. Two very large examples 
were examined at a salmon trap. Both were females, on which the following note3 were made: 



Total lenfi^th inches. 

Length of disk do — 

Width of disk do... 

Tip of snout to anf le of pectoral do — 

Tip of pectoral to case of tail do — 

Weight pounds. 
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56.0 


51.00 


36.5 


33.25 


30.5 
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30.0 


24.00 


24 5 


23.00 


48.0 


32.00 



Mr. Bell, superintendent of the Dundas Bay cannery, says rays are often taken in the salmon 
traps, some much larger than these. 

At Kilisut Harbor, July 1, two egg capsules were dredged. One was empty, but the other 
contained 4 eggs, each about the size of a hen's egg. The attached embryos were long (each about 
3 inches), slender and very squirmy. 

No. 2896 is described as follows: Length of disk 1.4 in width; tail 1.3 in length of disk; anterior edge 
of pectoral scarcely less than length of disk, one-half greater than posterior edge; snout 3 in length of 
disk; interorbital width 2.5 in snout; width of mouth equalling interorbital width; disk much broader 
than long; anterior margin of pectoral nearly straight, scarcely or not at all convex, the 2 margins form- 
ing an angle of 95 to 98 degrees; tip of snout not produced, nor differentiated from general outline; 
posterior margin of pectoral gently convex, forming an angle of about 90 degrees with the anterior 
margin. Three sharp spines about the eye, 2 in front, the third above and posterior; one strong spine on 
median line of back, midway between nostrils and humeral region; tail with a series of 14 stout prickles 
beginning at base and extending to first dorsal fin; one small spine between the 2 dorsals; upper part 
otherwise entirely smooth and without prickles of any kind; under parts entirely smooth. 

Color light brown; a large black spot equal to twice longest diameter of eye at base of pectoral, 
surrounded by a broad ring of reddish brown, which in turn is surrounded by a nearly equally broad 
black ring; the total diameter of the ocellated spot slightly exceeding the inter-spiracle width; an 
obscure brownish spot behind the large ocellated spot slightly greater than eye in diameter; back 
profusely covered'with small irregularly placed paler spots, those on posterior margin of pectoral oblong. 

From typical R. binoculata this specimen differs in the less projecting snout, the coloration, and the 
spines. The large spot at the base of the pectoral is that of R. stellulataj but the prickles are less evident. 

An examination of om* material shows that the males differ from the females in having the snout 
blunter and less produced and the pectoral ocellus much larger and more distinct. It is also evident 
that the prickles become more numerous with age. As these variations cover all the differences in 
characters assigned to the 3 nominal species R. binoculata Girard, R. rhina Jordan & Gilbert, and R. stellvr 
lata Jordan & Gilbert, we are compelled to regard the three as one species. We have compared our 
specimens with the types of R. rhina and R. stellulata. 

Recorded by Bean (1882), as Raja binoculata y from the following localities: Sitka; Port Al thorp; 
St. Paul, Kodiak Island; and Wrangell. By Gilbert (1895) as Raja stellulata^ from Unimak Pass, 
Bristol Bay, and along the northern shores of Unalaska Island at stations 3217, 3255, 3258, 3310, and 3312. 

Raja binoculata Oirard, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1854, 196, San Francisco. 

Raja cooperi Qirard, Pac. R. R. Surv., 372, 1858, Shoalwater Bay, ^Vashington. 

Raja stellulata Jordan & Gilbert, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1880, 133, Monterey. 

Raja rhina Jordan <b QUbert, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1880, 251, Monterey and San Francisco. 
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8. B^a parmifera Bean. 

One specimen (no. 2904) 7 inchee long, and 4 egge, dredged at elation 4252, in Frederick Sound; 
another (no. 3001) 23 inches long, at station 4291, in Shelikof Strait; one (no. 3005) 21 inches long, at 
eUtioQ 4295, in Shelikof Strait; two from station 4280, in Chignik Bay; and two hom Alitak Bay. The 
latterwere both inaIefi,Bnd furnished the following notes: First example, length of disk 21 inches; width 
24; length of tail 20; enout to angle of pectoral IS; tip of snout to eye T.5; weight 14 pounds. Second 
example, length of disk 28 inchee; width 31; tail 24; snout to angle of pectoial 22; tip of snout to eye 
9.5; weight 25 pounds. Thirty to 33 spines on median line of back and tail; no marginal row of larger 
spines on tail in female; spines on back more numerous and smaller in female; male with two large 
humeral spines, female with one; supraoccipital crest more developed in the male. 

Originally described by Bean (1S62) from Iliuliuk, Unalaeka, Gilbert (1895) records it from Alba- 
tross stations 3252, 3259, 3267, 3270, 3272, 3281, 3282, 3292, 3293, 3310, and 3313, all in Bristol Bay. 
O. It^a aleutica Gilbert. 

No. 1775 (1726), a specimen 33 inches long, collected at station 3602. 

Dorsal and caudal fins covered with small prickles; 4 large spines in shoulder region on median line; 
after a slight interspace 32 additional spines on median line of back and tail, 2 of the latt«r being between 
the dorsals. The spines are large anteriorly, becoming smaller to the root of the tail, thence larger, as 
laige as the anterior ones for half length of tail, whence they grow gradually smaller to tip of tail. Teeth 
quite sharp, conical; lateral edges of upper tip fringed; back with small prickles everywhere, eicept 
an area below and behind eyes to below shoulder region, and the edges of pectoral laterally and pos- 
teriorly; a row of pores, with short tubes, on each side and just below the first median spine, these 
diverging toward each eye, running half the distance from spine to eye, the area about them being free 
from prickles; a similar row of pores around the entire margin of the disk and also on each side of the 
nasal cartilage; lateral and posterior angles of disk broadly rounded, margin between these angles 
gently rounded. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from station 3257, north of Sannak Pass, Aleutian Islands. 
10. a^ja tEachuxa Gilbert. 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) from station 3338, south of the Shumagin Islands. Not seen by us. 
11. SMJa abyaaicola Gilbert. 

Originally de8cril)ed from Albatross station 3342, oft Queen Charlotte Island, in 1,588 fathoms. 

Family 7. CH[M,£RID^. The Cbimienis. 

13. Hrdrolasru" collioi (Lay & Bennett). RalfuA. 

Common. Specimens were caught in gillnet at Nanaimo; one was seined at Port Alexander, and 
others were dredged at stations 4191, 4197, 4201, 4215, 4216, 4218, 4219, 4221, 4223, and 4246. Seven 



Fia. 4.— HydrolagUB colllel (Lay & Bennett). 

specimens examined are 4.5 to 12 inches long. We have examined another example (no. 2442) 13.5 
inches long, dredged by the Albatross April 30, 1901, at station 3790, off Tatoosh Isbnd Light, in 122 
fathoms. In this specimen the caudal is produced into a decided filament. 

Recorded from Alaska and Alexander Archipelago as Chimxra eolliei (Bean 1882). 
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Family 8. ACIPENSERIDJE. The Stargeons. 
13. Acipeiuer mediroBtris Ayree. Green Sturgeon. 

According to Mr. J. F. WiUiams, of Chignik Bay, 2 green eturgeon were caught aome years ago 
(1897) in the Copper River. Each was about 4 feet long. We were told of one seen in tl^e Columbia 
River which weighed 900 jmunds. 

It is aaid that years ago San FrenciBco restaurants served stuigeon etealcs as sea baas or sole. 

Family 9. CATOSTOMID^. The Suckers. 
14. Catovtomus catostomiu (Forster). Long-noted Siuier; Northern Suder. 

Very abundant in Watson River, near Caribou, Yukon Territory, where 76 specimens 4 to 10.5 
inches long were seined July 18 and 19. 

Head 4.2; depth 5.5; eye 6; snout 2.2; dorsal 10; anal 7; scales 20-110 to 120-15 to 17, 60 to 65 
in front of dorsal; length of pecroral 1.25 in head; ventral 1.6; height of dorsal 1.5. Color in life, 
mottled olive; belly somewhat silvery; head brassy; fins all dull orange, the dorsal darker at tip. 



Compared with specimens from Clear Creek, near Clearmont, Wyo., the Caribou specimens have 
considerably smaller scales (the. Wyoming specimens having only 90 to 100 in course of lateral line), 
and more pointed head, with longer Wioiit. ,^ ; --" 

This species has a wider distribution than any other memberef the family. It was described origi- 
□ally from the Hudson Bay ri^on, and has since been recorded from various localities from New England 
westward to the headwaters of the Missouri and the Columbia and northward to Alaska. It is doubtless 
abundant in all suitable waters from the Hudson Bay r^on west and nortli west ward. At Great Slave 
Lake, on the Yukon, and elsewhere, it is a food fish of considerable importance, eepeciallyto the Indians. 
An examination of numerous specimens in the present collection indicates that the spawiung season at 
Caribou is entirely over by July 19. 

Recorded from Nulato, Yukon River, as Catoilomui Unuprottrii (Bean 1882). Upper Kobuk River 
(Townsend 1887). Nulato and Andreafski, Yukon River, and streams flowing into Kotzebue Sound 
(Turner 1886). 

Cn>rfnu caMotUmM Foraler. PbUoa. Tiana. tot 1773, 1SS, itrumi about Hudioa Bay. 

Caloilonmt loitfflrotlrum Le Sueui, Jour. Ac. Nat. Scl. PhllA. I81;. lOZ, Vermont. 

OUoMointu AulfDBtui Le SiHur, Jour. Ac. Nat, Sd. PbUs. 1817, 107, Vcrmaat. GQnUier, Cat., vn. 13, 1888. 

Catoiloiaiu fOTUerianat Blchardaan, FnnkUa'a Journal 1823. 720, Lake Huron and Qreat Slave L«1ie. 

CWDManwiunHn AgsHli, Lake Superior. SeO. OgB. 3 and 4. IKiO.Tha Pic, Laks Superior. 

CaUutomutlonfflrvilTii. Jordan. BuU. U. S. Nat. Uus.. xn. ITS. 1878 (Nulato. Yukon River; Bt. Ulcbael's. Alaalia). 

CaloHomiu nanomtiim Uather, Twelfth Rept. N. Y. FlahConun. 1SS4, 36, BIc Uooae Lake, Narthem New York. 

FamUy 10. SYNAPHOBRANCHID^. 
IB. Histiobraachua bathybiua (GQuther). 
One specimen reported by Dr. GilbertfromBeringSeainlSS&at Albatross station, 3308. 
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Famil; ii. NEMICHTHYID^. The Snipe Eels. 

IS. Avocettina filli (Bean). 

Originally described from Albatross station 2859, eaat of Prince of Walua Itdand, i 
Only the type known. 




Fm. 8.— ATocettloA gllll (Benn). 

. Family X2. CLUPEID^. The Herrings. 

17. Olupea pollasii Cuvier & Valenciennes. California Herring. 

The collection contains 64 specimens 2 to 12.5 inches long, from Loring, Marrowstone Point, Kilisut 
Harbor, Admiralty Head, Pablo! Harbor, Litnik Bay, Cleveland Passage, Port Alexander, and Karluk; 
Sitka, collected by Mr. Lnttrell in September, 1893; Unalaska, July 2, 1900; Killisnoo, August 21, 1900; 
Pyramid Harbor, August 23, 1900; Uttalady, Washington, October 2, 1895; Cordova Bay, Prince of 
Wales Isknd, in 1897; Litnik Bay, August 15, 1900, and Petropaulski, June 20, 1900. 



Fig. 7.-^lupea pallaall CuvLer & ValeDclenn^. 

In the seining operations thie species was found in abundance at Port Alexander, Kilisut Harbor, 
Marrowstone Point (the examples all young), Uyak Bay (adults), Litnik Bay (adults), and Cleveland 
Passage (many younK, 5 inches long). 

It is said to be abundant in Chilkoot Inlet in April and May. Seventy'^me examples taken at Uyak 
Bay weighed 47.75 pounds, the average weight being therefore 10.76 ounces. The average length was 
11.67 inches. The individual weights and lengths are given in the following table: 
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Individual Lengths and Weights of Seventy-one Pacific Herring (Clupea pallash), Taken 

AT Uyak Bay, Alaska, August 4, 1903. 



Specimnn. 


Length. 


Weight. , 


Specimen. 


Length. 


Weight. 


1 

1 Specimen. 


Length. 

Inches. 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.5 
U.O 
12.5 
12.0 
13.5 
11.0 
13.0 
12.0 
13.5 
12.0 
12.5 
11.0 
12.0 
12.0 
13.0 
12.5 
12.0 
10.0 
10.0 


Weight. 


1 


Inches. 
13.5 
13.0 
13.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.5 
13.5 
10.5 
14-0 
12.5 
13.0 
13.0 
13.5 
13.5 
13.5 
13.5 
13.0 
13.0 
1.3.0 
13.0 
13.5 
12.5 
13.5 
11.5 


Ounces. , 
12.0 ' 
12.0 1 
12.0 
10.5 1 
10.5 
12.5 
12.5 

5.5 

13.5 , 
12.5 
11.5 
12.5 
13.5 1 
13.5 , 
12.5 
14.5 
10.5 1 
11.5 
11.5 
12.5 
13.0 
10.5 , 
15.0 

8.0 


25 

26 

1 27 


Inches. 
13.0 
12.0 
12.5 
13.0 
13.5 
13.5 
14.0 
14.0 
13.5 
13.5 
12.5 
12.5 
13.5 
13.5 
13.5 
12.5 
14.0 
13.0 
12.0 
13.0 
11.5 
12.5 
12.5 
11.5 


Ounces. 
12.5 

9.5 
11.0 
13.0 
14.0 
13.5 
14.0 
14.0 
12.0 
12.5 
10.0 
10.0 
12.0 
12.0 
13.5 
10.0 
13.5 
10.5 

9.0 
11.5 
10.0 
11.0 
10.5 

8.0 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 


Ounces. 
9.0 
9.0 
8.5 

10.5 
7.0 

12.0 
9.0 

13.0 
7.0 

11.5 
8.5 

12.5 
9.5 
9.5 
7.5 
9.0 
8.0 

13.5 
8.5 
&5 
5.0 
6.0 


2 


3 


4 


1 28 


5 


29 


6 


30 


1.... ...... 


31 


8 


32 


9 


1 33 


10 


34 


11 


35 


12 


36 


13 


37 


14 


1 38 

i 39 

40 


15 


63 


16 


64 


17 


41 


65 


18 


1 42 


1 66 


19 


. 43 


67 


20 


44 


68 


21 


45 


69 


22 


1 46 

47 

48 


70 


23 


24 



The herring is now a fish of considerable and growing importance in Southeast Alaska. It is salted 
to some extent at certain of the salmon canneries, and when so prepared is an excellent article of food. 
For a number of years great quantities have been used for oil and fertilizer at Killisnoo. Recently it has 
come to be in great demand as bait in the halibut fisheries. 

According to Mr. Cobb <> , this fish is said to spawn in southeast Alaska in May to July. The grounds are 
widely distributed from Howkan to Skagway and through Icy Straits to Cross Sound. After spawning 
the fish are said to school out in the deeper water of Frederick Sound and Stephens Passage, and later 
reenter the bays to feed. During July and August they are filled with "red feed," and are then very 
difiicult to cure. In September and October their food seems to change and they are then in prime condi- 
tion. The runs are usually composed of mixed sizes, although in early summer the sizes are said to be 
uniformly small in some places. 

The herring is one of the chief articles of food of the king salmon in the winter and spring in certain 
parts of Alaska, particularly about Killisnoo, Chilkoot Inlet, and Ketchikan. This was observed during 
an unusual run of king slamon, which began about the middle of January, 1905, and continued until May 
18. There is usually a large run of herring in Chilkoot Inlet early in the spring. 

Recorded by Bean (1884) from Sitka; Old Sitka; Port Althorp; Port Mulgrave; Chugachik Bay, 
Cook Inlet; Iliuliuk, Unalaska; St. Michael; and Port Clarence; and (1882) Wrangell. Unalaska and 
Herendeen Bay (Gilbert 1895). St. Michael; Unalaska Harbor, and Norton Sound (Nelson 1887). Port 
Clarence (Scofield 1899). 



a Fisheries of Alaslca in 1906, Buxeau of Fisheries Document 618, p. 52, 1907. 
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18. AloML sapidiaaiiaa (Wilson). Atlantic Shad. 
The shad has extended its range far northward. The cannery at Fairhaven took one about July 1, 
1903, and the fishermen at Birch Point got about 3,000 in one day. The epeciee hae been reported from 
Stikine River and in 1904 it was taken at Kaeilof, on Cook Inlet. 



Flo. S Alcwa sapldLaalma (WIlMm). 

Family 13. SALMONID.^. The Salmons, Troute, and Whitefishes. 
10. CoregoDiu kennicotti Milner. Kennicotl's White/»h. 

Two Bpecimena, 6 and 6.25 inches long, were eecured at Lake Bennett. 

Scales 13-76 to S2-8; gillrakera 5+14 (right), 7-f-12 (left), rather long and Blender, fiomewhat 
blunt tipped, but finner than in C. quadnUueralii, their length about diameter of pupil. 

This speciee may be readily distinguished from the round whitefieh found in the same waters by 
the somewhat larger mouth, longer and more numerous gillrakers, larger and much mot« caducous 
scales, and more elevated back. 

This species o( whitefish is probably common in Lake Bennett, Tagish Arm, Lake Atlin, and other 
headwaters of the Yukon. It has been previously recorded from Alaskan localities as follows: Yukon 
River at Nulato and St. Michael (Bean 1S82), Middle Kobuk River (Townsend 1S87), rivers about 
Point Barrow (Murdoch 13S5), St. Michael (Nelson 1887), and Barter Island near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River (ScoGeld 1899). 

20. OoregoDua quodrilatoralis Richardson. Round Whittfith. 

Twenty-five spiecimens, 3.75 to 11.5 inches long, seined in Lake Bennett, and 4 at Caribou Croesing. 

Scales 10-95 to 100-8; gilli^era very short and weak, about 7+10. 

This ie apparently the most abundant species of whiteiish in the headwatois of the Yukon. The 
young were very abundant in Lake Bennett, where many eicaraples were seined in shallow water. It 
appeared to be leas common at Caribou Croesing. 

One large example was obtained, August 6, by Dr. Gilbert in Wood River at the upper trap. 
Gillrakers 6+S and 8+10, short, blunt, and weak; scales 10-101-S. 

Color in life, light olive; scales darker edged, sides silvery; 13 diffuse, roundish, dusky blue spots 
along lateral line and 2 or 3 above it posteriorly; vestiges of parr-mflrks; upper fins very slightly red- 
dish olive, lower bright creamy orange; opercle and shoulder bar creamy orange. 

At Caribou Crossing this whitefieh is of considerable importance as a food fish. The principal 
supply is said to come from Lake Atlin, where it is caught in winter as well as at other seasons. It 
is doubtless common in all suitable waters in the Yukon Basin. 

.This species has previously been recorded from the following Alaskan localities: Yukon River at 
Nulato and Fort Yukon (Bean 1832); Yukon River at Nulato and Unalakleet River (Nelson 1887); and 
Yukon River at Fort Yukon (Turner 1886). 
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21. Coregonus nelsoni Bean. Nelson's Whitefish. 

We have a single epecimen, no. 2927, 12 inches long, collected in Lake Bennett, British Columbia, 
July 20, 1903. 

Originally described by Bean (1884) from Nulato, and since recorded from Middle Kobuk River 
(Townsend 1887), Point Barrow (Murdoch 1885), Nulato and Andreafski, Yukon River (Nelson 1887), 
and Grantley Harbor (Scofield 1899). 

w 

22. Argyrosomus pusillus (Bean). Least Whitefish. 

Six specimens, 9.75 to 10.5 inches long, obtained at Caribou Crossing, and 8 specimens, 4.5 to 10 
inches long, seined in Lake Bennett. The 4.5-inch Lake Bennett specimen is described as follows: 

Head 4.67 in body; depth 5.5; eye 3.75 in head; dorsal 10; anal 12; ventral 11; scales 10-90-8. 

Body rather elongate, compressed; mouth oblique, gape rather smaU, extending back about half 
the length of the maxillaries; lower jaw considerably projecting; maxillary broad, somewhat curved, 
not extending much beyond the anterior margin of orbit, its length 3.13 in head; mandible long, reach- 
ing to below middle of pupil, 2.3 in head; teeth almost microscopiq, in both jaws, none on tongue; gill- 
rakers long, slender, and numerous, 10+26 and 13+28; dorsal high, its longest ray (about the third) 
about 1.3 in head and about twice length of base; base of dorsal 2.5 in head; dorsal rays shortening 
rapidly after third and fourth, leaving the margin of the fin very slightly concave; insertion of dorsal 
midway between tip of snout and a point about half way between adipose and caudal fins; caudal large, 
equally forked, both lobes and indentation acutish; anal low, its longest ray 2.25 in head, its base 2 in 
head, its posterior margin slightly concave; ventrals inserted somewhat behind origin of dorsal, reach- 
ing about two- thirds distance to origin of anal, the length of their longest rays about 1.3 in head; pectoral 
equaling ventral. 

Bluish above, with minute black punctulations; sides below lateral line and a short distance above, 
silvery, belly white; dorsal and caudal almost imperceptibly dusky; other fins wholly plain; iris sil- 
very, a narrow blackish ring about the orbit, plainest al>ove and below. 

This little fresh-water herring is probably not so abimdant ia the Yukon basin as the two preceding 
species. 

The species was originally described by Bean (1889) afl Caregonus jmsUlus from Kuwuk (Kobuk) 
River. He had previously recorded it in Cruise of the Corwin (1889) as Caregonus merckii var., from 
Hotham Inlet, Ex)tzebue Sound. It has also been recorded by Bean (1882) from St. Michael and 
northern Alaska; by Nelson (1887) from Andreafski, Yukon River, and by Scofield (1899) from Grantley 
Harbor and Barter Island near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

23. Argyrosoxnus laurettas (Bean). 

Originally described by Bean (1882) as Coregonus laurettx from Point Barrow and Port Clarence, 
and recorded by him also from the Yukon River at Nulato. Other records are qb follows: Yukon River 
at Nulato (Nelson 1887); Meade and Kuani rivers and Elson Bay (Murdoch 1885); and Nushagak and 
Naknek rivers (Gilbert 1895). 

24. ArgyrosomuB luddua (Richardson). 

The only record for this species is Hershel Island (Scofield 1899). 

25. ArgyroBomus alaacaxius Scofield. (PI. xrv, fig. 1.) 

Originally described trom Point Hope and Grantley Harbor (Scofield 1899); not yet known from 
any other place. 
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26. Stenodusmackenzil (RkhardBon). Inamnu. 

Although no gpecimena were obtained by ua, this Bpecies ie known to occur in the headwaters of 
the Yukon. It has been reported lo ub by Measrs. Osgood and Maddren, who saw it in the Yukon in 
1900. Mr. Presncll, of Chignik Bay, says that he saw an example 10 inches loi^ at Eagle City in 1898 
which had been taken through an air hole in the ice, and he thinks he saw another, weighing 3 or 4 
pounds, on Forty-mile Creek. 



Townsend (1887) records one specimen taken in the Middle Klawak (Kobuk) in AugusI, 1885; 
Nelson (1887) records it from the Yukon at Nulalo, Kothk, and Andreafaki; Turner (1886), from St. 
Michaels; and Scofield (1899) from the Mackenzie River. 

27. OncorhTQcbufl gorbuscha (Walbaum). Humpback Salmon; Pini Salmon. (PI. zxtn — xxvi.l 

The humpback salmon is the most abundant salmon in Alaskan waters. It exists in millionf, 
swarming everywhere along the shores and in waters near the sea, in streams, brooks, lakes, swamps, 
and brackish lagoons — in fact, in all places where fresh water, however little, may be found. It is 
ordinarily not found far from shore, and does not run up the streams for great distances. It does not 
frequent the larger river«, and is therefore almost unknown in the Sacramento and Columbia, and even 
in die Froser; but in the smaller streams it is found practically everywhere from California to Bering 
Sea, wherever a stream of fresh water, however small, enters the sea. Dr. Bean records it from 
Refuge Cove, Cook Inlet, and St. Paul, Kodiak Island; also from Colville River. Townsend (July 2 
h> August 25, 1885) found it in the Middle Kobuk River; not more than a hnlf dozen individuals were 
seen, however, among the large numbers of fishes examined at every village of natives. Scofield (1899) 
found this species at Port Clarence about the middle of July, at which time it was beginning t« run up 
the river back of the inner harbor. Gilbert (1895) says: 

The humpback salmon was seen by us at Port Mdllcr on the northern side of the Alaskan Peninsula, 
during two visits, which included the first two weeks and the last week of July, 1890. During the first 
part of this month they were running in small numbers, and, as a few scattered ones only had been taken 
at Unalaskaupto June 16, 1890, it issafe to indicate the fhst of July as the beginning of their appearance 
on that part of the coast. In the early part of their run they proved a very acceptable fish, but laler 
they rapidly deteriorated. On our return to Unalaaka, July 31, 1890, we learned that they had been 
running for several weeks, and during several visits in the month of August they were found in incredible 
numbers crowding into the mouths of the small streams which flow into Captains Harbor. Both pools 
and shallows seemed full of them and large numbers were dying within a few hundred yards of the 
beach. The spawning season appeared to begin early in August. 

According to Murdoch (1885), humpback salmon occur sparingly at Perignak, Elson Bay. Nelson 
(188T) states that the run at St. Michael begins aliout the middle of June and that the fish continue 
rather numerous until the end of July. They were seen in abundance at all places visited by us in 
July and August, On July 8 some were taken in a gill net in Yes Bay. At Klawak they are plentiful 
and unusually large, running about 14 to the ease in canning. Usually 20 to the case is a fair average, 
Ihough they often run as small as 25 to 30 to the case. 

At Afognak Falls, .\ugust 3, humpback salmon were found running in great numbers; they were 
seen in all parts of the stream below the falls, some jumping, others in the water often with their fins 
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sticking out. The falls are in several parts, three being of considerable height, and with quieter water 
between. The upper or main fall is far more serious, and the salmon make many unsuccessful attempts 
to ascend it. The lip of the fall is very irregular and broken in many places, and at different levels 
are found pools or comers with less turbulent water where the fish can rest on their y^&y up. 

Just below this fall is a large relatively quiet pool extending the full width of the stream and perhaps 
100 feet down the stream. This pool was literally packed with salmon; they seemed to be lying nearly 
as close together as possible and there must have been many thousands of them. Nearly or quite all of 
them, unless disturbed, lay with their heads upstream. They were all restless and seemed to be moving 
about more or less, usually trying to get nearer the fall — some pushing upward to the edge of rough water, 
then jumping wildly, sometimes gaining a little, but more often hitting the bank or some projecting rock 
or swift water and gaining nothing. Immediately under the fall they were jumping all the time. During 
the hour of observation there was scarcely a moment when one or more salmon could not be seen in the 
air or making their way against the nearly vertical current. The vantage ground from which they 
started was not good and the jumping appeared to be aimless and at random. Often they would jump 
straight up when some distance below the fall, frequently the wrong way, sometimes even downstream; 
sometimes striking the bank or a projecting rock, to be thrown back into the water, only to try the leap 
again. Occasionally a salmon which had reached the foot of a descending sheet of water would, with 
better judgment, jump toward the sheet and perhaps strike part of the way up, where it would maintain 
itself for a moment, perhaps advancing a short distance, but finally losing, to be carried or dashed, some- 
times sidewise, sometimes headforemost, back into the pool below. During all the time of observation 
by the authors not a single salmon was seen to make the fall, but others of the party saw some succeed, 
and in the stream above the falls were seen several salmon that of course had gotten over. Into one pool 
easy of access, at the foot of the fall and containing as many salmon as it could possibly hold, one of 
us put his hand to lift a salmon out. By closing the hand over the gills it was possible to hold on to the 
fish without any difficulty, and so long as this succeeded the other fish took no alarm, but when one 
escaped it and all the others scurried down the falls in the most reckless way. 

The entire stream from the falls to its mouth was well filled with salmon. Nearly all appeared to 
be humpbacks, although there were evidently a few sockeyes among them. Nearly all of both species 
were fresh from the sea and apparently in excellent condition. 

In many places humpback salmon were seen jumping, in bays, passages and river mouths. At 
Sitka (August 20) boys were seen gaffing them in Indian River near its mouth. The males were greatly 
humped. All reports were to the effect that the rim in the streams near Sitka was unusually large in 
1903. The same was true at Killisnoo. We often saw humpback salmon along the shore where the only 
fresh water was seepage through the sand and gravel. They would often throw themselves out on the 
beach in their efforts to reach fresh water. Humpbacks are said to occur in the Yukon in July and 
August, though in limited numbers. We seined large numbers on July 25 at Pablof Bay, southeast 
Alaska; also at Sitkoh Bay, July 26. The species was noted also in Silver Creek near Sitka, July 29. 
Frj' 1.3 inches long were taken May 22 with a lot of coho fry in sloughs or little pools along the Karluk 
River near its source. 

The run of humpbacks extends, perhaps, through a longer period than that of any other species. In 
Southeast Alaska it begins in June and continues until September or even later in some places. North- 
ward the period is somewhat shorter. On Puget Sound and southward it is more prolonged and 
continues late in the fall. As already stated, the humpback salmon as a rule do not ascend streams to 
great distances. If they enter large rivers at all they are apt to run into the first small tributary stream 
which they reach. They prefer, however, the smaller coastal streams, and are therefore not often seen 
in numbers at any distance from the sea. 

They are quite persistent, and, in a measure, successful in their efforts to ascend streams in which 
considerable falls occur. Observations similar to those on their attempts to ascend Afognak Falls were 
made at Pablof Falls July 25, and at Dorr Falls, Naha Stream, August 30, and indicate that the hump- 
back jumps quite as well as any of the other species of salmon. Where the water conditions — depth, 
current, width, etc. — are favorable it can probably make a vertical jump of 10 feet, but to ascend a fall 
with that vertical height frequent attempts would probably be made before success was attained, as the 
jumping appears to be more or less at random. It is perfectly evident that the salmon does not select a 
particular point on or near the lip of the falls where it proposes to strike; it simply jumps aimlessly, 
and sooner or later strikes the fall at a place where it is able to maintain itself and from which it can 
ascend into more quiet water ab^)ve the falls. 
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Unlike the Bockeye, this salmon does not refuse to enter streams which have no lakes in their head- 
waters. It seems to be entirely indifferent as regards this stream character; it selects its spawning beds 
in streams with or without lakes in their course. If in a stream with lakes, the beds may be in the stream 
above th^ lake, below the lake, or even in the lake itself. If there be one essential feature, aside from 
temperature, it is probably that the stream must be a relatively small one. 

The humpback is the smallest of the 5 species of Pacific coast salmon. The results of a large number 
of measurements and weights are shown in the table which follows: 

Lengths and Weights of Humpback Salmon. 



Locality and date. 



Num- 
ber 
exam- 
ined. ' 



Sex. 



Shipley Bay (Aug. 24) 

Bear Harbor 

Port Ellis, Home StcArn (Aug. 22).... 

Sukkwan (Aug. 28) 

Hunter Bay (Aug. 28) 

FunterBay (July 23) 

Do 

Yakutat (Aug. 18) 

Litnik Bay (Aug. 3) | 

Klawak 

Cleveland Passage (July 13) 

Yes Bay (July 17) 

Kegan (Aug. 16) { 

Nowiskay (Aug. 19) 

Quadra (Aug. 6) 

Karta ( July 26) 

Karta (Aug. 2, 1904) 

Scowl Arm (Aug. 2) 

Wood River (July 19) 

Nushagak River (July 22) 



57 
50 
30 
70 
44 
56 
42 
50 
35 
65 
92 
108 

7 
11 

4 

7 

40 
10 
53 
97 
28 

7 

71 
52 
41 
59 
41 
59 
97 
108 
61 
91 
50 
15 
50 : 
20 I 

4 I 

5 
62 
30 



9 
(f 
9 
(f 
9 

9 
(f 
9 

d* 
9 
<f 
9 
<f 
9 
<f 
9 
(f 
9 

9 
(f 
9 
d" 
9 

9 
<f 
9 



Length. 



Weight. 



9 

cf 
9 
d" 
9 
(f 
9 



Maxi- 
mum. 

Inches. 
26.00 
23.75 
26.75 
24.25 
26.50 
24.00 
26.75 
23.75 
26.75 
25.00 



Mini- 
mum. 



Inches. 
19.25 
19.5 
20.75 
18.25 
20.00 
17.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.75 
19.5 



} 



27.00 
23.00 



22.00 
21.00 



27.00 
25.00 
25.25 
24.00 



23.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 



2L25 
20.75 
24.00 
20.75 



Aver- 
age. 



Average for all. 



Length. * Weight. 



Inches. 

22.65 

22.20 

23.87 
23.25 
21.60 
22.47 
2L80 
24.33 
22.43 



21.89 

23.61 

22.87 

24.25 

22.3 

21.9 

21.00 

24.80 

23.21 

22.50 

22.86 



19.00 
18.75 
19.00 
18.25 



21.062 
19.5 
21.487 
20.00 




8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
5.5 

11.5 
7.5 
7.75 
6.00 
9.00 
5.5 
8.5 
7.00 

10.00 
6.75 
7.00 
6.00 
7.5 
5.25 
2.5 
3.00 
6.00 
4.25 



Three dozen humpback salmon (both sexes) were weighed at the cannery at Wrangell, July 13. 
The average weight was 5.8 pounds, the average length 24 inches. At the cannery of the Thlinket 
Packing and Trading Company, July 23, 30 fish (both sexes) gave an average weight of 4.2 pounds 
and an average length of 24.46 inches. 

A male humpback taken in a gillnet in Yes Bay, July 9, was 25 inches long and weighed 7 pounds. 

From the above (omitting those weighed in 1903 and 1904 by Mr. Chamberlain^ for which the 
lengths are not given) it appears that the largest male humpback examined was 27 inches in total length 
and that the maximum weight was 8 pounds. The smallest male was 19 inches long and the minimum 
weight 2 pounds. The largest female was 25 inches long and the heaviest weighed 6.5 pounds. The 
smallest female was 17 inches long and the minimum weight was 2 pounds. The average of 341 males 
was in length, 23.19 inches, in weight 4.3 pounds; of 441 females, length 22.59 inches, weight 4 pounds. 
The average length of the 782 fish (both sexes) was 22.64 inches, and the average weight 4.13 pounds. 
The examples weighed by Mr. Chamberlain at various places in 1903 and 1904 appear to be somewhat 
hoavi€»r than those examined by us. The 11.5-pound male weighed by him at Yes Bay, July 17, is 3.5 
pounds heavier than any examined by us. And the heaviest female (7.5 pounds) examined by him 
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was 2.5 pounds heavier than the heaviest weighed by us. The average weight of 1,597 fish (782 weighed 
by us, 815 by Mr. Chamberlain) was 5.25 pounds. The Yes Bay humpbacks appear to be heavier 
than any others. 

An examination of these figures and the detailed data on which they are based does not, however, 
indicate that any geographic races can be recognized. While the averages for the different streams 
show considerable differences in some instances, the individuals from any one stream lack homogeneity 
and show a range of variation in length and weight great enough to include that of the different streams. 

The humpback salmon is known to the Russians as gorhuscha and to the trade as pink salmon. 
Not until recently in the history of the salmon-canning industry has it been utilized. Its flesh is pale 
or pink in color, less firm in texture, and with less of the salmon flavor characteristic of the sockeye 
and Chinook. For these reasons canners were slow to utilize it. A few years ago, however, a number 
of enterprising canners began putting up this species under the name of pink salmon and during the 
last five or six years the industry has developed enormously. The pack of many canneries which 
originally put up nothing but reds consists now largely, in some cases almost wholly, of pinks. Many 
canneries which at first utilized the humpbacks only at the end of the season in order to make up their 
guaranty are now canning them whenever they can get them. 

Although as a canned product not ranking as high as the red, the king, or the coho, pink salmon 
is a delicious article, palatable, very nutritious, and thoroughly wholesome in every way. As a food 
product its place is now established and in the future it will only increase in popularity. When fresh 
and directly from the sea it is, next to the king, generally regarded as the best of all the salmons as 
a fresh fish. As a salted fish also it ranks high, and salted humpback bellies are esteemed a great 
delicacy. This fish, however, does not keep well m the fresh state, the flesh becoming soft soon after 
the fish is taken out of the water and becoming tainted in forty-eight hours or less, even in the cool 
climate of Alaska. By the time the fish has reached the spawning beds or even the mouths of the 
rivers, its flesh has lost most of the oil it had and is then almost worthless as food. Only when caught 
some time before it would have entered the streams is it fit for food. 

The catch of humpbacks in 1906 was second in value only to the red salmon. In that year the 
total number of humpback salmon utilized in the Alaskan fisheries, as given by the Alaska salmon 
agents, was 7,707,999. The bulk of these were canned, though many were utilized in other ways, 
as fresh, salted, etc. Reducing the entire catch to the basis of canned salmon, the total product 
for 1906 equaled 357,428 cases which, at average current prit:es, was valued at $1,061,463. 



Thb Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing fob Humpback Salmon at Vabious Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906. 

Note.— The fact that the name of a river is given does not necessarily mean that fishing Is carried on in the river itself; 
in many instances the fishing station is in the vicinity of the stream and its name has been used in order more clearly to 
locate the streams. The dates given do not necessarily mean the beginning and ending of the run for each stream, as the 
fish may have been running for some time before the cannery men were able to fish the stream, and the pack may have 
been obtaincKl and fishing stopped before the end of the run. 



1900. 



Waters. 



Fishing I Fishing 
began— , ended— 



Bering Sea. 

Nushagak Bay 

Wood River 

KvichakRiver ' July 15 

NaknekRiver July 23 



Central AUuka. 



July 25 
July 28 



Chignik Lagoon and River , July 2 ; Aug. 19 

Kodiak Island: Karluk 

Cook Inlet (Kasilof) 

Prince William Sound: Cordova Bay 



SoutheaH Alaika. 

Yakutat Bay: Humpback Creek. 

SItuk River 

Ankau River 



1904. 



Fishing | Fishing 
began— ended— 



1905. 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



June 8 Aug. 6 June 19 




June 21 
July 1 



Aug. 5 
Aug. 2 



June 10 Aug. 14 
July 26 July 26 



June 26 
Jime 14 



July 2 July 12 



Aug. 1 Aug. 20 
July 15 July 30 
July 20 . Aug. 2 



July 26 
July 14 



June 30 



July 26 
July 30 



Fishing 
ended— 



June 16 i Aug. 4 
July - 

June 20 Aug. 7 
June 21 , July 31 




Aug. 8 

Aug. 10 July 5 

do., 



Aug. 13 



Aug. 11 
July 31 
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The Beginning and Ending op Commercial Fishing pob Humpback Salmon at Various Fishino 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906 — Continued. 



1900. 



Waters. 



1904. 



Fishing 
iK^an— 



Fishing 
ended— 



Fishing Fishing 
laegan— i ended— 



SotUhecul Alaska — Continued. 



13 



Ankau Slouch July 

Ahrnldin River ' ' do . . 

Surge Bay, Yakobi Island 

Takanifl Bay, Yakobi Island 

Cape Edward, off Chichagof Island : 

Fortlock Harbor, Chichagof Island 

Cross Sound: 

Soapstone Point, Yakobi Island 

Lisianski Strait 

Port Althorpe, Chichagof Island 

James Bay (?) 

Kochtakeene (7) 

Icy Strait: 

Dundas Bay 

Glacier Bay— 

Bartlett Bay 

Pleasant Island July 1 

Lynn Canal June 25 

Chilkoot Inlet and River ! June — i 

Eagle River 



July 
Aug. 



27 
17 



Tee Harbor 

Lena Cove 

Point Louisa 

Auk Bay 

Chatham Strait: 

Funter Bay, Admircdty Island 

Basket Bay, Chicagof Island ' 

Flat Bay, Chicagof Island 

White Rock, Chicagof Island 

Sitkoh Bay, Chicagof Island 

Peril Strait, Ro&ian Bay, Baranof 
I sland 

Bay of Pillars 

North Arm, Kuiu Island 

South Arm, Kuiu Island ' July 

St. Michael Bay: Kuiu Bay, Kuiu Island ' 

Stephens Passage ' 

Taku Inlet i 

Port Snettisham I July 

Seymour Canal 

Pleasant Bay, Admiralty Island 

Frederick Sound: 

Saginaw Bay, Kuiu Island 

Portage Bay, Kupreanof Island 

Cleveland Passage 

Wrangell Strait: 

Petersburg Creek, Mitkof Island 

Blind Point, Mitkof Island 

Duncan Canal, Kupreanof Island 

Sea Otter Sound: Fokhini Stream, Kosci- 
usko Island 

Iphigenia Bay: Warm Chuck, Heceta Island : 

'I\)nowek Bay: 

Sarkar, Prince of Wales Island 

Nahakay, Prince of Wales Island 

Gulf of Esquibel: Shineha Creek, Prince of 

Wales Island 

San Alberto Bay: 

Klawak Inlet, Prince of Wales Island . . July 

Big Harbor, Prince of Wales Island 

Tlevak Strait: Skookum Chuck 

Cordova Bay: Hetta, Prince of Wales 
Island 



15 



25 



July 



June 25 

June 1 
July 12 
July 20 

Jiiiy "12" 

July 1 



Aug. 24 
Sept. 15 
Sept. — 



Sept. 7 



1905. 



Fishing 
began— 



July 26 
[No 
July 25 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 



20 
21 
10 



July 
July 

Aug. 



31 
28 
27 



July 24 



July 
June 



29 
22 



July 15 



Fishing 
ended^ 



Au«. 
run.] 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 



8 

20 
27 
31 
10 

1 

3 

5 

27 

13 



July 27 

July 29 
Sept. 14 



Sept. 15 



Sept. 7 

Sept. 15 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 25 

Aug. 24 

do... 



...do. 



Sept. 15 

do... 

...do... 



July 3 Sept. 16 



I 



Aug. 31 



Aug. 16 



July 
June 
July 
July 



20 

25 

1 

4 



Aug. 
Sept. 

do. 

Aug. 



July 25 I Aug. 20 



July 20 



Sept. 1 



July 25 
July 1 

do.. . 

do.. . 



Aug. 15 

do... 

...do... 
...do... 



Aug. 19 



July 23 



July 26 



Aug. 23 



Aug. 22 



Aug. 25 



July 
July 
July 



15 

1 

16 



Aug. 31 
Oct. 1 
Sept. 6 



1906. 



Fishing Fishing 
began — ended— 



...do... 
July 10 
July 25 
Aug. 3 



Aug. 


25 


July 


25 




July 


26 



July 17 
July 12 
June 26 



Aug. 9 

Do. 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 3 

Aug. 25 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 13 



Julv 28 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 22 



June 21 , Aug. 22 



June 21 



July 25 



July 20 



June — 



July 23 

July if 

July 10 
Aug. 14 
July 23 

Aug. 4 
Sept. 3 



July 15 



16 



Aug. 3 



», I 



Aug. 27 Aug. 1 



Sumner Strait: 

Shipley Bay, Kosciusko Island 

Shakan Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Caider and ElcoiKlam Bay, Prince of 1 
Wales Island 

Hole-in-the-Wall, Prince of Wales , 
Island 

Seclusion Harbor, Kuiu Island 

Point Barrle Stream, Kupreanof Island 

Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island 

Red Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Blind Slough, Kupreanof Island 

Stikine River 

Zimovia Strait: 

Olive Bay, Etolin Island 

Thoms (Old Village) Stream, Wrangell 
Island Aug. 



Aug. 8 
Aug. 26 



July 29 



Sept. 1 
July 19 
i Aug. 12 
July 23 
Sept. 1 



Sept. 8 
Aug. 24 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 4 



Aug. 31 



Aug. 29 



Aug. 8 

Aug. 1 

Julv 24 

do.. . 

Aug. 8 

July 24 

July 27 
Aug. 30 

July 27 

July 30 



Julv 14 
Aug. 25 
July 2 



Aug. 28 
.\ug. 25 
Sept. 3 



July 15 
Aug. 17 
July 25 



July 25 



July 23 I Aug. 25 



Aug. 1 July 12 I July 28 



Aug. 18 



July 9 
July 20 
Sept. 1 



Do. 



. 30 



Aue. : 
Do 
Do. 



Aug. — 

Aug. 27 

Do. 

Aug. 28 

Do. 
Aug. 25 

Sept. 9 
Sept. 5 

Aug. 24 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 1 
Do. 
Sept. 3 

Sept. 1 

Aug. 31 
Aug. 30 

Do. 

Aug. 23 

Do. 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 31 

Aug. 4 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 3 
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The Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Humpback Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906 — Continued. 



Waters 



1900. 



Fishing 
began— 



July 18 



Fishing 
ended— 



Aug. 20 



July 15 



Sept. 14 



July 15 



Aug. 16 



Southeast Alaska— Continued. 

Clarence Strait: 

Salmon Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 

Eagle Creek, Prince of Wales Island 

Whale Passage, Prince of Wales Island. 

Lake Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Coflman Cove, Prince of Wales Island . . 
Valdemar Bay, Prince of Wales Island . 

Steamer Bay, £tolin Island 

Rocky Bay, £tolin Island 

Ratz Harbor. Prince of Wales Island. 
Ernest Sound- 
Union Bay, Cleveland Peninsula. . . 
Vixen Point, Cleveland Peninsula.. 

Etolln Cove, Etolin Island (?) 

Menefee Inlet, Etolin Island , 

Santa Anna Bay, Cleveland Penin- 
sula 

Point Warde, Cleveland Peninsula 
Anan Creek, Cleveland Peninsula. . 

Midway Cove (?) 

Meyers Stream, Cleveland Peninsula. .. 
Thome Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 
Kasaan Bay— 

Karta Bav, Prince of Wales Island. 
Twelve Mile Arm, Eina Stream, 

Prince of Wales Island 

Skowl Arm, Prince of Wales Island. 
Behm Canal— 

Naha Stream, Revillagigedo Island . 

Yes Bay, Cleveland Peninsula 

Unuk River 

Chickamin River 

Checats Stream 

Smeaton Bay 

Tongass Narrows— 

ward Cove, Revillagigedo Island. . . 
Ketchikan Creek, Revillagigedo Is- 
land 

Cholmondeley Soimd 

Dora Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 
Peter Johnson Stream (Dolomi) , Prince 

of Wales Island 

Moira Sound- 
North Arm, Prince of Wales Island . 
Shalclalr, Prince of Wales Island . . . 

Browns, Prince of Wales Island 

South Arm— 

Kegan Stream, Prince of Wales 

Island 

Nowlskay Stream, Prince of 

Wales island 

Old Johnson Str^m, Prince of 

Wales Island 

Nichols Passage- 
Blank Inlet , Oravina Island 

Bostwick Inlet, Gravina Island.' ; 

. Hemlock Island, off Annette I I 

Island ' ' 

Tain, Annette Island 

Tamgas Harbor, Annette Island...' July 24 Sept. 1 

NadzAoer, Annette Island 

Revillagigedo Channel: 

George Inlet, Revillagigedo Island ' July 20 | Sept. 4 

Carroll Inlet Revillagigedo Island 

Thome Arm, Revillagigedo Island 

Hassler Harbor, Revillagigedo Island 

Nancy Haines (?) 

Duke Island 

Boca de Quadra ■ July 15 | Aug. 12 

Kah Shakes Cove ' 

Foggy Bay 

Nakat Inlet 



Aug. 3 



July 23 



Sept. 7 



Sept. 1 



1904. 



Fishing 
began— 



July 26 
ao... 



12 



July 27 



Aug. 1 



July 
July 



31 
19 



Aug. 
July 
Sept. 



15 

11 

3 



Aug. 5 



Aug. 
July 



1 
9 



Aug. 5 
July 14 



Fishing 
ended— 



Aug. 13 
Sept. 4 



Aug. 14 
Aug. 21 
Sept. 10 



Aug. 8 



Sept. 1 
Aug. 19 



Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



22 

17 

3 



Aug. 11 



Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 



28 
20 



1905. 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



July 9 
July 1 

ao... 

...do... 



July 
July 



19 
1 



Sept. 2 



Aug. — 



Fishing Fishing 
ended — began— 



Fishing 
ended— 



Sept. 6 

Sept. 1 

Sept. 8 

Sept. 1 



Aug. 
Sept. 



Sept. 4 



June 15 

do. . . 

do... 

do.. , 

do.. . 



June 15 
do . . . 

July 17 
July 8 
Aug. 25 
July 25 

Aug. 27 
June 27 
June 15 
July 14 
Sept. 1 
Aug. 1 

July 28 



Sept. — 



do. 
.do. 



Aug. 2 



.1 July 17 



Aug. 
July 



5 
29 



Sept. 1 
Aug. 29 



July 23 

Aug. 20 
July 30 
July 28 



Sept. 4 

Do. 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 4 
Do. 



Sept. 4 
Do. 

Aug. l4 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 5 

Aug. 27 
July 28 
Sept. 4 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 

Sept. 3 

Do. 
Sept. 5 



Aug. 29 
Aug. 3 

Sept. 6 

Sept. 5 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 6 



Aug. 2 
Aug. 9 



Sept. 
Aug. 



Aug. 4 ' Aug. 



Aug. 22 Sept. 



Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

July 
Aug. 



6 
27 

3 
16 

7 
14 



Aug. 31 

do . . 

do.. 

Aug. 23 




.1 



Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 



7 
2 

29 
7 



Aug. 14 
Sept. 1 

do. . 

Aug. 21 



July 26 
July 24 



Sept. 
Aug. 



5 
21 



July 6 



Aug. 28 I Sepf. 3 



Aug. 24 



July 9 Aug. 27 



Sept. 1 Sept. 3 



Sept. 14 
Aug. 8 
July 21 
July 24 



Aug. 7 



Sept. 13 
Aug. 29 



Sept. 1 

Aug. 24 

Sept. 19 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 23 

Aug. 10 



B. B. F. 1906—16 
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28. OncorhynchuB keta (Walbaum). Dog Salmon; Chum; Calico Salmon. (PI. xxvii and xxvni.) 

The dog salmon is a species of wide distribution. On the American coast it occurs from San Francisco 
northward at least to Hotham Inlet, Kotzebue Sound, and Bering Strait (Bean 1882). It is found also 
on the Asiatic coast and is the principal salmon in Japanese waters, where it is known as sake. It is 
not abundant on the coast of California, but increases in numbers northward, being most abundant in 
Southeast Alaska. Dr. Bean records it from Old Sitka, from Alexandrovsk, Cook Inlet, and from 
St. Paul, Kodiak Island. Mr. Hess reports its occurrence at Teller in a stream flowing into Port Clarence. 
In the streams of Seward Peninsula it runs from July 15 to August 31; then comes a mixture of dog 
salmon and silver salmon. The species was found by Mr. Hess on July 1, 1900, near Council, in the 
lower Fish River, which flows into Golofinin Bay. 

It is said that the run of salmon in the Tanana is not great enough for canning pmrpoees; but in 
the Yukon at the mouth of the Tanana the run of salmon (all species) is probably enough to justify 
commercial fishing. Mr. Townsend (1885) records it as the principal salmon of the Kobuk River. 

According to Mr. E. W. Nelson (1880) the dog salmon is abundant at St. Michael. The run begins 
at the end of June and is over by the last of July. On account of its great abundance, this is to the 
Eskimo the most valuable food fish about the shores of Bering Sea and the lower Yukon and Kuskoquim 
rivers. On the lower Yukon the main run occurs between the last of June and the end of July. The 
fish is rarely taken at St. Michael before June 12. 

Dog salmon are said to go through Chilkoot Lake and spawn in its inlets, but we have no poeitive 
knowledge to this effect. At Sitka on August 20, where boys were seen gaffing salmon at the bridge 
across Indian River, several dog salmon were noted. 

Dog salmon were seen by us at most of the canneries visited, especially in August. We saw them 
at Taku Inlet (July 14), KUlisnoo and Sitkoh Bay (July 26), Chignik (August 9 and 10), Kell Bay 
(August 23), Dundas Bay, Point Ellis (August 21), Funter Bay (July 23), Hunter Bay (August 28), 
Cleveland Passage (July 13), Pillar Bay and Loring. 

The run of dog salmon in Alaska seems to come later than that of any other speciee except the coho. 
In Southeast Alaska the season is not at its height until late in August or September. Spawning fish 
have been taken in the vicinity of Fort Yukon in August and September. Like the humpback, the 
dog salmon seems to prefer the smaller, coastal streams. Although it runs to some extent in the lai^ger 
rivers, such as the Columbia, Copper, and Yukon, it ordinarily does not ascend them to great distances. 
It is unknown in the headwaters of the Columbia; the records of ''dog salmon" there and in the head- 
waters of other large rivers probably refer in most cases to spawning males of the chinook salmon, which 
are, in many places, popularly known as ''dog salmon.'* This species is most abundant in small 
streams near the sea and in the small lower-course tributaries of the larger streams. 

The dog salmon is second in size only to the chinook, as is shown by the following table. A total of 
202 samples were examined. The average weight of these was 8.33 pounds, the average length, 29 inches. 
The largest male examined was 35 inches long and weighed 16 pounds; the smallest was 25.5 inches long 
and weighed 5 pounds. The largest female was 33 inches long and weighed 15 pounds, the smallest female 
was 25 inches long and weighed 7 pounds. 

Measurements and Weights of Doo Salmon. 



Locality. 



I Num- 
' ber ex- 
amined. 



Chignik { \ 

Sukkwan | ^ 

Funter Bay | \ 

Point Ellis 1 

Dundas Bay -I 3 

KellBay { {^ 

('l«>vpland Passage . . 1 

Nushagak River i J^ 

Koggiung \ 

Igashik River | f| 



Sex. 



.•f 

9 
<f 
9 

9 

cf 
-f 

9 

V 
9 

V 



Length. 



Maximum. < Minimum. Average. 



Weight. 



Inches. 

33.87 
27.87 
32.75 
29.D0 
35.00 
33.00 
31.50 
30.00 



32.50 
30. .50 
29.50 
32.00 
29.13 
27.50 
32.00 
30.75 



Inches. Inches. 
"*26.'i3 "27.08" 



35.00 
25.00 



26.25 
27.50 



25.50 
25.50 



28.25 
25.00 



35.00 
29.25 



Maximum. 



Pounds. 

13.00 
8.13 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 
15.00 



29.2 

29.80 

28.45 



28.683 
27.102 



30.00 

28. LW 



12.00 

9.00 

12.00 

11.00 

9.00 

7.50 

14.00 

12.00 



Average _ Average 



Minimum. Average. I *^°«^*^- ^^^^ 



Pounds. 
7." 24' 



Pounds. Inches. 
*""7."57 "I 



15.00 
8.00 



I 



6.00 I 
7.00 ' 



5.00 
6.00 



6.5 
6.5 



15.5 

10.5 

16.00 

12.00 

9.07 

8.44 

8.11 



\\ 



8.4 
7.045 



) 



9.038 i 
7.459 ,/ 



29.37 

ao.87 



31.17 
31.50 
29.40 

29.17 

29.50 

28.001 

27.50 

29.015 



Pounds. 
9.34 

10.00 

12.17 
16.00 
10.00 

8.29 
12.00 
7..'»6 
7.50 
8.192 
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As a food fish this species is inferior to all the other salmon. The inferiority, however, is more 
marked when the fish is canned than when otherwise utilized. The flesh is soft and spongy and does not 
lend itself readily to canning processes. It is pale in color and therefore not so attractive in appearance 
as that of the other species. WTien utilized fresh the fish takes a higher rank. It is coming more and 
more to be frozen and shipped east or abroad, and is meeting with much favor in that form. Consider- 
able quantities are being dry-salted for the Japanese market. In Japan this species is highly prized and 
is a valuable product of the fisheries. It is the most abundant salmon in that country. 

When fresh run from the sea the dog salmon is a handsome fish, plump and silvery, very attractive 
in appearance, and closely resembling the silver salmon. Later the dark of the back tends to form 
vertical bars which extend down on the sides. In the breeding season the body becomes largely dirty 
black, obscurely barred with dirty red, the jaws become greatly elongated and distorted, and the teeth 
show prominently. Frequently the flesh is dirty red and soiled white alternately in broad bSinds which, 
together with the banding on the surface, doubtless suggested the name calico salmon. The Russians 
call this salmon hayho or lekai, while to the Japanese it is sake. The trade name on our coast is chum. 

Although the dog salmon does not yet rank high in popular favor, and while it is commercially the 
least valuable of the several species of salmon except the coho, it is nevertheless a valuable fish, one 
destined to become more and more appreciated as we learn better methods for its utilization. The flesh, 
though not so red nor so firm and flaky as in other species, is no less nutritious and no less wholesome. At 
present it is probably better to utilize it either fresh or by dry-salting rather than by canning. 

During the season of 1906 the dog salmon fishery increased enormously over previous years. The 
total number of fish utilized was 3,259,384. Reducing the entire catch to a canned salmon basis it is 
equivalent to 273,459 cases, valued at $755,374. 

The Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Dog Salmon at Vabious Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1904-1906. 

Note.— Tbe fact tliat the name of a river is giyen does not mean that fishing is carried on in the river itself; in fact, 
the fish are nearly always caught before they enter the streams. In many instances the fishing station is In the vicinity 
of the stream and its name has merely been used to locate the station more clearlv. The dates given do not necessarily 
mean the beginning and ending of the run for each stream, as the fish may have been running for sometime before the 
cannery men were abe to fish the stream and the pack may have been obtained and fishing stopped oef ore the end of the run. 



Waters. 



Bering Sea. 



Nushagak Bay a. 
Kvichak River. . 
Naknek River... 
Ugaguk River... 
Ugashik River. . 
Nelson Lagoon. . 



1004. 



1905. 



Fishing 
began— 



June 25 
July 1 



July 4 



June 15 



June 25 
June 24 



July 1 



SotUheaat Alaska. 
Icy Strait: 

Dundas Bay 

Glacier Bay— Bartlett Bay 

Pleasant Island 

Excursion Inlet 

Port Frederick, Chichagof Island 

Lynn Canal 

Chllkat Inlet and River 

Eagle River 

Tee Harbor 

Lena Cove 

Point Louise 

Auk Bay June 25 

Chatham Strait: 

Funter Bay, Admiralty Island 

Gut Bay 

Bay of Pillars- 
North Arm, Kuiu Island 

South Arm, Kuiu Island* 

St. Michael Bay— Kuiu Bay, Kuiu Island | 

Stephens Passage ! June 25 

Taku Inlet '' July 1 

Port Snettisham d l July 4 

Seymour Canal ' 



Fishing 
ended— 



July 5 
July 31 



Aug. 1 



Oct. 8 



Oct. 8 
Sept. 23 



Sept. 7 



June — 



Sept. 7 
Sept. 15 



Sept. 7 

do.. . 

Aug. 4 



Fishing 
began— 



June 1 
June 24 



June 23 
June 13 



Sept. 1 
Aug. 26 
June 22 



Fishing 
ended— 



July 28 
July 22 



July 25 
July 28 



Sept. 1 
Sept. 10 
Oct. 15 



July 10 I Oct. 15 

Aug.'isi!!!!!!!!!! 



July 1 
....do... 
June 25 



June 19 
July 20 

July - 



July - 

June 25 

...do... 

do. . . 



Sept. 15 

do... 

do... 



Sept. 16 
Oct. 27 

Oct. — 



Oct. — 
Sept. 15 
...do... 
...do... 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



June 11 
June 25 
June 23 
June 15 
June 18 
June — 



Aug. 26 
Sept. 5 
Aug. 15 
Sept. 8 



June 26 
June 29 
June 21 



June 21 
July 20 



July 20 



June — 



Fishing 
ended— 



Aug. 4 
Aug. 7 
July 30 
July 26 
July 31 
July - 



Aug. 31 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 18 



Sept. 22 
Sept. 5 



Sept. 5 
Aug. 1 



Aug. 1 
Aug. — 



a 1900, June 19 to July 1. 
f> 1900, July 15 to August 31. 



f 1900. August 15 to September 25. 
d 1900, July 9 to Soptember 24. 
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The Bboinning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Dog Salmon at Various Fishino 

Stations in Alaska, 1904-1906 — Continued. 



Waters. 



1904. 



Fishing 
b^fan— 



Fishing 
ended— 



Sept. 1 



Sept. 20 



1005. 



Fishing 
began— 



Jiily 20 
...do... 
...do... 



July 20 



July 



Southeeut ilto«il:a— Continued. 

Frederick Sound: 

Security Bay, Kulu Island 

Saginaw Bay, Kuiu Island 

Port Camden, Kuiu Island 

Cleveland Passage 

WrangeU Strait: 

Petersburg Creek, liitkof Island 

Blind Point, Mitkof Island 

Duncan Canal, Kupreanof Island 

Sumner Strait: 

Calder and Elcopdam Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Rocky Pass, Kmu Island(?) 

Point Barrie Stream, Kupreanof Island 

Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island 

Red Bay, Kupreanof Island 

Stikine River 

Zimovia Strait: Thoms (Old Village) Stream, Wrangell Island 
Clarence Strait: 

Salmon Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Eagle Creek, Prince of Wales Island 

Whale Passage, Prince of Wales Island July 

Lake Bay, Prince of Wales Island I Aug. 16 Sept, 15 

Coffman Cove, Prince of Wales Island ' 

Rocky Bay, Etolin Island ' 

Ratz Harbor, Prince of Wales Island j 

Ernest Sound— I 

Union Bay, Cleveland Peninsula 

Vixen Point, Cleveland Peninsula 

Menefee Inlet, Etolin Island ' 

Point Warde, Cleveland Peninsula ' 

Anon Creek, Cleveland Peninsula 

Doris Bay (?) 

Middle Arm (?) 

Sunny Point (?) 

Meyers Stream, Cleveland Peninsula 

Thome Bay, Prince of Wales Island 



Sept. 



14 
1 



IC&saan Bav^~ 

Karta Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Twelvemile Arm— Kina Stream. Prince of Wales Island 
Skowl Arm, Prince of Wales Island 

Behm Canal- 
Yes Bay, Cleveland Peninsulao 

Unuk River 

Checats Stream & 

Tongass Narrows- 
Ward Cove, Revillagigedo Island 

Ketchilcan CreeV, Revillagigedo Island 

Cholmondeley Sound Aug. 

Dora Bay, Prince of Wale^ Island 

Peter Johnson Stream (Dolomi), Prince of Wales Island. 

Moira Sound- 
North Arm, Prince of Wales Island 

South Arm 

Ke^an Stream, Prince of Wales Island 

Old Johnson Stream, Prince of Wales Island 

Nichols Passage- 
Blank Inlet, Oravina Island 

Tain, Annette Island 

Tamgass Harbor, Annette Island 

Nadzaeer, Annette Island 

Revillagigedo Channel: 

George Inlet, Revillagigedo Island 

Nancy Haines (?) 

Duke Island 



I 



Fishing 
ended— 



Oct. 27 
— do... 
— do... 



Oct. 27 



Oct. — 



Sept. 27 
Sept. 1 



1 Nov. 1 I Aug. 5 ' Nov. 7 



1906. 



Fishing Fishing 
began— ended— 



July 23 
Aug. 30 
July 17 

July 5 
Aug. 14 
July 9 



Aug. 27 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 27 

Aug. 22 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 31 



July 27 I Aug. 30 



July 7 I 
Aug. 17 ' 
July 1 
July 4 
Aug. 1 

June 15 

do... 

— do 

...do... 
...do... 

do.. . 

...do... 



July 17 
Aug. 8 
July 25 
June 27 
June 15 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 10 
Aug. 1 
do... 



Aug. 28 
— do.. . 
Aug. 1 



Aug. 4 



Aug. 23 

Do. 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 4 
Sept. 3 

Sept. 4 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug. 14 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 5 
July 28 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 16 

Do. 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 

Sept. 3 

Do. 
Sept. 5 



Aug. 29 



July 


23 


Aug. 


20 


July 


30 


Aug. 


3 


June 30 



July 13 



July n 
July 13 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 7 

Aug. 4 

Sept. 7 

July 6 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 11 



Sept. 6 
Sept. 5 
Oct. 30 
Oct. 24 
Sept. 14 

Sept. 8 



Sept. 6 
Sept. 3 

Aug. 29 
Sept. 3 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 12 

Sept. 1 
Sept. 19 
Aug. 18 



o 1897, July 17 to August 7; 1899, July 14 to September 13: 1900, July 21 to September 17. b 1897. July 23 to August 2. 

29. Oncorhynchus tBchawytscha (Walbaum). Chinook Salmon; King Salmon; Quinnal Salmon, 

(PI. XXIX and xxx.) 

The Chinook salmon is called king salmon or spring salmon in Alaska; spring or chinook salmon on 
Fraser River and Puget Sound ; chinook, royal chinook, quinnat, or Columbia River salmon on the Colum- 
bia River, and Sacramento salmon in California: Where the Chinook jargon is spoken it is the tyee, 
which means king. A mong the Russians it is called Uchavitche or tschaviryUcha. 
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This ifl a salmon of wide distribution. It occurs on both coasts of the Pacific from Monterey Bay and 
China north into the Arctic Ocean, ascending all large streams. The most southern point on the Califor- 
nia coast for which we have definite records is Monterey Bay, but its southern range doubtless extends 
somewhat farther down the coast. There is a record, on what authority we do not know , of its occurrence 
in the Ventura River, 300 miles south of San Francisco. However that may be, this important salmon is 
not uncommon in Monterey Bay, where considerable numbers are caught in spring and sunmier by 
trolling. In the Sacramento and Colimibia rivers it is the principal salmon, far outnumbering all 
other species. It occurs in some numbers in other streams of Oregon and Washington, and is not uncom- 
mon in Puget Sound. It runs somewhat sparingly in the larger streams of British Columbia and 
Southeast Alaska, particularly the Fraser, Skena, Nass, Stikine, and Taku. 

Throughout Southeast Alaska the king salmon is probably not uncommon, although the catch has not 
been considerable until recently. It is said that this fish can be taken by trolling any month in the year 
about Admiralty Island, particularly in the vicinity of Killisnoo. In 1905 and again in 1906 it was par- 
ticularly common about Ketchikan and in Tongass Narrows, where it was taken in seines. It is also taken 
near Chilkat and Chilkoot. Usually the king salmon make their appearance at the time of the run of the 
herring, upon which they largely feed, and they follow up the smelt also, being foimd wherever that 
species occurs in numbers. The principal river in Southeast Alaska into which the king salmon run is the 
Taku, and the salmon taken in the various places mentioned above probably enter that stream for spawn- 
ing purposes. 

In 1906, from July 15 to 20, 100 king salmon were taken in gill-nets operated by an Indian in the 
vicinity of Burroughs Bay. They were all very large, some of them reaching a weight of 89 pounds. It 
is said they can be taken in that locality as early as May 15. Usually the Wrangell cannery counts on 
getting 4,000 to 8,000 king salmon from the Stikine River each year. 

In 1897, 350 king salmon averaging 16 pounds each were salted at Killisnoo. 

In Copper River, which flows into Prince William Sound, and the larger streams tributary to Cook 
Inlet, there is a considerable run of king salmon. They are said not to run in Alitak Bay, on Kodiak 
Island. They are, however, taken at Karluk, and other places on Kodiak Island and also on Afognak 
Island and the islands of the Alaskan Peninsula, though at no place in any abundance. In Nelson 
Lagoon, in 1906, those first caught were taken June 15. They continued to run until July 18, July 1 to 18 
being the height of the season. The fish caught there ran 15 to the barrel. 

In the Ugashik River, in 1906, those first caught were taken June 4. The king, red, and dog usually 
come together. The run of that season , as f or fi ve seasons past, was poor. 

The king salmon occurs, though not abundantly, in the Nushagak River. In 1906 it was first seen 
on June 7, and the run for the year was greater than usual and the fish were larger. Small king salmon 
are here sometimes put up under coho labels. They also occur in considerable numbers in the Yukon. 
Important fisheries supplying the local demand are operated at Dawson, Eagle City, and Rampart. 
Rampart is 900 miles above the mouth of the Yukon, and the run was on at that place September 10. 
Several were taken, each weighing 20 pounds or more. They were full of spawn. 

Late in July king salmon have become common in the upper Yukon beyond the boundary, being 
found in the middle and lower waters a month earlier. During the summer of 1897 a number of fishermen 
employed gill-nets at Dawson, Northwest Territory, readily taking king salmon of large size. Many 
fish were found weighing 40 pounds and over, and the prices received for them were so high as to make 
the business quite profitable. This point is 1,300 miles from the sea. They are said to run up the 
river at least as far as Caribou Crossing, 2,000 miles from the sea. Mr. Hess found them in China Slough 
of the Tanana for seven to nine days toward the end of July and in the Tanana itself for three weeks. 
On July 14, 1904, he observed the first king salmon at the Central Telegraph Station on Goodpaster 
River, 63 miles below its head. They are said to go 25 miles farther up this stream and to be very 
abundant later in the season. Nelson says (1887): 

This species is taken along the shores of Norton Sound immediately after the ice disappears in 
spring, my earliest date being June 6, 1877. On the lower Yukon, up, at least, to Anvik, the largest 
of these salmon run during the few days just preceding and following the breaking up of the ice and 
thence on to the end of the season they decrease gradually in size and quality. * * * At Anvik 
they begin running about the 12th of June and the season is virtually over by the middle of July. 1 was 
tola that one example was taken at Anvik that weighed 140 i)ounas and that they sometimes weigh a 
third more than that. 
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Ml. Nelson does not regard this information as reliable. Mr. V. L. Derby in a letter dated 
January 19, 1907, reports that "a few king salmon rounded Point Barrow and entered the lagoons at 
Pargneck, the shooting station, in the spring of 1906. The natives caught a few in the fall of 1905 
and summer of 1906." 

One was seen by us at the cannery at Wrangell July 13, among many hundred humpbacks. A few 
were seen in the Taku Inlet cannery July 14. Two (1 male and 1 female) were examined at Pyramid 
Harbor, July 15. The male was 28 inches long and weighed 8 pounds; the female was 40.5 inches 
long and weighed 28 pounds. 

A female seen at the Dundas Bay cannery July 24 was 34 inches long and weighed 17 pounds. 
The eggs of this fish were very immature. King salmon weighing 35 to 40 pounds were caught in 
sea-otter nets off Montague Island in December, 1894, and January, 1895. 

Mr. Rutter saw one at Karluk that was 50 inches long and weighed 60.5 pounds. A female 2 feet 
9 inches long, weighing 13 pounds and nearly ripe, was seined at Karluk August 4. Mr. A. B. Alexander 
saw one in 1888 in Nushagak that weighed 85 pounds. On July 18, 1900, Mr. Kutchin saw one at 
Kasilof which weighed 77 pounds. 

Dr. Tarleton H. Bean says in ''The Alaskan Salmon and Their Allies:" 

Individuals weighing over 100 pounds are on record. At St. Paul, Kodiak, Mr. B. G. Mclntyre 
weighed one which registered 87.5 pounds without its vicera, and the entire fish must have exceeded 100 
pounds. Capt. William Kohl has recently told me that he once obtained reliable information in 
Cook Inlet of a salmon weighing about 140 pounds, and individuals of equal size are reported in the 
Yukon. 

Mr. John N. Cobb has a record of one weighing 77 and two others each of 75 pounds, taken by trolling 
near Ketchikan in 1905, and one of 47 pounds taken at Juneau in 1906. He gives also the following 
information regarding fish from Bristol Bay: 

Weight and Measurements op 51 King Salmon Examined at Three Bristol Bay Localities 

IN 1906. 



Locality and date. 



Num- 
ber ex- 
amined. 



Sex. 



Length. 



Weight. 



Koggiung (July 12) 

Nuahaealc River (July 19). 
Wood River (July 19) 



f 



18 cf 

28 9 

2 ■ cf 

3 cf 

I 



Maxi- I Mini- 
mum. I mum. 



Inches. 
43 
45 
38 
34 



Inches. 
33.00 
26.50 
34.00 
29.75 



Average. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Inches. 


Lbs. 


39.722 


31 


38.598 


39 


36.000 


21 


31.666 


15 



Mini- 
mum. 



Average. 



Total 
num- 
ber ex- 
amined. 



Average. Average 
length, weight. 



Lbs. 

14.0 

7.6 

14.0 

10.0 



Pounds. 
25,516 
25.285 
17.500 
12.333 



, Inches. Pounds. 

46 j 39.260 25.369 

2 I 36.000 17.500 

3 ; 31.666 , 12.333 



Bean (1882) records this salmon from Kasilof River, Cook Inlet, and from the Yukon. 
Gilbert says (1895) that at Departure Bay, May 10-13, 1890, young individuals were feeding on 
the herring (C. pallasii) and a number were taken on the trolling line. He says further: 

At Unalaska, May 24-27, 1890, the run had hardly begun, though a few individuals were seen. A 
small pond near the stream which flows into the head of Captains Harbor was full of young salmon of 
this species, from 2 to 5 inches long, which took the fly greedily. June 3, at the mounth of the Nushagak 
River, Bristol Bay, an occasional individual was taken. A small run had come into the river a short 
time before our visit. On June 16 they were running abundantly at Unalaska, but they were not seen 
on later visita at this point or at Port Moller. It is worthy of note that their period of greatest abun- 
dance coincided in time with that of the herring, and their approach to the coast may be determined by 
the movements of the latter. Their annual appearance in large numbers in Monterey Bay, California 
seems to be dependent on the run of anchovies. 

The following notes have been furnished by Mr. John N. Cobb: 

Considerable numbers are taken on hand-lines bated with herring on the herring grounds on the 
northern side of Kuiu Island. It is said that voung ki^ salmon 10 to 12 inches long can be taken in 
October on hand-lines from the wharves at Killisnoo. The Indians take large numbers of small kings 
in Florence Bay. A few are taken in gill-nets (9.5 inch mesh) at Orca, where they are packed with 
the red salmon. A few are obtained each year in the Copper River delta, where the run begins about 
May 6. 

King salmon are found in many of the rivers of Alaska during the breeding season, being most abun- 
dant, so far as known, in the Unuk, Stikine, Taku, Nushagak, Kvichak, and Ugashik. The rest of the 
year they are found scattered pretty much all over the straits, sounds, and bays of Southeast Alaska, 
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and it is possible they might be found in other portions of Alaska at this season were they to be fished 
for. At this time they are feeding upon the herring, and, in Southeast Alaska, are especially abundant 
in the vicinity of Point Comano on Cleveland Peninsula, and in Seymour Canal, Taku Inlet, and Gas- 
tineau Channel. It is said that there was a run of king salmon in Snug Harbor, Tenakee Inlet, in the 
fall of 1905 and the spring of 1906, which was the first seen there for several years. 

The season of 1905 witnessed the inception of a new branch of the salmon industry. About the 
middle of January king salmon were observed in the vicinity of Ketchikan, but it was not until January 
23 that the first nsh was brought to that place. News of a large run of fish having spread, there were 
soon a number of whites and Indians out m canoes catching the kings, which they located by watching 
the pills, which would gather over the herring schools upon which the kings were feeding. As the 
herrmg were in shoal water, nets could be usea in but few places, so trolling lines were brought into 
use. At first herring bait was employed, but it was soon discovered that a nickel trolling spoon would 
answer the purpose just as well. The vicinity of Point Comano and Point Stewart seemed to be favorite 
resorts for the fish, but they were to be found almost everywhere within a radius of 50 miles from 
Ketchikan. Several firms in Ketchikan early saw the possibilities of the business and soon had out 
steamers and launches collecting the fish from the fishing boats. Upon reaching Ketchikan they were 
packed in ice and shipped to Puget Sound ports. The fish averajged 25 pounds in weight. One was 
caught which weighed 77 pounds, while several were brought in whicn weighed 75 pounds each. 
About 25 per cent of the catch consisted of white-meated fish and 75 per cent of red-meated. For the 
former the fishermen were paid 25 cents each and for the latter 50 cents each. During the run, which 
lasted imtil May 18th, 271,644 pounds, valued at $15,600, were shipped. A consideraole quantity was 
also cured by the Indians for their own use, while some were consumed locally by the whites. 

The Ketchikan dealers state that the king salmon were very delicate and would not stand such 
handling as a red salmon will, and at first many of them had to be classed as second-grade fish on 
account of being bruised in killing by the Indians. 

For years the Indians have been catching kings in winter for their own consumption. In 1905 
the run was imusually lar^e. It was much smaller in 1906, in the vicinity of Ketchikan, at least. 

The preparation of mild-cured king salmon in Alaska has been carried on for some years. Up to 
the year 1906 only spawning fish were so treated, but the big nm in the neighborhood of Ketchikan 
during the winter of 1905 attracted the attention of Puget Sound salters, and this year there were a 
number of plants in operation, some of which handled the feeding fish. In May ana June the Juneau 
and Douglas dealers paid 75 cents each for all red-meated kings weighing over 17 pounds, 35 cents for 
all under 17 pounds, and 20 cents for white-meated kings of any weignt. These dealers estimated 
that there were about 7 white-meated kings to every 100 red-meated fish. The largest king handled 
at Juneau weighed 47 pounds, while by far the greater part ran over 17 pounds in weight. Tierces 
holding 800 pounds were usea and about 50 fish were required to fill a tierce. In curing, the head 
was taken on and the entrails removed. The fish was then split down the middle and the backbone 
taken out, thus leaving the fish in two halves. After the blood vessels were scraped out the fish were 
put into ice water for aDout thirty minutes and then salted down in the tierces with fine (dairy) salt. 

The number of king salmon required to the case (of 48 one-pound cans) varies somewhat, as shown 
by the following figures: Orca, 4.2 nsh to the case; Dundas Bay, 4.5; Pyramid Harbor, 3.5; Taku, 2.8; 
Nushi^ak, 3; Kvichak River, 2.7; Naknek River, 5; Yes Bay, 2.5; Cook Inlet, 3.5; Kenai, 2.7; Kas- 
ilof, 3; Odiak, 4.5. Of the places mentioned, the largest fish appear to come to the Yes Bay cannery 
and the smallest to Naknek River. Too much credence, however, shoidd not be given these figures. 

A very curious and interesting fact has been noticed regarding the color of the flesh of tne king 
salmon. In some individuals the flesh is red, in others white. In Columbia River fish it is usually 
that rich red or salmon color which is so highly prized, although even in that river a certain percent- 
age of the fish are white-meated. In Alaska apparently a somewhat larger percentage are white- 
meated. Of 3,232 cases put up at Pyramid Harbor, 977 were white; of 4,375 cases at Taku, 1,225 were 
white or pink. These figures indicate that about 42 per cent of Alaska king salmon are white-meated. 
This, of course, keeps the commercial value of the fish from being what it otherwise would be. 

As already stated, the king salmon of Southeast Alaska are taken chiefly by trolling. Considerable 
numbers, however, are taken in gillnet*' at Port Snettisham, Wrangell Narrows, Point Highfield, Pyramid 
Harbor, Taku, Kenai, Kasilof, and elsewhere. The gillnets used in this fishery are usually 9.5-inch 
mesh. In some places it is 8.5, 9, or 9.25. The nets vary from 50 to 250 fathoms long and from 20 
to 30 meshes deep. 

The king salmon is the least abundant of the five species found in Alaska. Commercially it ranks 
as the least important. The catch of 1906 was 267,387 nsh, and the pack 60,357 cases valued at about 
$223,286. 

The future development of the king salmon fishery in Alaska will be in the large streams to the north- 
ward, particularly in those tributary to Bering Sea. It is probable that methods of conducting the 
fishery will be developed which will, in spite of the short season and other unfavorable conditions, per- 
mit large catches to be made in such streams as the Yukon and Kuskokwim. 
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The Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for King Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1904-1906. 

Note.— Tbe fact that the name of a river Is given does not mean that fishing Is carried on in the river Itself; in many 
instances the fishing station is in the vicinity of the stream and its name has heen employed in order more clearly to 
identify the stream. The dates given do not necessarily mean the beginning and ending of the nm for each stream, as the 
fish may have been running for sometime before the cannery men were able to fish the stream and the pack may have 
been obtained and fishing stopped before the end of the run. 



Waters. 



Bering Sea. 



Nushagak Bava.. 
Igushik River. 
KvichakRiverft.. 
Naknek River e . . 
Ugashik River d.. 
Ugaguk River.... 
Nelsons Lagoon.. 



Central Alaska. 



1904. 



Fishing 
began— 



June 8 
June 12 
June 21 
June 22 
June 26 



June 
June 
May 



8 

6 

27 



...do 



Chignik Lagoon and River 

Kodiak Island : Karluk « 

Cook Inlet (Kasiloi)/ 

Prince William Sound: 

Chenega Stream 

Billysllole 

Miners River 

Eyak Lake and River 

Copper River g 

Pete Dahl Slough 

Gus Wilson Slough ^ 

Castle Slough i 

Peter WaUialla Slough i May 6 

O. Stevens Slough ' do . . 

Martin River • do . . 

Little River 

Italian Flats 

Big Bar 

Snag Point 

Chilkat River 



Fishing 
ended — 



Aug. 3 
June 27 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 1 



May 6 



SoutJieast AUuka. 



.^"^o 



6 



June 1 



June 
June 
June 
May 



Icy Strait: Pleasant Island 

Lynn Canal ". 

Chilkoot Inlet and River 

Chilkat Inlet and River * 

Tee Harbor 

Lena Cove 

Auk Bay ; May 

Point Louise I 

Chatham Strait: Funter Bay, Admiralty Island I June 

Stephens Passage , May 

Taku Inlet r. I May 

Port Snettisham July 

Seymour Canal 

Wrangell Strait: Petersburg Creek, Mitkof Island 

Stikine River i 

Clarence Strait: I 

Eagle Creek, Prince of Wales Island j July 

Ernest Sound— I 

Point Warde, Cleveland Peninsula ' 

Anan Creek, Cleveland Peninsula 

Behm Canal— Yes Bay, Cleveland Peninsula 

Tongass Narrows— Ketchikan Creek, ReviUagigedo Island a. 



15 

20 

4 

20 



6 



1 

14 
6 
4 



Aug. 
July 
Aug. 

'.% 

...do 



8 

15 

4 

30 



July 16 



June 30 
...do... 
July 10 



July 25 



July 10 



1905. 



Fishing 
began— 



June 1 
June 15 
June 13 
June 14 
June 13 



June 6 
May 25 



Fishing 
ended — 



July 1 
June 20 
Aug. 2 
July 30 
July 28 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



Jane 5 



June 20 
June 21 
June 18 
June 16 
June 15 



July 14 . June 2 
July 13 June 3 



May 15 



May 12 

July 25 ....do.., 

...do.., 

...do.., 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.., 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do... 



Sept. 15 

Sept. 17 I 

July 20 June 27 
Sept. 7 



Sept. 7 



Sept. 15 
Sept. 7 

do... 

Aug. 4 



May 15 
May 8 
May 15 



May 8 
do... 



I June 29 
May 17 



Sept. 4 



I 



. Apr. 13 



I 



July 15 



Sept. 15 
June 20 
Sept. 15 



June 30 

....do... 

...do... 



Sept. 16 
July 27 



Apr. 18 



May 12 

July 1 



June 26 
do ... 



June 29 



June 20 



July — 

"kay'M 

June 22 

June 27 
July 2 



Fishing 
ended— 



Aug. 3 

Aug. 7 
July 31 

Do. 
July 26 
July 24 



July 7 
Aug. 13 



July 30 

Do. 

Do. 
July 12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July 1 
July 12 

June 30 
July 28 



Sept. 18 
Sept. 22 

Sept 22 



July 15 

Oct. — 

June 19 

July 22 

July 28 
July 23 



a 1900, June 12 to July 22. 
b 1900, June 23 to July 25. 
c 1900, June 18 to July 25. 
d 1900, June 18 to June 29 
« 1900. June 5 to June 28. 

/ 1896. May 25 to June 25; 1807, May 26 to July 27; 1900, June 1 to July 10. 

9 1800, May 5 to June 30; 1891, April 27 to June 30; 1892, cannery closed; 1803. May 2 to June 30; 1894, May 11 to June 30; 
1895. May 15 to June 29; 1896, May 15 to June 30; 1897, May 10 to June 30. 
A 1898, June 10 to July 10. 

i 1896, May 25 to June 25; 1897. May 28 to June 28; 1900. May 8 to June 26. 
i 1806, May 15 to June 22; 1897. May 15 to June 22; 1900, March 14 to June 28. 
'^1892. July 15 to September 1. 
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30. OncorhynchuB kiautch (Walbaum). Silver Salmon; Coho, (PI. xxxi and xxxn.) 

The coho is common in Southeast Alaska and as far north at least as Karluk. It also occurs in Bristol 
Bay and probably in the Yukon. Nelson (1887) records it from St. Michael and Norton Sound, where 
he says the run in the streams begins about September 1. The first examples seen by us were caught 
June 19, by trolling in the outer harbor at Nanaimo. After that date the fish was seen at most of the 
canneries visited, being in greatest abundance, however, at those canneries visited late in August. 

Dr. Gilbert, speaking of this species at Unalaska, says: 

Two young were seined at Unalaska, June 16, 1890, the smaller of which, 190 mm. long, shows 
very conspicuous parr-marks. These have disappeared in the larger specimen, 225 mm. long, which 
has also assumed more the proportions and appearance of the adult. In this specimen the spots are 
more distinct than in the aault, being large, well defined, and close-set on head, back and dorsal fin, 
and the caudal fin is very indistinctly marked, the faint spots being confined to the outer rays of both 
lobes. It is a male with the testes so well developed as to make it Very probable that it would have 
sought the spawning-grounds within a few months. Three smaller specimens were taken in Herendeen 
Ba^ July 5. The smallest of these is 145 mm., the largest 185 mm. long. The distal half of the dorsal 
fin is black with the exception of the last two rays, which are entirely white. 

Mr. Rutter found the young common in sloughs aloiig the edge of Karluk River near its source 
May 22. Forty-one specimens taken on that date were each about 1.25 inches long, 16 others were 2.8 
to 6 inches long. He gives the life color of a 6-inch specimen taken from the ocean June 18 as follows: 

Back olive brown thickly spotted with black; dorsal dusky except that the last ray is pale; tip 
of caudal dusky; the dusky portion greater on lobes; a specimen photographed to-day has distinct parr- 
marks; pectoral yellowish; caudal also yellowish by transmitted light; ins somewhat golden. 

Under normal conditions the coho is the last salmon to appear, the run in Southeast Alaska usually 
not beginning until after all the other species have gone. 

The run of cohos at Nushagak is usually not large during the canning season, but is said to be 
larger later in the year. In Nelson Lagoon (Bristol Bay) there is a run in August, too late to be utilized 
by the canneries. There is said to be a good run in Bear River (Bristol Bay) in July and August. The 
species seems to be fairly abundant among the Aleutian Islands, as evidenced by the fact that, in Sep- 
tember, 1906, a Japanese vessel secured 1,500 fish about Attn Island; and it is stated that other vessels 
secured about the same number earlier in the season. At Alitak (Kodiak Island) the run begins about 
the latter part of August; it is chiefly in Silver Salmon Bay. The species occurs also at Yakutat. At 
Dundas Bay the first coho seen in 1906 appeared on July 1. 

In size, the coho ranks third among the Pacific salmon. The following table gives the lengths 
and weights of 556 individuals, representing 11 different localities. The longest fish was 33 inches in 
total length, the shortest, 20.75 inches; the heaviest weighed 15 pounds, the lightest, 3 pounds. The 
average length of the males (235) was 28.29 inches, of the females (321), 27.53 inches. The average 
weight of the males was 9.03 pounds, of the females, 8.86 pounds. 

Lengths and Weights of Coho Salmon. 



Locality. 



Nichols Bay 

Hessa Inlet 

Home Bay, Klawak. 



Shipley Bay... 

Hunter Bay 
Stream) 

Yakutat 



Num- 
ber 
exam- 
lined. 



Length. 



(Nutkwa 



Pillar Bay. 



Nanaimo 

Karta Bay.. 

Dundas Bay. 
ChignikBay. 



26 

78 I 

44 I 

56 , 

35 ' 

65 

54 

51 

49 

51 

16 

6 

4 

7 

21 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 



9 

(f 
9 
cf 
9 

9 

9 

9 

cf 
9 
cf 
cf 
cf 
9 
cf 
9 



Sex. 



I 



Maxi- 
mum. 



Inches. 
31.75 
30.75 
33.00 
30.50 
30.50 
29.75 
31.00 
29.75 
30.50 
29.50 
30.00 
29.00 
33.00 
29.00 
22.50 
26.50 



I 



Mini- 
mum. 



Inches. 
26.50 
24.50 
26.00 
20.75 
25.50 
24.25 
24.25 
22.75 
24.00 
23.26 
23.00 
24.00 
27.00 
26.75 
21.50 
26.50 



Average. 



Inches. 
29.14 
28.29 
29.59 
27.99 
28.64 
27.58 
27.84 
26.82 
27.67 
26.54 
26.56 
27.50 
29.75 
27.58 
22.00 
26.50 
27.17 
27.25 
29.63 
28.50 



Weight. 



Maxi- Mini- 
mum. ! mum. 



IA>s. 
14.00 
12.25 
14.00 
12.00 
15.00 
n.50 
13.00 
11.00 
12.00 
11.50 
12.00 
ILOO 
11.75 
&25 
4.25 
7.00 



Lbs. 
6.00 
5.00 
7.60 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.26 
7.00 
3.00 
7.00 



Average. 



Lbs. 

10.71 
9.65 

10.97 
9.85 
9.95 
8.70 
8.35 
7.66 
9.11 
8.31 
7.88 
8.67 
9.62 
58 
63 
7.00 
8.00 
8.50 

12.50 

10.00 



Total 
num- 
ber 
exam- 
ined. 



7. 
3. 



) 



104 
100 
100 
105 
100 
22 
11 



I Average 
length. 



Inches. 
28.50 

28.69 

27.96 

27.34 

27.10 

26.81 

28.82 



2 

2 

8 ' 27. 13 
2 ' 29.06 



Average 
weight. 



Lbs. 
9.84 

10.34 

9.14 

8.02 

8.71 

8.09 

8.75 



8.13 
11.25 
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As a food fish the coho occupies a high rank. The flesh is less firm than that of the red salmon and 
the scales fall off more readily when the fish is handled; and the flesh is rather pale in color, not pos- 
sessing the deep red hue of the red salmon and the choice chinook. The flavor of the flesh, however, 
is excellent, and only the pale color keeps it from ranking with the best. The canners usually pay to 
the fishermen the same price for the cohos that they pay for reds. 

The coho is canned as *'coho" or "medium red." The first of these names is entirely proper and 
appropriate, as is also the second, unless possibly it might be objected to as suggesting that the contents 
of the can is really the red or sockeye salmon of a color somewhat less red than usual. To the trade, 
however, these two names have come to have a definite and well-understood meaning. They are not, 
eo far as we are informed, ever applied to any other species, and we regard them as wholly satisfactory 
trade names. 

Commercially the coho is at present, next to the king, the least important of the 5 species found in 
Alaska. In 1906 the total catch was 984,804 fish, yielding 113,054 cases, valued at $392,251. 

The Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Coho Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906. 

Note.— The fact that the name of a river Is given does not necessarily mean that fishing is carried on in the river 
itself; in many instances the fishing station is in the vicinity of the stream and its name has oeen used in order to locate 
the stream more clearly. The dates given do not necessarily mean the beginning and ending of the run for each stream, 
as the fish may have been running for some time before the cannery men were able to fish the stream and the pack may 
have been obtained and fishing stopx)ed before the end of the season. 



Waters. 



1900. 



Fishing 
began — 



Bering Sea. 



NushagakBay. 
Kvichak River. . 
Naknek River. . 
Ugaguk River.. 
Ugagshik River. 



CentrcU Alaska. 



Lagoon and River. 
Kodiak Island: 

Karluk 

AlltakBay 

Cook Inlet (Kasilof) 

Prince William Sound f> 



Southeast Alaska. 



Fishing 
ended— 



1904. 



Fishing 
began — 



Fishing 
ended— 



June 21 
July 20 



July 24 
July 25 



June 25 
July 27 



Aug. 4 
Aug. 3 



Aug. 3 
Aug. 25 



July 1 



Aug. 12 
Sept. 21 



Aug. 10 



Aug. 21 
Aug. 27 
May 27 



Sept. 30 
Sept. 3 
Aug. 4 



Aug. 29 
Oct. 2 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 12 
Oct. 3 



Yakutat Bay i I Aug. 29 

Situk River I i do. . 

Ankau River I ' , Aug. 30 

Ankau Slough I Aug. 27 

Ahmklin River i Aug. 30 

Ahmklin Slough 

Lituya Bay 

Surge Bay, Yakobi Island 

Takanis Bay, Yakobi Island 

Cape Edward, off Chicagof Island 

Portlock Harbor, Chicagof Island 

Cross Sound: Taylor Bay 

Lisianskl Strait i 

KochUkeine (?) 

Porcupine (?) 

Icy Strait: 

Dundas Bay \ 

Glacier Bay— Bartlett Bay | Aug. 20 

Pleasant Island 

Excursion Inlet 

Port Frederick, Chichagof Island 

Lynn Canal 

Chilkoot Inlet and River ' June 20 

Chilkat Inlet and River Aug. 23 Sept. 23 

Eagle River 

Lena Cove | 

Point Louise I 

Auk Bay i 



1905. 



_i. 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



Fishing 
ended— 



Fishing 
began— 



July 10 July 30 I July 11 

June 17 July 28 ' 

(«) 

.- (») 

July 26 1 



June 15 



July 22 
Aug. 22 



Aug. 27 
Aug. 29 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 16 
July 25 
July 29 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 27 



Sept. 25 
Aug. 27 



Aug. 13 
Aug. 7 
July 16 



Sept. 27 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 26 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 27 

i Aug. 24 
Aug. 10 

, Aug. 27 



Aufif. 22 

— ao... 

Aug. 14 

Sept. 1 



Fishing 
ended — 



Aug. 4 

(«) 
(«) 



Sept. 12 
Sept. 2 
Aug. 13 



Aug. 6 
Aug. 13 



Sept. 30 



June 15 



June 25 



Oct. 8 



...do... 
.\ug. 2() 
June 22 



Aug. 13 
Aug. 27 

Sept. 13 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 9 



Oct. 8 
S<>pt. 17 



July 25 
Aug. 11 

, Aug*. 25* 

-JiiiySi' 

' Sept.' '3' 
I 
Sept. 5 1 
Aug. 28 
July 6 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 5 
July 27 



Aug. 20 
July 15 
July 1 
....do... 
Aug. 15 



Sept. 15 

do 

Sept. 15 
....do... 
do... 



I 



June 29 
July 4 



Sept. 25 

Do. 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 13 



Aug. 11 
Do. 

Aug. 25 

July 31 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 17 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 13 
S(>pt. 20 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 23 

Sept. 22 
Sept. 5 



a Run too late. 



6 1891, August 4 to September 14. 
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The Beginning and Ending op Commercial Fishing for Coho Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906 — Continued. 



Waters. 



1900. 



Fishing 
began— 



Aug. 14 



Aug. 14 



Southeast ilkw to— Continued. 



Chatbam Strait: 

Funter Bay, Admiralty Island I 

Freshwater Bay, Chichagof Island i 

Basket Bay, Chichagof Island 

Bay of Pillars i 

North Arm, Kulu Island. ..i 

South Arm, Kulu Island Aug. 

Tebenkof Bay— Kulu Bay. Kuiu Island. 

Stephens Passage ' 

Taku Inlet i Aug. 

Port Snettlsham ' 

Seymour Canal ' 

Frederick Sound: 

Saginaw Bay, Kuiu Island 

Hamilton Bay. Kupreanof Island 

Portage Bay. Kupreanof Island 

Cleveland Passage 

Keku Strait 

Wrangell Strait: 

Petersbuig Creek, Mitkof Island 

Blind Point, Mitkof Island 

Duncan Canal, Kupreanof Island 

Sea Otter Sound: 

Tuzekan, Prince of Wales Island 

Tokhcnl Stream, Kosdusco Island 

Iphigenla Bay: Warm Chuck, Heceta 

Island 

Tonowek Bay: 

Sarkar, Prince of Wales Island 

Nahakay. Prince of Wales Island 

OuU of Esquibel: Shineha Creek, Prince of 

Wales Island (?) 

San Alberti Bay: 

Stayne Chuck. Prince of Wales Is- 
land (?) 

Klawak Inlet, Prince of Wales Island.. 
Soda Harbor, Prince of Wales Island . . 

Big Harbor, Prince of Wales Island 

Cordova Bay: 

Sukkwan, Prince of Wales Island 

Hetta, Prince of Wales Island 

Nutkeva Inlet. Prince of Wales Island. 
Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 
Sumner Strait: 

Shiplev Bay, Kosciusko Island 

Seclusion Harbor, Kuiu Island 

Rocky Pass, Kuiu Island (?) 

Point Barrie Stream, Kupreanof Island. 

Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island 

Red Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Blind Slough, Mitkof Island 

Stikine River 

Zimovia Strait: 

Olive Bay, Etolin Island 

Thoms (old village) Stream, Wrangell 

Island 

Clarence Strait: 

Salmon Bay, Prince of Wales Island. . . 
Eagle Creek, Prince of Wales Island . . . 
Whale Passage, Prince of Wales Island. 

Lake Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Coffman Cove, Prince of Wales Island. . 
Valdemar Bay, Prince of Wales Island . 
Steamer Bay, Prince of Wales Island. . 

Rocky Bay, Prince of Walea Island 

Ratz Harbor, Prince of Wales Island . . 
Ernest Sound- 
Union Bay, Cleveland Peninsula . . . 
Vixen Point, Cleveland Peninsula.. 

Etolin Cove, Etolin Island 

Menefee Inlet, Etolin Island 

Santa Anna Bay, Cleveland Penin- 
sula 

Anan Creek, Cleveland Peninsula.. 

Doris Bay (7) 

Middle Arm (?) 

MidwayCove (?) 

Sunny Point (?) 



15 



Fishing 
ended— 



1904. 



Fishing 
began — 



June 1 
July - 
July — 



Nov. — 



Oct. 1 



Aug. 28 



July 25 



Aug. 
Aug. 



29 

8 



July 29 



July 28 



Sept. 1 



Sept. 16 



July 15 



Sept. 24 



Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 



1 
26 

6 
31 

27 

27 

1 

1 

13 
12 
28 

3 
12 
25 

1 



Aug. 5 



Sept. 12 



July 
Aug. 



29 

18 



Fishing 
ended — 



Sept. 15 
Aug. — 
Aug. — 



Sept. 15 



1905. 



1906. 



Fishing 
began— 



July 11 



Fishing Fishing 
ended— began— 



Fishing 
ended— 



Sept. 16 July 4 , Sept. 5 



Aug. 30 



Oct. 1 



Sept. 7 



Aug. 30 
Aug. 15 

'.V.'.do'.V. 



Sept. 
Aug. 



3 

8 



Sept. 16 



Aug. 23 



Sept. 30 
Sept. 15 

do... 

....do... 



Aug. 15 

do . . . 

do... 



July 



Sept. 20 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 20 



Sept. — 



Oct. 2 



Aug. 23 



Sept. 17 



Aug. 
July 
Aug. 



5 
1 

8 



Oct. 2 



July 17 Aug. 27 



Sept. 11 Sept. 15 

I 
Aug. 29 



Sept. 24 ' July 10 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 



9 

15 

9 



I 



Aug. 1 
Aug. 14 
July 27 



Sept. 13 
Sept. 10 
Aug. 25 



Sept. 15 



Aug. 25 Sept. 1 



Sept. 14 Aug. 21 ' Sept. 3 



Sept. 16 



Aug. 28 
Aug. 29 



Sept. 
Sept. 



1 
5 



Sept. 19 ' Sept. 19 



Oct. 8 

do 

Sept. 24 
Sept. 23 

Sept. 27 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 21 
Aug. 25 



Aug. 
Aug. 



17 
24 



1 
18 



Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 15 

Aug. 24 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 



Aug. 22 



Aug. 29 



Aug. 17 



6 

28 

1 



Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 



1 
23 

5 
25 

7 



Sept. 13 
Sept. 14 



Sept. 14 



Sept. 1 

do... 

do... 



.do 



Sept. 26 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 



Sept. 14 



Sept. 11 



July 29 
Aug. 25 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 



8 

2 

28 

25 

7 



Aug. 21 Sept. 3 



Aug. 10 
July 30 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 4 



Sept. 6 
Sept. 5 



Aug. 25 Sept. 15 



Sept. 15 July 1 
Sept. 4 ao... 

do... 

June 25 



Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 



9 

12 

1 



Sept. 9 
Aug. 21 
Sept. 10 



Sept. 8 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 1 



July 30 

Aug. 10 

Aug. 1 

July 1 

do... 

do 

do... 

do... 



Aug. 7 
June 25 



Sept. 
Sept. 



8 
1 



Aug. 8 Aug. 8 I Sept. 2 ' Sept. 4 



July 1 Sept. 1 



.1. 



July 1 
ao. . . 

July 17 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 25 
July 25 

Aug. 27 
July 1 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 11 
Aug. 14 
Sept. 10 



Sept. 30 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 31 

Aug. 4 

Aug. 30 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 4 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 4 
Do. 



Do. 
Do.. 

Aug. 14 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 5 

Aug. 27 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 16 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 16 
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The Beginning and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Coho Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906 — Continued. 



1900. 



1904. 



Waters. 



Soutfieast Alaska — Continued. 

Clarence Strait— Continued. 

Meyers Stream, Cleveland Peninsula. . . 
Thome Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 
Kasaan Bay — 

Karta Bay, Prince of Wales Island. 

Skowl Arm, Prince of Wales Island. 
Behm Canal— 

Naha Stream, RevUlaglgedo Island. 

Yes Bay. Cleveland Peninsula 

Checats Stream 

Smeaton Bay 

Tongass Narrows — Ward Cove, Revll- 

lagigedo Island 

Cholmondeley Sound 

Dora Bay, Prince of Wales Island. . 
Peter Johnson Stream (Dolomi) , Prince 

of Wales Island 

Moira Sound- 
North Arm, Prince of Wales Island. 

Shalclair, Prince of Wales Island. . . 

Browns, Prince of Wales Island 

South Arm— 

Keegan stream, Prince of Wales 

Island 

Old Johnson Stream, Prince of 

Wales Island 

Nichols Passage— 

Oravina Bay, Gravina Island 

Bostwick Inlet, Gravina Island 

Hemlock Island, off Annette Island. 

Tain, Annette Island 

Tamgas Harbor, Annette Island 

Nadyaeer, Annette Island 

Revillagigedo Channel: 

George Inlet, Revillagigedo Island 

Hassler Harbor, Annette Island 

Nancy Haines (?) 

Duke Island 

Kah Shakes Cove 

Foggy Bay 



Fishing Fishing 
b^an— ended— 



Fishing 
b^fan— 



Fishing 
ended— 



1905. 



liX)6. 



Fishing 
began— 



Fishing I Fishing 
ended— ' began— 



Aug. 30 ! Sept. 20 , 



:"!; 



Fishing 
ended— 



Sept. 
Sept. 



3 
4 



Aug. 15 
Aug. 4 



Sept. 3 
Sept. 6 



Aug. 11 
July 26 



July 13 



Sept. 17 
Sept. 7 



Sept. 7 



July 15 
Sept. 3 



Sept. 1 
Sept. 3 



Aug. 20 , Sept. 15 



July 28 



Sept. 1 



July 16 I Sept. 15 



Aug. 4 Sept. 2 



Aug. 
Aug. 



5 
3 



July 19 

Aug. 19 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 12 



Aug. 11 



Nov. 
Sept. 



7 
5 



Sept. 8 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 8 

do... 



July 23 I 
July 30 ' 
July 31 

June 30 

July 13 



Sept. 4 
July 25 



Sept. 4 



Aug. 22 
Sept. 3 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 9 



Sept. 6 July 7 
Aug. 28 



Sept. 1 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 13 



Sept. 9 



July 11 
July 13 



Aug. 3 
Aug. 12 



Aug. 10 



Sept. 
Sept. 



5 
3 



Sept. 10 



Sept. 1 ; Sept. 3 



Aug. 7 



Sept. 
Sept. 



2 
1 



Aug. 8 
July 24 
Sept. 7 

July 6 



Sept. 14 

Sept. 1 , Aug. 8 
I July 24 



Sept. 6 
Oct. 30 
Sept. 15 

Sept. 14 

Sept. 8 



Sept. 6 
Sept. 3 



Sept. 15 
Aug. 20 
Sept. 8 

Sept. 1 

Sept. 19 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 23 



31. Oncorhynchus nerka (Walbaum) Red Salmon; Redfiah; Socheye; Bluehach Salition. 

(PI. XXXIII — XXXVI.) 

This species also is of wide distribution. On the American coast its range extends from southern 
Oregon to Bering Sea. The most southern stream from which it has been reported is the Sacramento, 
from which it was recorded by Dr. Jordan in 1880, but it is not known whether he actually examined 
a specimen. In 1899 Mr. F. M. Chamberlain, of the Bureau of Fisheries, identified a single specimen 
which he obtained at Baird as belonging to this species. During the very extended study of the sal- 
mon of the Sacramento River by Mr. Rutter, no examples were seen by him. It is certain, therefore, 
that if this species of salmon occurs in the Sacramento River at all it is very rare. 

The fishermen on the coast of Humboldt County, Cal., obtain a salmon which they call blueback or 
sockeye. The statistical report shows that the catch in 1899 was 21,600 pounds, and that of 1904 was 
272,840 pounds. WTiether these fish are really the blueback, or red, salmon is questionable. Eel River, 
Humboldt County, is the stream on which this fishery is located, and it has never been known as a 
blueback salmon stream. It is not known to have any lakes in its headwaters to which this species 
could resort for spawning purposes. Whether the blueback salmon occurs in it or not, therefore, must 
be regarded as a subject for future investigation. The same may be said regarding the Klamath River. 

The Columbia is the most southern river in which this species is known to run in any nimibeis. For- 
merly, and up perhaps to about 1890, there was a considerable run in the Columbia, and important 
spawning beds existed in the headwaters of that river, particularly at Wallowa Lake in Or^on and the 
Payette lakes and the Sawtooth lakes in Idaho. A few bluebacks are seen at each of these lakes each 
season now, but they are only a pitiful remnant of the great schools that formerly came to them at spawn- 
ing time. North of the Columbia the next blueback salmon stream is the Quiniault on the coast of 
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Washington. At one time this was said to be an excellent blueback stream, able to supply to the In- 
dians of the Quiniault Reservation a large part of their food. It is said that there is still a small run 
here. There is also a small run in Ozette Lake, just south of Cape Flattery. 

Of the streams tributary to Puget Sound the only ones in which the sockeye, as this salmon is usually 
called in that region, is known to nm are the Lake Washington system of lakes, the Skagit and, pos- 
sibly, the Snohomish, the Stillaguamish, and the Nooksak. The only one of these, however, in which 
there is any considerable ruji is the Skagit, which the fish ascend to reach Baker Lake for spawning 
purposes. Doubtless the greatest of all the sockeye streams is the Fraser River. Ever since the 
early days of the salmon canning industry on our western coast the Fraser has been famous for the enor- 
mous runs of sockeyes which ascend that great river to the lakes at its headwaters. 

Going northward from the Fraser we find several streams in British Columbia in which the sockeyes 
run in considerable numbers. The principal of these are the Skeena, Rivers Inlet, Naas, Lowe Inlet, 
Dean Channel, Namu Harbor, Bella Coola, Smith Inlet, Alert Bay, and Albemi Canal. It is !)y far 
the most abundant and most important salmon in British Columbia waters. In Alaska, where it is 
known as the redfish, red salmon, or sockeye, it is abundant and runs in great numbers in all 
suitable streams. In Southeast Alaska the following are the most important red salmon streams: Naha, 
Boca de Quadra, Yes Bay, Nowiskay, Keegan, Peter Johnson, Klawak, Hessa, Hetta, Hunter Bay, 
Chilkat, Taku, Chilkoot, Karta, Thome Bay, Stikine, etc.; in Central Alaska, Alsek, Copper, Afognak, 
Karluk, Alitak, Chignik, Knik, and Sushitna; in the Bristol Bay region, the L^gashik, Naknek, 
Kvichak, Nushagak, and Wood. The red salmon is said to ascend the Yukon, at least to Caribou 
Crossing, but we have seen no specimens from that river and do not know whether there is any con- 
siderable run in it. Nor do we know whether the species occurs in the Kuskokwim, the Kobuk, or any 
stream north of the Nushagak. On the Asiatic side the red salmon is known to occur at Bering Island 
and in all suitable streams south to Japan. 

This species of salmon is peculiar in that it rarely or never ascends a stream that has not one or 
more lakes at its headwaters. Its spawning beds are invariably in small streams tributary to lakes 
or, rarely, in the lakes themselves. No red salmon is known to have spawned in any stream not con- 
nected with a lake. Some have been seen occasionally in the lower part of a stream which had no 
lake in its course, but it is believed such individuals soon discovered their mistake and promptly 
returned downstream in search of the proper water. The only instances of this kind which have 
come under the personal observation of the senior author are the following: In August, 1903, while 
at Sitka, he saw a red salmon speared by an Indian in Indian River near the bridge, which, however, 
is only a short distance above the mouth of the stream; it is understood there is no lake in this stream. 
The other case is that of Gold Fork, a tributary of Payette River, Idaho. While at Payette Lake in 
September, 1894, he learned, on what he believes to be entirely trustworthy evidence, that red salmon 
are sometimes seen in the mouth of that stream, but that they soon return and ascend the main fork 
of the Payette, which comes from Big Payette Lake, in whose inlet there were formerly important 
spawning beds. The origin and significance of this peculiar habit are not known. The problem is 
one worthy of investigation. 

The red salmon is the neatest and most symmetrical of the salmon. In the sea, or when fresh 
run, it is clear sky blue on the back and upper part of the sides, shading to clean silvery white below 
and on belly. Soon after entering the river for the purpose of spawning, the color of the head changes 
to a rich olive, the back and sides to crimson and finally to a dark blood red, richest in the males, and 
the belly a dirty white. Some of the scales become dark edged and the middle of the side shows the 
darkest red, but unevenly. At the same time the flesh becomes spongy, the 8calf« embedded, the 
back somewhat humped, and the jaws hooked and otherwise distorted. 

The run of the red salmon in Alaska begins usually in June; in Bering Sea and Central Alaska 
early in June or even in May, while in Southeast Alaska it is one to three weeks later. The earliest 
recorded date we have is May 6, for Eyak and the Copper River region. In Bering Sea the run is 
usually over by the end of July, in Central Alaska and Prince William Sound by the end of August, 
and in Southeast Alaska by the 10th of September or earlier. The period of the run of red salmon in 
different parts of Alaska, so far as the records show it, is given in the table on page 264. 
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The Beginning and Ending op Commercial Fishing for Red Salmon at Various FisniNa 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906. 

Note.— The fact that the name of a river is given does not necessarily mean that fishing is carried on in the river itself; 
In many instances the fishing station is in the vicinity of the stream and its name has been used in order to locate the station 
more clearly. The dates given do not necessarily mean the beginning and ending of the run for each stream, as the fish may 
have been running for some time before the cannerymen were able to fish the stream and the pack may have been secured 
and fishing stopped before the end of the run. « 



1900. 



1904. 



1905. 



1906. 



Waters. 



Bering Sea. 

Nushagak Bay 

Igushik River 

Wood River 

Kvichak River. 

Naknek Rfver 

Ugaguk River 

Ugashik River 

Nelsons Lagoon 



Central Alaska. 



Chignlk Lagoon and River. 
Kodlak Island: 

Karluk 

Red River 

Little River 

AlitakBay 

Koshuak. 

Uganik River 

\^^terfaU8 

South End 

Cook Inlet (Kasilof ) 

Prince William Sound: a 

Chenega Stream 

BiUysflole 

Miners River 

Ishman River 

Eyak Lake and River 

Mountain Slough 

Copper River 

Pet« Dahl Slough 

Gus Wilson Slough 

Castle Slough 

Peter Walhalla Slough. 

O. Stevens Slough 

Martin River 

Little River 

Italian Flats 

Big Bar. 

Snag Point 

Chllkat River 



Fishing 
began— 



Fishing ; Fishing 
ended— , began— 



June 20 < July 25 



June 23 
June 18 
July 1 
June 21 



June 6 



Aug. 1 
July 28 
July 25 
July 29 



Aug. 19 



June 4 I Sept. 21 



June 8 I Aug. 13 



June — 



Aug. 10 



June 8 
June 28 
July 1 
June 21 
Jime 22 
June 25 
June 26 



June 8 

June 6 
June 1 
May 30 
Juno 15 
May 30 
June 5 



Aug. 2 
May 27 



Jul 



So. 
do. 



May 6 



May 6 



May 6 

QO... 

...do... 
...do... 



SofUheatt Alaska. 



May 6 



Yakutat Bay 

Situk River 

Ankau River , 

Ankau Slough 

Ahmklin River , 

Li tuya Bay 

Surge Bay, Yakobi Island 

Takanls Bay. Yakobi Island 

Cape Edward, off Chicagof Island . 
Portlock Harbor, Chicagof Inland. 

Redoubt Bay, Baranof Island 

Necker Bay, Baranof Island 

Red fish Bay, Baranof Island 

Cross Soimd: 

Cape Spencer 

Taylor Bav 

Lisianskl {strait 

James Bay (?) 

Koohtakeme (?) 

Porcupine (?) 

Icy Strait: 

Dimdas Bay 

Glacier Bay— Bartlett Bay 

Pleasant Island 

Lynn Canal 

Chilkoot Inlet iind River 

Chllkat Inlet and River 



'Jc 



June 25 



,. July 12 
I July 25 



Aug. 7 



Aug. 22 
Sept. 1 



June 1 



June 15 
July 5 
July 10 
July 6 



Fishing Fishing 
ended— ] b^an— 



Aug. 4 
July 28 
July 31 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 2 
July 25 
Aug. 1 



June 5 
June 21 



Aug. 14 

Sept. 30 
July 27 
July 24 
Sept. 3 
June 17 
Aug. 3 



June 13 
June 14 
June 23 
June 13 



June 10 

June 5 
May 29 
May 27 
June 18 



Aug. 10 
Aug. 4 

July 30 

'.'.'.do'.'.'. 



July 18 



July 3 



July 12 
June 30 
...do... 
July 10 



Julv 25 



July 10 



July 30 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 17 



June 22 
June 22 



June 22 
July 26' 



Aug. 12 



June 22 



Aug. 24 
Aug'.'24' 



June 12 
July 7 



May 28 



July 27 
June 10 



Fishing 
ended— 



July 28 
July 14 



Aug. 2 
July 30 
July 25 
July 28 



Aug. 13 

Sept. 25 
July 17 
July 19 
Aug. 21 



July 
Aug. 



5 
8 



July 13 



Aug. 2 
July 28 



May 15 July 25 



May 15 



July 25 



June 7 
June 20 
June 12 
June 21 I 
Aug. 16 
June 20 1 
...do...' 
...do...! 



Aug. 9 
July 2« 
Aug. 4 
July 6 
Aug. 16 
Auc. 29 

July 29' 



Aug. 24 
Aug. '26 



Fishing Fishing 
began — , ended — 



June 5 
June 16 
June 22 
June 20 
June 21 
June 15 
June 18 
June 15 



June 7 

June 15 
June 7 
June 8 
July 3 



June 16 
July 13 



June 3 

July 30 
July — 
July — 



May 12 

do... 

do... 

do.. . 

...do... 



Ma 



kV 12 

do... 

do... 



May 12 

July 1 



June 13 
June 1 
June 20 
June IS 
June 4 



June 26 
...do... 
July 4 
Aug. 25 



Aug. 24 



June 16 

July 15 Aug. 10 ' do... 



June 30 
July 25 
,...ao.. . 



Aug. 25 



June 21 Aug. 27 1 
July 28 Aug. 3 
July 27 July 29 
June 20 I Aug. 13 
June 25 



June 15 
June 25 
July 10 
June 24 



8 



Oct 
' do .. 

I Sept. 17 
I Sept. 23 



June 20 
June 21 
June 22 



Aug. 3 
July 30 
Sept. 15 



July 15 
June 27 



Aug. 15 
Sept. 15 



June W 
July 9 

June 26 
June 28 
July 1 
June 29 
do... 



Aug. 4 
July 20 
July 27 
Aug. 7 
July 31 
July 25 
Julv 31 
July 24 



Aug. 14 

Sept. 13 
July 15 
July 7 
Sept. 4 

July 17 
Aug. 27 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 
Aug. — 
Aug. — 

July 30 
Do. 

June 30 
Do. 

July 12 



Do. 
Aug. 1 
July 12 

June 30 
July 28 



June 26 
Aug. 8 
July 31 
Aug. 9 
Do. 

Aug. U 
July 22 
July 11 
Aog. 25 

July 25 
Aug. 10 

July 2 
Aug. 28 
July 31 



Aug. 
July 



1 
9 



July 30 
July 31 
Aug. 23 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 10 



o 1891, June 16 to July 13. 
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The Beginning and EKt>iKo op Commercial Fishing for Red Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906— Continued. 



1900. 



Waters. 



Fishing Fishing 
began— ended— 



Southeast ^2a«to— Continued. 



July 1 I Sept. 7 



Juno 25 • Sept. 



June 1 
June 22 
...do... 
July — 



Lynn Canal— Continued. 

Eagle River 

Tee Harbor 

Lena Cove 

Point Louise 

Auk Bay 

Chatham Strait: 

Funter Bay, Admiralty Island 

Basket Bay, Chlchagof Island 

Sttkoh Bav, Chichagof Island. 

Peril Strait 

Red Blufl Bay, Baranof Island. 

•Gut Bav, Baranof Island 

Bay of Pillars— South Arm, Kuiu 
Island June 25 

Tebenkof Bay: 

Aleck Stream, Kuiu Island 

Kuiu Bay, Kuiu Island. 

Stephens Passage: 

Taku Inlet June 20 

Port Snettisham. July 9 

Frederick Sound: 

Portage Bay, Kupreanof Island Sept. 1 Sept. 

Cleveland Passace 

Wrangell Strait: Petenbiug 'Creek,Mitkof 

Island June 29 i Aug. 



Aug. 7 



1904. 



1905. 



1906. 



Fishing Fishing ; Fishing Fishing FUhing Fishing 
began— ended— began— ended— began— ended— 



July 
July 



1 
9 ' 



Sept. 15 
Aug. 25 

Aug. — 

Aug* 25 

Aug. 10 



June 19 I July 25 
June 25 • Sept. 7 



Aug. 12 
July 27 



July 
July 



1 

4 



....do. 
Aug. 



July 
July 



5 , Aug. 26 



12 
9 



Aug. 
Sept. 



Duncan Canal, Kupreanof Island 

Sea Otter Sound: Tokhini Stream, Kosci- 
usko Island 

Iphigenia Bay: Warm Chuck, Heoeta Island > July 

Tonowek Bay: 

Sarkar, Prince of Wales Island June 19 Aug 4 June 7 | Sept. 20 

Nahakay, Prince of Wales Island 

San Albert! Bay: , 

Klawak Intet, Prince of Wales Island..: June 17 * Aug. 24 June 14 Au^. 25 
Soda Harbor, Prince of Wales Island ' 

Cordova Bay: i 

Hetta, Prince of Wales Island ' June 17 . Aug. 23 June 14 , Sept. 10 

Klakas Inlet, Prince of Wales Island July 13' do.. 

Hunter Bay, Prince of Wales Island..., do do.. 

Hessa Inlet, Prince of Wales Island ■ Aug. 15; do.. 



Nichols Bay, Prince of Wales Island ! July 13 



Sumner Strait: 

Shipley Bay, Koaduako Island 

Calder and £lcopdam Bay, Prince of 

Waiea Island 

Point Barrie Stream, Kupreanof Islauid. 

Red Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Totem Bay, Prince of Wales Island 

Blind Slough, Mitkof Island 

Stikine River 

Zimovia Strait: Thorns (old village) Stream, 

Wrangell Island 

Clarence Strait: 

Salmon Bay, Prince of Wales Island . . . 

Eae^ Creek, Prince of Wales Island 

Whale Passage. Prince of Wales Island. 

Lake Bay, Pnnce of Wales Island 

Valdemar Bay, Prince of Wales Island. 

Rocky Bay, Etolln Island 

Rats Harbor, Prince of Wales Island . . 
Ernest Sound- 
Union Bay, Cleveland Peninsula . . . 
Point Warde, Cleveland Peninsula. 
.\nan Creek. Cleveland Peninsula.. . 
Meyers Stream, Cleveland Peninsula 



Jane 27 ' Aug. 14 July 4 



...do... 
Aug. 25 



July 5 Aug. 5 



July 28 ' Sept. 28 
June 26 Aug. 20 
June 27 Aug. 19 
Aug. 28 I Aug. 28 
Sept. 1 Sept. 1 



June 26 
June 18 



Aug. 1 
July 27 



I 



June 27 
July 5 



I 



Aug. 15 
Aug. 30 



July 1 
Aug. 12 
July 27 



Aug. 15 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 27 



July 



...do 



Sept. 15 June 21 Sept. 6 



Sept. 15 

do... 

Aug. 25 



June 19 Sept. 16 June 21 Do. 



July 10 
June 30 



Aug. 10 



June 20 
...do... 



.\Ug. 30 



"6, 



July 10 .\ug. 20 June 25 

I 

June 10 



June 15 
July 1 



..do. 
..do. 



Aug. 
1 Aug. 



1 
25 



►o. 
Do. 
July 20 



do. 
do. 



July 17 



Aug. 27 



June 26 
June 27 

July 12 
July 8 

June 13 
July 6 

June 14 
Aug. 29 



July 
July 



3 
2 



Aug. 
Aug. 



4 
11 



Aug. 9 
Aug. 17 

July 30 

Aug. 31 July 14 Aug. 22 

June 15 Aug. 4 



.1 



Aug. 22 
Aug. 17 

Aug. 23 
Sent. 11 



June 20 Aug. 20 



June 14 Sept. 9 
July 12 I Aug. 20 
July *" 



10 
July 20 
July 10 



.-do. 
...do. 
...do. 



June 20 

■jid'y'T 

July "is" 

July 8 



June 27 
...do.... 



Aug. 25 
Aug. 22 



July 1 
June 29 



June 22 I Aug. 24 July 4 
' June 20 



June 25 
June 30 
July 1 
...do... 



Sept. 

do. 

...do. 
...do. 



Jiuie 15 
June 22 

July'i 



July 19 Aug. 18 



July 1 
July 30 



Sept. 8 Sept. 8 



July 27 

July 2 

July 17 

Thome Bay, Prince of Wales Island...; , Aug. 1 



July 1 Sept. 1 



Kasaan Bay— 

Karta Bav, Prince of Wales Island. 
Twelvemiie Arm, Kina Stream, 

Prince of Wales Island 

Skowl Arm, Prince of Wales I.sland 

Behm Canal- 
Helm Bay, Cleveland Passage 

Naha Stream, Re villagigedo Island.' July 

Yes Bay, Cleveland Peninsula Jnly 14 

Chiclcamin River 

Checatsstream July 13 



Sept. 3 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 5 
July 31 



Aug. 23 
Aug. 31 



Aug. 4 

Jnly .31 

Sept. 4 
Do. 

Sept. 4 

Do. 
Aug. 11 



July 28 
July 23 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 



June 19 Aug. 20 July 9 July 17 ! June 13 Aug. 17 



Aug. — Sept. — 



1 Sept. 21 

Sept. 17 July 16 Aug. 19 

Aug. 15 Aug. 22 

Aug. 15 July 11 Aug. 17 



June 18 
do... 

July 23 

July '26* 



Do. 
Sept. 5 

July ?9 

.\ug. 20 



July 17 Aug. 3 
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The Bboinnino and Ending of Commercial Fishing for Red Salmon at Various Fishing 

Stations in Alaska, 1900 and 1904-1906 — Continued. 



Waters. 



SotUheast ilkwiba— Continued. 

Clarence Strait— Continued. 

TongaBS Narrows — Ward Cove, Revll- 

la^gedo Island 

Chobnondeley Sound 

Dora Bay, Prince of Wales Island. 
Peter Johnson Stream (Dolomi), Prince 

of Wales Island 

Molrp- Sound — 

North Arm. Prince of Wales Island 
Shalclair, Prince of Wales Island.. . 

Browns, Prince of Wales Island 

South Arm— 

Kegan Stream, Prince of Wales 

Island 

Nowiskay Stream, Pnnce of 

Wales Island 

Old Johnson Stream, Prince of 

Wales Island 

Nichols Passage— 

Bostwick Inlet, Oravina Island 

Tain, Annette island 

Tamgas Harbor, Annette Island 

ReyillagCgedo Channel: 

Oeorgp Inlet, ReviUagigedo Island 

Carroll Inlet, Revillagigedo Island 

Thome Arm. Revillagigedo Island 

Hassler Harbor, Annette Island 

Duke Island 

Boca de Quadra 

Kah Shakes Cove 



1900. 



1904. 



1905. 



I 



1906. 



Fishing 



Fishing ' Fishing I Fishing Fishing Fishing I Fishing Fishing 



began— ended— began— i ended— began— ended— ' began— ended— 




Aug. 5 
July 26 
July 9 



Aug. 11 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 20 



July 13 , Sept. 13 
July 14 I Aug. 22 



July 7 
July 8 



July 
July 



12 
10 



July 12 
....do... 



Sept. 2 
...do... 



I 



July 13 do 



Sept. 1 
Aug. I 



Sept. 3 Sept. 7 
July 15 I Sept. 9 
July 16 I Aug. 31 

July 7 ! Sept. 5 
Aug. 14 I Aug. 21 



Aug. 
Aug. 



31 
15 



Aug. 28 
July 16 
July 9 



Sept. 3 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 27 



Aug. 5 
July 11 

do. . . 

.*..do... 
July 19 
July 29 



July 11 



Sept. 1 
do.. , 

Sept. 2 

Sept. 7 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 16 



Sept. 7 



July 23 
July 30 
July n 

June 30 

July 13 



Julv 11 



July 11 I Aug. 28 
— ao do.. . 



July 13 



July 11 
July 10 

July 6 



July 12 



Sept. 1 



Aug. 24 



....do... 

do... 

July 24 



Sept. 6 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 6 

Do. 

Sept. 8 



Sept. 6 



Sept. 3 

Aug. 31 
Aug. 21 

Sept. 1 

Aug. 24 

Aug. 31 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 23 



Although the red salmon run is somewhat later than that of the king, the two species are sometimes 
found together. Writing of his observations in 1890, Dr. Gilbert says: 

It appeared constantly associated with the king salmon. It was taken by trolling in Departure 
Bay, Vancouver Island, May 10 to 13; was seined in small numbers at Unalaska May 24 to 27, and was 
abundant there June 16. It had not begun to run at Nushagak June 3, but the young with parr marks 
still evident, ranging in size from 95 to 115 mm. , were very abundant. These were doubtless descending 
the rivers to the sea and were probably about 20 months old. On July 5, young avera^ng slightly 
larger than the above were taken in salt water at Herendeen Bay, Alaskan Peninsula. These ranged 
from 120 to 130 mm. in total length. The color is deeper and less silvery than in the Nushagak examples 
and the parr marks have almost wholly disappeared. 

The beginning of the run in any given stream is fairly constant, the variation being within narrow 
limits. The duration of the run is for a shorter period in the northern region than it is farther south. 
In Bristol Bay and Central Alaska it lasts only six weeks or less, while in Southeast Alaska it continues 
about two months. 

The number of red salmon running in any given stream is constant from year to year only within 
rather wide limits. It is believed by most fishermen and canners that every fourth year any given 
stream is apt to have a larger run than in any of the three other years of the series. In a general way 
this belief seems to be borne out by statistics; when specific cases are examined, however, the nile 
appears of doubtful application. For example, the catch of red salmon in the Ugashik River for the 
last six years has been as follows: 769,002 fish in 1901; 1,640,973 in 1902; 1,703,536 in 1903; 564,492 in 
1904; 432,779 in 1905; and 152,140 in 1906. As the nin was large in 1902 it should have been large in 
1906, but it was the smallest ever known. Judging from the run of 1903, that for 1907 ought to be a 
large one. Information regarding it will be awaited with interest. 

In Nushagak Bay and Wood River the run was very large in 1905. four traps in Wood River furnishing 
over 800,000 fish, while many thousands more were turned loose. In 1906 these same traps produced 
only about 200,000 fish, and three additional traps operated in the same region produced about 100,000 
more, giving a total for Wood River for 1906 of about 300,000 as against more than 800,000 for 1905. 
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Although the price of red salmon was higher in 1906 than in 1905, and every effort was made to secure 
a large pack in the Bristol Bay region, the total niunber of red salmon cases fell 120,000 short of the 
pack of 1905. There are, however, so many factors entering into the conditions which determine the 
size of the pack in Bristol Bay that it is not safe to make any positive statement as to whether the catch 
has reached its limit. As has been said by Jordan and Evermann, "A wise administration of the fisheries 
will permit the taking of the largest number of fish compatible with the maintenance of the supply, 
and will permit their capture by the cheapest method which is not wasteful." But when it becomes 
apparent that the run is decreasing and that the fishery is permanently impaired, the catch should in 
some way be limited and ample opportunity be given to rehabilitate the fishery. 

In size the red salmon ranks third among the five Pacific species of the genus. During the recent 
investigations a total of 1,390 red salmon from as many different places as possible were measured and 
weighed. The results, which are given in detail in the accompanying table, may be summarized as 
follows: For the males — ^Maximum length, 32 inches; minimimi, 15.5; average, 27.81. Maximum 
weight, 11 pounds; minimum, 1.75; average, 7.43. For the females — ^Maximum length, 30 inches; 
minimum, 20.25; average, 24.87. Maximum weight, 11 pounds; minimum, 2; average, 5.78. For 
both males and females — Average length, 26.36 inches; average weight, 6.57 pounds. It is therefore 
safe to say that the red salmon of Alaska averages a trifle more than 6.5 pounds in weight. 

At Chignik Bay is occasionally taken a small red salmon locally known as the ' ' Arctic salmon"*' which 
is considerably smaller than the average for that region. On August 9, 1903, the senior author found 
and examined at the two canneries on Chignik Bay 13 examples of this fish, 12 of the 13 being males. 
The maximum and minimum lengths of the males were 19.38 and 15.86 inches, and the average 17.35; 
extreme weight 2.71 and 1.71 pounds, average 2.2 pounds. The single female was 22.63 inches long 
and weighed 4.63 pounds. These fish are not a different species, but evidently merely precocious indi- 
viduals such as are found among the chinook salmon on the Columbia River, where mature small males 
are not infrequent. The fact that all but one of these so-called "Arctic salmon'*' were males shows them 
to be dwarfs of the same character. The opinion of local fishermen that this small salmon is peculiar 
to Chignik Bay is not borne out by the facts, as similar small fish were seen at Alitak, Karluk, and other 
places. 

In various small lakes in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia is found a dwarf form of 
the Alaska red salmon known variously as small redfish, little redfish, Kennerly's salmon, or walla. 
The list of lakes in which this fish is known to occur is as follows: Alturas, Pettit, Redfish and Big Pay- 
ette lakes in Idaho; Wallowa Lake in Oregon; Washington, Sammamish, Ozette, and possibly, Amer- 
ican and Chelan lakes in Washington; Chiloweyuck, Nicola, Franyois, Fraser, Okanagan, and Kootenai 
lakes in British Columbia. And recently during the investigations conducted by Mr. Chamberlain in 
the vicinity of Loring, Alaska, 2 or 3 examples of the little redfish were found in Patching Lake. This is 
a small lake in the Naha basin. In its outlet is a falls which fish from the sea can not ascend. Redfish 
fry from the Fortmann Hatchery had been planted in the lake, and it can not, therefore, be definitely 
known whether this specimen was one of the planted fish, dwarfed by the unfavorable environment, 
or one of a native race or form long landlocked in the lake. 

The so-called little redfish does not appear to differ structurally from the larger form. It is mature, 
however, both males and females, at a length of a foot or less, and, like the ordinary red salmon, spawns 
only once, after which it dies. Recent observations by the senior author, and consideration of all the 
known facts concerning these little redfish, convince him that they do not come up from the sea, but are 
landlocked in the lakes in which they occur. 

Next to the humpback the red is the most abundant salmon in Alaska — indeed, it is probable that, 
during the last 20 years, it has been no less numerous than the humpback. Commercially it is by far 
the most valuable salmon in Alaska. The total catch of 1906 was 19,53^,761 fish, representing 1,540,856 
cases, valued at $5,720,291. The total number of salmon of all species handled in Alaska in 1906 was 
31,756,335, representing 2,341,587 cases, valued at $8,152,665. From these figures it is seen that the red 
salmon constitute more than 61 per cent of the catch, 65 per cent of the pack, and 70 per cent of the 
value. And in every year previous to 1906 the red salmon constituted even a larger proportion of the 
entire catch, as the utilization of the cheaper species has developed only within recent years. 

B.B.F.1906— 17 
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Lengths and Weights of Red Salmon. 



Locality and date. 



Fish 
exam- 
ined. 



Nushagak 

Koggiung 

Wood River 

Ugaguk River 

Naknek River 

Ugasbik River 

Chignik, Aug. 9 

Karluk, Aug. 15 

Pyramid Harbor, July 15 . 

Klawak, Aug. 25 

Hetta Bay, Aug. 9 

Karta Bay, July 10 



93 
28 

121 
80 
76 
24 
74 
82 
52 
48 
76 
52 
80 
74 
79 

121 
17 
14 
11 
72 
13 
89 
11 
3 



Length. 



Sex. 



rf 

9 
<f 
9 
S 
9 
<f 
9 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 

(f 
9 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 

cf 

9 



Maxi- 
mum. 



Inches 
30.00 
29.00 
31.00 
29.00 
29.00 
26.25 
32.00 
30.00 
30.5 
29.00 
30.50 
29.00 
30.35 
29.25 
27.25 
27.00 
28.75 
28.25 
28.75 
26.25 
26.5 
26.00 
29.00 
27.00 



Mini- 
mum. 

Inches J 
22.75 
2L25 
25.00 



Average. 



"' 



24. 
22. 
20. 



26.00 

25.75 

26.5 

23.00 

26.00 

24.5 

20.5 

21.5 

15.5 

20.25 

24.5 

24.25 

19.5 

20.75 

22.5 

21.00 

26.5 

26.00 



Inches. 
27.63 
25.45 
28.589 
25.779 
26.569 
24.072 
28.629 
27.167 
28.58 
26.828 
28.605 
26.55 
30.18 
23.054 
25.19 
23.88 
26.97 
26.535 
25.12 
23.38 
22.94 
23.705 
27.545 
26.5 



Weight. 



Maxi- I Mini- 
mum. I mum. 



Total 
fish 
exam- 
ined. 




Average 
length. 



Inches. 
27.127 

27.470 

25.97 

27.85 

27.74 

.27.771 

26.83 

24.397 

26.773 

24.96 

23.60 

27.32 



Average 
wei^t. 



Pounds. 
7.466 

7.225 

6.25 

7.636 

7.63 

7.361 

7.51 

5.06 

7.056 

4.00 

4.825 

7.000 



32. Salxno darkii (Richardson). Alaska Cutthroat TrouL (PI. xv, fig. 1, and pi. xxxvn.) 

In 1881 Dr. Bean recorded this trout as Salmo pwpuratus from Sitka, St. Paul (Rodiak Island), 
and '^ northern Alaska. ' ' Not until the investigations were made on which this report is based had any 
other specimens been recorded from Alaska or any Alaskan specimens come into the hands of any ichthy- 
ologist. Doubtless anglers and others knew of the presence in Alaska of a species of cutthroat trout. 
Indeed, officers and members of the civilian staff of the Fisheries steamer Albatross state that they have 
found cutthroat trout at various places in Southeast Alaska and that specimens were forwarded to the 
Bureau. These, however, seem to have been lost en route, as they were never received at Washington. 

During the recent investigations cutthroat trout were obtained at the following places: San Mateo 
Lake near Union Bay, Vancouver Island (June 22); lake at Courtney, Union Bay (June 22); Karta Bay 
stream (July 11); Pablof Falls, Freshwater Bay (July 25); Silver Bay Creek near Sitka (July 29); Kla- 
wak Creek (August 26), and Naha stream near Loring (August 30). Other specimens were obtained in 
the vicinity of Loring in 1903, and again in 1904 and 1905, and numerous fine specimens were collected 
in Lake McDonald and vicinity by Mr. J. S. Burcham in 1905. 

In all of these places the cutthroat trout was fairly common, apparently most abundant at Loring, 
Lake McDonald, and Klawak. It doubtless occurs in many other streams and lakes in Southeast Alaska. 
Just how far north it extends has not been definitely determined. We did not find it north of Sitka. 
We have a photograph, taken by Mr. R. W. Stone, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and furnished by Mr. 
Frank Hess, also of the Survey, showing a number of trout and salmon caught September 25, 1904, at 
Katatla, Controller Bay, in a stream about one-fourth of a mile from the beach. Among the fish shown 
is one that is evidently a cutthroat or a rainbow trout. 

The following notes were taken on specimens from various places : 

No. 02809, taken with fiy by Dr. Evermann in Lake San Mateo, Vancouver Island, a female 
14.5 inches long, weight one pound, not nearly ready to spawn. Color in life, top of head, back and side 
to base of pectoral thickly covered with small, somewhat stellate black spots, those on head and nape 
roundish; cheek with about 7 black spots — 2 or 3 on upper part of opercle; dorsal and caudal with 
numerous oblong black spots; 3 spots on adipose dorsal; anal with black spots less numerous than on 
caudal and dorsal ; ventrals pale rosy, the outer ray with a series of small black spots; pectorals pale rosy 
on inner rays, the outer dusky; cheek and opercle with rosy; some rosy on side of lower jaw; belly 
dusky, slightly rosy; throat with a broad, rich red dash on each side; tip of lower jaw black; side silvery 
with bronze wash; the black spots on back and side about evenly distributed, those on caudal peduncle 
largest. When first taken out of the water the whole fish except belly appeared quite dark. 
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Another specimen (no. 02810) from the same place, an immature male 9.5 inches long, was similar 
in life color to the one above described, except that there were no spots on ventrals, and cheeks and 
opercles were more spotted, there being 3 or 4 spots on preopercle and the same number on opercle. 

An example (no. 02811), 11 inches long, from Courtney Lake, was a male somewhat more mature 
than no. 02810, and its color was similar, except that the spots on side of head were less numerous, 
being but 4 on upper part of cheek, 2 on preopercle and 4 on upper part of opercle. On no. 02810 the 
spots extended farther down; scales about 165. 

Another example (no. 02812), 6 inches long, from same place, is profusely spotted like the others 
and shows traces of parr marks. The red on throat present, but not distinct. 

A fine 13-inch example, taken July 11 by Lieutenant Mitchell in Karta Bay Stream a short distance 
above the mouth, when fresh was dark olive on back, side silvery, belly white; back and upper four- 
fifths of side profusely covered with small irregular black spots; side of head with a few small round 
black spots; cheek and middle of side with pale rosy wash; throat with light red wash; . fins all dark; 
dorsal and caudal with many large black spots; anal a little paler and with fewer spots; ventrals still 
paler, black inside; pectoral dark, with 2 or 3 small black spots. Dorsal 10; anal 12. 

A 9.5-inch specimen (no. 02944), weighing 4 ounces, caught by Dr. Evermann at Pablof Falls, 
July 25, was in life yellowish green on back and upper part of side; middle of side slightly rosy, belly 
silvery; back with close-set small roundish black spots; side with Isu^er black spots; top of head and 
cheek with small round black spots; opercle somewhat rosy; throat rich red. 

Another was silvery, dark, profusely spotted with black, and with the red on throat very distinct. 

No. 03021, taken at Klawak, August 26, had the body and head profusely and uniformly covered 
with large, irregular black spots; fins all densely spotted. 

Two 7.5-inch specimens (2 and 2.5 ounces each), taken by Lieutenant Mitchell and Chief Engineer 
Crater at Silver Bay near Sitka, had the spots confined chiefly to back and side above lateral line and 
head; caudal peduncle with more spots; very little red showing on throat of second, none on first; 
side somewhat rosy, cheek also. It may be that these are young steelheads. 

We have critically examined more than 30 excellent examples of cutthroat trout from the vicinity 
of Yes Bay and Loring, and many other specimens from those places, Klawak, and elsewhere, in 
Southeast Alaska, have passed through our hands. An example 14.5 inches long from Lake McDonald 
may be regarded as typical: Head 4.4; depth 4.4; eye in head 6.5; snout 3.5; maxillary 1.9, reaching 
slightly past orbit; pectoral 1.8; least depth of caudal peduncle 2.4; scales about 146. Body robust, 
not greatly compressed, the caudal peduncle stout; head rather long and conic; snout rather long 
and pointed. Entire body covered somewhat profusely with small stellate black spots, less numerous 
On head, where they are more nearly round. Dorsal, anal, and caudal fins profusely spotted; pectoral 
with a few spots, ventrals plain; ventrals and anal slightly tipped with yellow; a bright red dash 
on the throat. 

The Alaska cutthroat is close to the Alaska rainbow and may not be always readily distinguished 
from it. We believe them to be distinct species, however. The cutthroat may be distinguished by 
its red throat, more stellate black spot«, longer head, longer maxillary, less brightly tipped ventral and 
anal fins, and smaller scales. The number of scales in the lateral line runs from 140 to 180, while in the 
rainbow it runs from 120 to 140. The cutthroat is not as large as the rainbow, the largest example seen 
by us being only 14.5 inches long. The numerous examples examined range in length from 6 to 14.5 
inches. At Klawak local anglers stated that the cutthroat does not attain as large size as the rainbow 
of the same stream, and this statement was borne out by our own observations at that place; also at 
Loring and Lake McDonald. 

The Alaska cutthroat trout ranks high as a game fish, though not equaling the rainbow. It is a much 
better game fish than the Dolly Varden or salmon trout. It strikes with more vim, fights more viciously, 
dives more deeply, ranges more widely, and is much more apt to jump; but when once out of the water 
it is more quiet than the Dolly Varden. It takes the fly readily, but of course the baited hook is more 
attractive. 

Mr. A. B. Alexander and the senior writer of this report visited San Mateo Lake June 22 expressly to 
obtain examples of this trout. At first we rowed about over the lake some time, trying different appar- 
ently likely places with different kinds of flies and, finally, other lures. One slight strike was gotten 
in the upper end of the lake, but no others until we reached a small cove on the south side, where 
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Mr. Alexander got a fine 9.5-inch example at the surface. A little later another fine cxampile was 
hooked at a depth of about 6 feet. It fought very vigomuely, uaually bearing down very hard, then 
circling about rapidly, leaping slightly, then bearing down t^in and circling again, and coming along- 
side, and finally breaking away — the penalty we paid for being without a landing net. This fish was 
estimated to be 19 inches loi^. A few minutes later another was hooked in 4 feet of water, and, thou^ 
given no opportunity Ui play, showed itself able to make a good fight. Later each of ua got one good 
strike, but failed to land the fish. Local anglers call these "black-epeckled trout." 

The examples taken at Pablof Falls had little opportunity to show their fightii^ power on account 
of the very turbulent water and the vast number of salmon and Dolly Varden trout which crowded 
upon them. 

Mr. Crater reported thatthe three which he bN>k in Naha Stream were very satisfactory as game fish. 

As a food-fish the Alaska cutthroat is delicious — tar superior to the Dolly Varden and not inferior 
to the Alaska rainbow. The flesh is firm, flaky, and rich in oil, with a most agreeable flavor. 

This trout inhabits both streams and lakes. At Loring it occura in both. At Yes Bay the finest 
examples were obtained from the stream between Lake McDonald and the bay. Those from Klawak 
came from the stream below the lake. 

In Alaska this species isusuallyknownaa the black-speckled trout, blackspotted trout, or cutthroai. 

33. Salmo gairdneii (Richardaan). SUelhead Trout. (PI. xxxvm,) 

The first records of steelhead trout in Alaska are those by Dr. Bean from Sitka and from St. Paul. 
Kodiak Island (1S8I), and Mountain Lake near Mount Tongass (1883). 

The species seems to be widely distributed in Alaska, although definite records are not numerous. 
Captain Moser states that it occurs at all seasons at Afognak Island, but in greatest numbers during 
the coho run. It is believed to winter in the lakes and to descend to the sea soon after the 
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fltreamsopen in the spring. He further says that steelheads were first noticed in the vicinity of Pyramid 
Harbor in 1900 and that they have not been noted at Chekats. Several specimens were spcured at 
Chilkoot Inlet, August 20 to September S, and an occasional example is seen at Point Highfield. 

On March 26, 1903, two steelheads — the first of the spring run — were caught in a gill net at the 
Fortmann Hatchery. On April 26 two others with shrunken stomachs and well -developed eggs and 
milt were taken at the same place. On May 8 steelheads were spawning in Naha Stream below Dorr 
Falls, On May 10 about one dozen were observed to be spawning in Steelhead Creek near I«ring. 
The temperature of the stream was between 38° and 39°; the surface temperature of Naha Bay was 
40° to 43°, About all these fish had disappeared by May 17, On May 23 about 30 steelheads (mostly 
spent females) were taken in a seine in Naha Stream abtive Dorr Falls. At one haul of the seine in a 
hole below the falls alx>ut the same number were taken, among them several ripe males and females. 
On July 8 several fish believed to Ite steelheads were seen in the river above the lake. July 26 many 
steelhead fry were seen dying on the sandbar* in Karta River, where they were entrapped by the receding 
waters. The same occurrence was observed in Flume Creek near Loring, where, on August 12. 1904, 
Mr. H, C. Fasaett picked up 73 steelhead fry from the margin of the pool under the dam built below 
the falls to supply water lo the ilume. Others were observed at various places in the dry bed of the 
stream where they had been left hy receding waters. The next day 87 steelhead fry were collected 
under similar conditions. These fry measured 29 to 36 mm. 
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Two adult Bteelheads were taken in Hot Springs Creek, Bell Islaiid. These with several others 
were in a deep pool where they had been left by falling water as they were returning from their spawning 
beds in the lake about a mile farther up the stream. Examples are also reported from the Pacific Cold 
Storage Company at Taku Harbor. On August 14 a few were seined at Karluk, where they are reported 
not to be common. May 26 to 30 Mr. Claudius Wallich found them spawning in the stream at the 
head of Lake McDonald . Qu ite a number were observed . On May 24 to 27 , 1904 , Mr . F . M . Chamberlain 
found them spawning ijj Steelhead Creek near Loring, also in Naha River above Dorr Falls. The 
temperature of the water in the creek was 56® to 57°, that of the river being 50°. No steelheads were 
noticed in a small branch of Steelhead Creek, where the temperature was 45.° 

One example (no. 02813; scales about 150), 10 inches long, was caught with hook and line June 22 
in Courtney Lake at Union Bay. A few examples were seen in the cannery at Point Highiield July 13 
and at Taku Harbor July 14. A female 17 inches long and weighing 1 pound 10 ounces was caught at 
Snug Harbor August 6. 

The center of abundance of the steelhead is evidently the Columbia River. Mr. F. M. Warren, sr., 
of Portland, reports that the run in the Columbia, Rogue, and other Oregon rivers was large in 1902 and 
1903. The first spring run in 1903 was about June 20 and continued two days, the fish averaging only 7 
pounds. The fish of the later run (in August) were much larger, averaging about 15 pounds. A few 
may be taken in the Columbia any day in the year. The largest one of which we have a definite record 
was caught at Corbett, on the Columbia River, by Reed Brothers. It was seen by Mr. J. N. Wisner and 
weighed 42 pounds. Reed Brothers state that they often get steelheads of that size. 

On September 11 many steelheads were seen in Mr. Warren's cold-storage plant at Goble, on the 
Columbia. They were then being caught in traps near by. At this time it was difficult to tell males 
from females. A female examined showed the roe to be very immature, indicating that spawning would 
probably not have occurred before February or March. 

One hundred and five examples were measured and weighed*. The lengths varied from 31 to 46 
inches and the weights from 10.5 to 32.5 pounds. The average length was 37.03 inches and the average 
weight 18.48 pounds. Several examined at Pyramid Harbor in August were 26 to 32 inches long and 
weighed 9.5 to 13.5 pounds. One taken at Bell Island was 33 inches long and weighed 9 pounds. 

In September and October, 1897, Mr. A. B. Alexander, of this Bureau, examined a large number of 
steelheads at the Cascades and at Celilo, on the Columbia River. Many were seen, September 18 and 
19, ascending the falls. In all 4,179 were examined; of these, 1,531 were males and 2,648 females; 476 
males and 900 females were regarded as well developed and ready to spawn within a month or six weeks. 

This ripening of the steelhead in the fall is probably unusual. All other observations indicate that 
this species is a spring spawner. In the headwaters of Salmon River, in Idaho, it spawns in early spring — 
usually in May and June. In Alaska, so far as known, it spawns early in the spring. 

It is not always easy to distinguish the steelhead from the cutthroat or the rainbow trout; it is par- 
ticularly difficult, if not impossible, to do so in the fry and fingerling stages. The adult Alaska steel- 
head has larger scales, a shorter head, and a smaller eye than the Alaska cutthroat; it is also less pro- 
fusely covered with black spots, the tail is more nearly square, and there is no red on the throat. From 
the Alaska rainbow trout it may usually be distinguished by the smaller eye, somewhat smaller scales, 
less brilliant coloration, and relative absence of black spots except on upper part of side and on dorsal 
and caudal fins. 

The steelhead reaches a much larger size than either the cutthroat or the rainbow. On the Columbia 
it is of much commercial importance. In Alaska it is a valuable food fish, though it is not abundant 
enough to be of as great importance as any of the species of salmon. It lends itself well to the canning 
process and is a nutritious and very palatable article thus prepared. It is, however, most valuable as 
a fresh fish, especially when distant shipments are necessary. There is no member of the salmon family 
which can be handled more satisfactorily in cold storage than the steelhead. Its size, trim shape, firm 
fiesh, and superior keeping qualities fit it admirably for treatment in this way. 

34. Salzxxo irideus (Gibbons). Alaska Rainbow Trout. (PI. xxxix.) 

The rainbow trout has not previously been reported from Alaska, except by Bean in 1881 from 
Sitka, although its presence in Southeai't Alaska was known to various officers of the Albatross and local 
anglers. No specimens, however, had been collected or had come into the hands of any naturalist. 
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ItwastheKforeagreatpleRsure to UB to find rainbow trout innt least twoof thestreamx vmtedin 1903 — 
the Naha Stream at Loring and Klawak River at Klawak. On Augurt 30 Chief Engineer Crater and 
Paymaster McMillan caught 13 fine examples in Naha Stream, the largest about 16 inches long and weigh- 
ing about 2 pounds. On August 26 Dr. Evermann took 2 good ones in Klawak Stream above the 
lag?on. Mr. Thompson, the storekeeper at Klawak, reported that he had recently taken in this sb^am 
arainlmw trout that was 32 inches long. Mr. H. F. Swift eayE that he caught one in 1878 which weighed 
S pounds. He says that he has seen iieveral. each weighing a« much as 5 pounds. 

On August 3, 1901, Dr. C. St. J. Butler and Lieut. Hugh Rodman (i>oth then of the Albatrosi) caught 
a number of rainbow trout in a stream flowing into Hanas Bay. Ohichagof Island, Chatham Stmil. 
near Killisnoo. Mr. J. A. Kerr, of Seattle, informs us tliat rainlx>w trout are abundant in Powell River 
at the upper end of Tuxada Island, where they can be takeu from June tintil late in the fall. About 
the end of August 110 were caught. He eays the ."pecie.H occurs als>at Thome Bay. Mr. Chamberlain 
reports them to bo common in Naha Stream near Loring, where he has seen esample? 2 feet long. 

During the investigations at Yes Bay in 1905 Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Burcliam foimd the rainbow 
troutquiteabundant, particularly in the outlet of Lake McDonald. On June 9, 1906. Mr. Sidney Paige, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, forwarded to the Bureau from Knik, Alaska, three small example;' of 
rainlxiw trout which had been taken in Cottonwood Creek. This stream enters Knik Arm near ils head, 
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which is at the head of Cook Inlet, in north latitude about 61° 30'. It is more than probable that the 
trout photographed at Katatla by Mr. Stone and already referred to in the discussion of the cutthroat 
trout was a rainbow. 

The above-named localities are, therefore, the only Alaskan localities in which the rainbow trout is 
definitely known to occur. There are no records for the Kodiak region, the Aleutian Islands, or any 
waters in or north of the Alaskan Peninsula. It is quite certain, however, that further investigation 
will demonstrate its presence in many Alaskan streams in whicli it is not now known to occur. 

ftlielher the rainbow trout of Alaska is distinct from typical Snimo iruleui (of San Leandiu Creek. 
California) we are not prepared to say. and we provisionally identify our specimens with that species. 
reserving a final decision until we liave more material for comparison. 

A typical example of tlie Alaska rainbow is no, A272 (4569), 23 inches long, from Lake McDonald. 
September 7, 1905, It may be de«cril>ed as follows: 

Head 3.R in length; depth 4.4; eye6inhead; 8nout2,9; maxillary 1.5. long and narrow, extending 
far beyond orbit; pectoral l.fi; Imdy considerably compressed; head long, conic; snout long and 
pointed; least depth of caudal peduncle equaling length of snout; tail square, but slightly forked. 

Color in alcohol: Entire biwly cloficly <i)Vered with very distinct small black spots, quite as numerous 
below lateral line as above; head with relatively few roundish black Bi>iil!', al>oul20or 25 on cheek and 
opercle; lina all black spoiled, the epota less numerous on pectorals and ventrals; ventrals, anal, and 
dor!«kl tipped with yellowish; middle of siile and cheek witli a broad nify band; no red on throat; 
scale-s 134. 

An example JO inches long from Cottonwood Creek, Knik .\mi, is dc-icribed as follows: 

Head 4.5 in length; depth 4,3; eye4,75 in head; snc>ut4.75; maxilbrj- 1.9; scales about 120. 
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Body compreesed; caudal peduncle deep; head rather eboFt; maxillary extending scarcely beyond 

eye; teelh fairly strong on maxillary, premaxillariBs, palatines, vomer, mandible, and tongue, those 

Body rather profusely covered with small black spots most numerous above lateral line; top and 
upper part of side oE bead with few small round black spots; dorsal and caudal with black spots; anal 
dusky, unspotted; pectorals and ventrala immaculate; aide with a red stripe in life. 

Two other somewhat smaller specimens possess the same characters. 

An example (no. 3020) from Klawak in life had on the side a broad rich rosy band extending 
across the cheek and along the lateral line to base of caudal fin; no red on throat; back and side pro- 
fusely spotted with small round black spots, quite uniformly distributed; caudal fin and peduncle 
thickly spotted. 

We have examined 34 other sfiecimens of rainbow trout from Sontheast Alaska and find them to 
agree essentially with the specimens above described. Most of them are from Lake McDonald and 
vicinity, where they were collected in 1905 by Mr. Burcham. Numerous other examples were examined 
in 1903 at Klawak and Loring. Occasionally an individual in prime condition shows mure or less red 
or orange on the throat, but ordinarily this mark is indistinct or wholly absent. The bright tip of the 
anal, ventral, and dorsal hns, however, is usually present, and this, together with the large scales, 
absence of red on the throat, and rosy side, will usually suffice to distinguish the Alaska rainbow from 
the Alaska cutthroat, though the two species are exceedingly close to each other. The rainbow attains 
the larger size. The largest examples seen by us were about 2 feet long. One taken at Klawak was 32 
inches long, and, as already stated, Mr. H, F. Swift says he has seen several weighed 5 pounds and one 
that weighed 8 pounds. 

The Alaska rainbow trout stands easily among the finest of game fishee. It is certainly one of 
the best, it not the best, in Alaska. Expert anglers fisbing in Naha Stream, at Yes Bay and Klawak, pro- 
nounce it the gameat trout they have ever caught. It takes the fly readily, not with a dash or rush, but 
rather quietly. When once hooked, however, it fighla most savagely, jumping often, and is very hard 
to wear out. 

36. CiiatiTotiier uamaTOUBh (Walbaum). Great Laktg Trout; Lake Trmit . 

The lake trout is doubtless found in all suitable waters in the Yukon basin. An individual weighing 
T.25]M]unds was taken in Lake Bennett, one of 11 pounds at Log Cabin, and we have seen specimens from 
Tagish Arm and Lake Atlin. An example was caught by Dr. Harold Heath in Summit Lake at White 
Pass, July 20, and one of good size was taken in Tagish Arm near Caribou Crossing July 19, by trolling, 
which is the usual method of capture. Townsend (1837) records this species from a lake at the head of 



Kobuk River, and states that it reaches a length of 3.5 feet or more. He did not find it in the Kobnk 
River. The fish apparently attains as largo size in Alaska as in the Great Lakes, for examples weighing 
30 to 40 pounds have been reported. It is of considerable commwcial importance in this region, large 
numbers being shipped, particularly from Lake Atlin, to Dawson. 

The lake tmut can be readily distinguished from all other Alaskan Salmonidie by the presence 
of a raised crest behind the head of the vomer and free from its shaft, and by the color, which is dark 
gray, sometimes pale, sometimes almost black, everywhere with rounded paler spots which are often 
reddish tinged; head usually verm iculated above: dorsal and caudal reticulate with darker. 
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86. Salvelinus malma (Walbaum). Dolly Varden Trout; Salmon TrovJt; Western Charr. (H. XL.) 

This is the most abundant trout in Alaska. It swarms in every stream and lake about the islands 
from the Columbia to Bering Sea, and was seen by us at practically all places visited. It is particularly 
abundant about the canneries, where it feeds ravenously on the salmon eggs and other refuse from 
canning operations. 

Our field notes make specific mention of the Dolly Varden trout as seen at the following places: Fort 
Rupert (abundant), stream at head of lake at Boca de Quadra (very abundant), Metlakahtla (seined), 
Karta Bay (in Alaska Packers Association trap), Cleveland Passage (seined many, 5 to 14 inches long), 
Taku Inlet cannery (several seen), Chilkoot cannery (very abundant), Taku, Dewey Lake near Skagway 
(common, but very small), Funter Bay (seined 4), Killisnoo, Sitkoh Bay, Dundas Bay (many seined and 
many seen in salmon trap), Pablof Falls (many seined and many caught on hook and line), Indian River 
at Sitka (several fine ones taken on hook and line, July 28), creek at Silver Bay near Sitka (many taken on 
hook July 29), Afognak Falls (abundant August 3), Karluk, Uyak, and Alitak. 

On September 9, 1904, Mr. Hess, of the Geological Survey, found Dolly Varden trout 8 to 10 inches 
long in Big Minook Creek 10 miles from Rampart. They were abundant and were spawning. Every one 
examined contained parasites in the air bladder. On September 5, 1903, Mr. Hess obtained this trout in 
Niukluk River near Council. In October, 1905, the Bureau received 5 examples, 5.87 to 8.87 inches long, 
from Mr. S. P. Robins, of Rampart, who had caught them in Mynook Creek, a tributary of the Yukon. 

At Afognak Falls on August 3, various parties from the Albatross caught many Dolly Varden trout and 
salmon by using a gang of 3 hooks tied together. The fish were so thick that they were readily hooked as 
the gang was dragged through the water. 

Near Skagway is a small lake called Dewey Lalce, which is some distance above sea level. It is said to 
be impossible now for fish to reach it from the sea, yet Dolly Varden trout occur in this lake in some num- 
bers. They are very small, only a few inches long, and more brightly colored than those from salt 
water. In a small stream near Unalaska these trout are found above what is now an impassable falls. 
They never exceed a few inches in length, and are very richly colored. They were described as new in 
1873 by Cope who called them Salmo tudes. 

Previous Alaskan records for this trout are — Cope (1873), Captains Harbor, Unalaska. Bean 
(1882): Sitka; Old Sitka; Port Althrop; Chugachik Bay, and Refuge Cove, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, 
Kodiak Island; Humboldt Harbor and Little Koniushi Island, Shumagins; Iliuliuk and Nateekin 
Bay, Unalaska; Kyska Harbor; St. Michael; Unalaklik; Hotham inlet; Port Clarence; Cape Lisbume; 
Arctic Ocean. Gilbert (1895), Unalaska Island. Gilbert says "a small stream entering Captains 
Harbor, Unalaska Island, has a series of impassable cascades aggregating several hundred feet in height. 
Above these falls the trout are very abimdant, but are dwarfed in size and remarkably brilliant in 
coloration. They seem to reach no larger size than 8 inches". Cantwell (1885) Kobuk River. Mur- 
doch (1885), near mouth of Colville River and at Pergniak. Nelson (1887), Golsova River. Scofield 
(1899), Port Clarence, Point Hope, and Herschel Island. 

The Dolly Varden trout attains a weight probably of 25 pounds, though the largest seen by us in 
Alaska weighed less than 4 pounds. The maximum length of those we saw was 21.5 inches. 

The average weight of 64 fish weighed at Pablof Falls was 1.5 ounces; length, 7 inches. 

Twenty-four were examined at Snug Harbor, 16 males and 8 females. The males averaged 14.84 
inches long and 11.28 ounces in weight; females, 17 inches long and 9.44 ounces in weight. 

Four males and 12 females were examined at Karta Bay. The males averaged 14.375 inches long 
and 1.125 pounds in weight; females 15.77 inches long and 1.54 pounds in weight. 

At Chignik Bay 15 males averaged 16.2 inches long and 1 pound 12 ounces in weight; 2 females, 
17.75 inches long and 2.5 pounds in weight. 

The 16 examined at Karta Bay were all that were found in a trap with about 300 to 400 sockeyes, 2 
cohoes, and 3 starry flounders. 

In the quiet portion of the Home Stream at Point Ellis (really a part of the upper end of a small lake), 
Dolly Varden trout were very abundant August 22. In one pool, 2 to 6 feet deep and 25 feet wide, we 
saw 500 to 600. They ranged in length from a few inches to 2 feet. They were certainly spawning, and 
they were not paired off but were all in a bunch. As one would swim over some clean gravel it would 
turn on its side and rub against the bottom, evidently to press out the eggs or milt. 
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In Heckman Lake, August 30, many were seen jumping. 

In the Bristol Bay region this species appears to reach a larger size than elsewhere in Alaska. On July 
4, 1906, Mr. John N. Cobb measured and weighed 27 examples (14 males and 13 females) from the Nushat- 
gak River. The laigest male was 29.25 inches long and weighed 8.5 pounds; another that was 29.75 
inches long weighed only 7.5 pounds. The largest female was 26.75 inches long and weighed 7 pounds, 
while another 27.25 inches long weighed but 6 pounds. The average of the 14 males was: Length 27 
inches, weight 6.93 pounds; females, length 25.6 inches, weight 6.2 pounds. On July 19 Mr. Cobb 
examined 5 males and 1 female from the same river. These ran from 18 to 19 inches in length and 1.25 to 
2 pounds in weight. 

The salmon trout, to call it by another of its names, is the most persistent and destructive enemy 
of the salmon eggs and fry. When the sockeye, humpback, and coho are running upstream they are 
accompanied by vast numbers of salmon trout, which apparently have no other purpose than feeding upon 
their eggs. And the trout are quite as persistent in ascending rapids and jumping falls as are the 
salmon themselves. Not only during the spawning time do the trout remain, but so long as the eggs 
are to be found; and after the eggs have hatched the fry and fingerlings fall a ready prey to this 
voracious trout, which pursues them not only in the streams and lakes but down to salt water, where 
the destruction continues until the salmon have grown too laige to be eaten. 

On August 3, among the salmon at Afognak Falls, were hundreds — perhaps thousands — of the trout, 
all trying just as hard and just as successfully to ascend the falls. They jumped surprisingly well, 
sometimes it seemed even better than the salmon; even little ones not over 6 inches long would jump 
beautifully, and could maintain themselves in the vertical current quite well. Every possible resting 
pool, however small, had trout in it, and in the larger ones trout and salmon were mixed. There were 
some very large trout, and in a pool above the falls several of good size were seen. 

Similar conditions were observed at Pablof Harbor, a small arm of Freshwater Bay, Chichagof 
Island, July 25. Into the head of this small bay empties Pablof stream, a small creek perhaps 50 feet 
wide. Near its mouth is a falls where the water drops by broken stages some 20 or 25 feet at low tide, 
but less at high tide. Below this falls were hundreds of humpbacks with a good many sockeyes and a 
few cohoes and dogs, all trying to get over the falls. With them were hundreds — ^perhaps thousands — 
of Dolly Varden trout and a good many cutthroat trout, all trying equally hard to ascend the falls. 
They could be seen in great numbers lying in the pools below or swinuning about, or making heroic 
efforts to scale the falls. Every pool or possible resting place in the falls was literally packed with 
trout, 2 or 3 layers deep where the water permitted, all with their heads upstream. Among them 
in the larger pools was an occasional salmon. 

The trout could be seen jumping quite as often as the salmon and apparently with even greater 
success in ascending the falls. They have ah advantage in their smaller size, being able to find resting 
places in the small nooks and eddies. They are able, however, to jump very well, and to maintain 
themselves against or even to ascend a practically vertical current. 

Ordinarily the Dolly Varden trout does not take high rank as a game fish; it is usually loggy, never 
jumps, and makes a poor fight. But this is not always the case; much depends upon the water, the 
particular fish, and perhaps other factors. 

One of us has found that these trout are very good fighters in the swiftly flowing waters of Idaho, 
particularly in the Salmon River and elsewhere in the Sawtooth Mountains. In Alaska they are very good 
game fish, and there is scarcely a stream or lake in that country where the angler may not find excellent 
sport with them. We have angled for them in many Alaskan waters, among which may be mentioned the 
Naha Stream and lakes near Loring, small streams near Unalaska, Indian River, and creek at Silver Bay 
near Sitka, Afognak Falls, and Pablof Falls. At the last-named place we found them unexpectedly gamey. 
A 12 to 15 inch fish in this turbulent water was able to make a fight that would delight the heart of any 
angler. Moreover, these trout rise to the fly readily, take it with a rush, and do not give up the fight until 
safe in the creel. Even when lifted from the water or placed in the landing net they continue to flop 
with great vigor, so that it is not an easy matter to remove the hook. They do not often jump from the 
water when hooked, though they occasionally do. 

The best flies were small ones of red color; those most resembling salmon spawn were the most killing. 
A fly of this kind used at Pablof Falls would scarcely touch the water before dozens of trout would vie with 
each other in frantic efforts to seize it. Occasionally a fish would discover the nature of the fly and turn 
away, but usually one of them would take it. Salmon spawn, however, is the bait that never fails. 
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Our experiences at Pablof Falls showed that '' tickling trout " is as possible in Alaska as in England. 
While fishing from a ledge out near the middle of the falls we noticed some trout resting in a relatively 
quiet pool part way up the falls. By reaching one's hand into the water and carefully touching a fish 
near the tail, then moving the hand forward, gently rubbing the belly and side, and then closing down 
upon the fish when the hand reached the head, it was possible to lift the fish out of the water without 
disturbing any of the others. In this way we secured quite a number for our creel. At first they were 
quite heedless of the hand, but when one became alarmed and, being very slick, got away, all the others 
in the pool were apt to become greatly disturbed and scurry away pellmell, going down to the foot of the 
falls. 

The ovaries of all of these trout were quite small and immature, and this was evidently not their 
spawning season. It is doubted whether their efforts to ascend these falls were actuated by a desire to 
reach their own spawning beds. The only rational explanation of their running upstream at this time is 
that it was for the purpose of reaching the spawning beds of the salmon that they might feed upon the 
salmon eggs. 

Family 14. THYMALLIDiE. The Graylings. 

37. ThymalluB signifer (Richardson). Alaska Grayling; '*TaA»e^" (Indian name). (PI. xli.) 

Very abimdant in the headwaters of the Yukon. July 18 to 20 numerous specimens were collected 
in Tagish Arm near Caribou Crossing and from Kilboume Creek, a small stream flowing into Tagish 
Arm. Others were seined in the outlet of Lake Bennett, north of the station at Caribou Crossing. At 
Lake Bennett, July 20 and 21, several small examples were seined near the head of the lake and several 
larger ones were taken with the fly. One particularly fine example (no. 2928), 15 inches long and weighing 
1 pound and 2 ounces, was taken on the hook near the railroad station at Lake Bennett. A special 
agent of the Yukon and White Pass Railroad caught several in a small lake near Ix)g Cabin, which is 
between Lake Bennett and Caribou Crossing. The fish is said to occur also in Lake Atlin and in Forty- 
mile Creek, in which it is reported to reach a very large size. 

The grayling is probably of wide distribution in northern Alaska, particularly throughout the 
Yukon basin. Mr. Frank Hess, of the Geological Survey, reports it from Sinuk River, about 35 miles 
northwest of Nome, and he was informed that it occurs in the same river 70 miles northwest of Nome. 
He found it also in Kuzitrin River 35 miles northeast of Council, in Niukluk River at Council, in 
El Dorado Creek (a tributary of Noxapaga River) 125 to 150 miles northeast of Nome, and in the 
Kugruk River 110 to 120 miles north of Nome. On August 9 he saw them spawning in streams 40 miles 
north of Fairbanks. It was found also in Kugruk River (a different stream flowing into Kotzebue 
Sound) by Mr. Fred H. Moffit, of the Geological Survey. Mr. Frank C. Schrader found it in 1902 
in Colville River and in other streams and lakes of that region. Mr. Walter C. Mendenhall, also of the 
Geological Survey, says that grayling may be found in all of the clear-water streams of the Kobuk Valley. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, reports the grayling from a small stream flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean just north of Cape Lisbume, about halfway between Kotzebue Sound and Point 
Barrow. This stream is only 12 to 15 miles long and the grayling were seen in a small pool about half- 
way up the stream. They were only a few in number and were adults 12 to 15 inches long. According 
to Mr. Nelson, grayling occur in all the streams entering Norton Sound; also in the upper tributaries 
of the Yukon some 30 to 35 miles northeast from St. Michael. They do not occur in the streams down 
in the flats, but up in the hills they are in every clear stream. Dolly Varden trout are most abundant 
in the larger streams, grayling in the smaller ones. 

The examples taken with the fly at Caribou Crossing and Lake Bennett varied in length from 4.5 
to 15 inches. The respective lengths in inches of 27 specimens measured are as follows: 4i, 4f , 5|, 6 
6i, 6J, 7, 7, 7J, 71, 7j\, 7f , 8, 8, 8i, 8J, 8i, 8J, 9, 9J, 10, 10, 10}, 11, llj, 13j, and 15 inches, the averag^ 
being nearly 8.5 inches. 

The example from which the painting was made was 12J inches long and was obtained at Caribou 
Crossing in August, 1903. 

The 15- inch example (no. 2928) from Lake Bennett was described in life as follows: 

Head 5.25 in body; depth 4.28; eye 4 in head; snout 4.6; maxillary 6; mandible 2; dorsal 21; 
anal 11, the last ray broad and firm; scales 10-93-10. 

Body elongate, compressed, highest about the origin of the dorsal, from which the contour slopes 
gradually to the slender caudal peduncle; head small, somewhat pointed; mouth terminal, moderate. 
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the maxillary extending to below middle of eye; mandible extending to nearly posterior edge of orbit; 
teeth minute, numerous in both jaws and along maxillary, none on tongue; eye large, longer than snout, 
but not equal to interorbital space. 

Scales on side about uniform in size; the caudal fin well scaled, two rows of small scales forming 
radiating feather-like projections on some of the interradial spaces of the lobes of the fin; a naked patch 
back of isthmus; scales of jugular region minute, becoming larger backward and upward. 

Dorsal fin long and high, the longest ray about 4 in body, its base 4.5; adipose fin small; longest 
ray of anal 2 in head, its base about the same length; gillrakers medium length, firm, rather stout, acute, 
6+13 and 64-12. 

Color in life, back light olive, edges of scales dark; side bluish silvery, centers of scales brightest; 
belly dull white, a dirty, rusty wash from base of ventral to lower part of pectoral; when scales rub off 
an orange color is shown; anterior part of side with 11 or 12 small blue-black spots; cheek somewhat 
rosy; membrane between rami of lower jaw black; dorsal olive, with 3 rows of rosy or purplish, lighter- 
edged, almost coalescing spots at base, above these about 6 less distinct rows of more isolated spots of 
same color; distal edge of fin purplish, posterior edge blackish above; ventrals olive, with 5 longitudinal 
purplish lines; pectoral, caudal, and anal olive, the caudal somewhat dark at base and edge. 

A 10-inch specimen and 10 others taken at Caribou Crossing, July 18, had the following colors in life: 

Back olive, the centers of scales lighter; side silvery, underlaid with olive; borders of scales dull 
golden; 10 inky black spots, irregularly arranged on anterior part of body, mostly below lateral line, 
these varying much, numbering from 3 to 17 iti the 10 specimens at hand; one specimen has 
over 70 spots, rather paler, and arranged in irregular rows, extending back to adipose dorsal; head olive, 
with bluish luster, with some gold and brassy; a blue-black blotch under rami of lower jaw; branchios- 
tegals brassy; dorsal dusky olive, upper edge blue-black, 4 rows of spots, the upper violet blue, others 
anteriorly violet, posteriorly reddish or yellowish green, a fifth partial row (6 on some), the smaller fish 
with spots less distinct; adipose dorsal dusky olive; caudal dusky with a submarginal paler streak; 
anal olive, dusky at tip; ventral dusky anteriorly, with 3 lengthwise strips of bright cream color; pectoral 
greenish; inside of opercle bluish. 

Color in alcohol (No. 2928), back and upper parts of side pearly blue, somewhat paler below, nearly 
everywhere finely punctulate with minute black dots, but especially so in a streak on each side extending 
from the base of the pectoral to origin of ventral fin; a black or dark blue streak each side of chin, almost 
concealed by fold of jaw; a few (5-10) roundish blue spots along anterior part of side; dorsal fin highly 
colored, the ground-color dark blue, interrupted by elongate elliptical pink or red spots, these extending 
in rows between rays, their long axis parallel with those of the rays, the spots also in rows parallel with 
the back, almost forming continuous lines near the base of the fin; ventrals bluish dusky, with longi- 
tudinal bright dashes; other fins dusky. 

Most of the grayling from Caribou Crossing were taken with a fly from a small pier at the mounted 
police station a few rods below the railroad bridge, in water 2 to 5 feet deep. A very small fly (black 
gnat) was used. The fish took it either at the siu^ace or when it was sunk a foot to 3 feet. The local 
anglers usually fish with the artificial fly and, of course, without any sinker, simply whipping the sur- 
face or allowing the fly to float down. Some, however, use a very light sinker and find that the grayling 
will sometimes take the fly even better when it is sunk 2 or 3 feet. Very small bits of fresh red meat 
are sometimes used and found attractive. 

Considering the small size of these fish they were quite good fighters and afforded much sport. 
Those taken in the swift water of Kilboume Creek seemed decidedly more gamy, partly, doubtless, 
on account of the current, but they were really better fighters. 

The 15-inch example from Lake Bennett was caught while we were still-fishing from a pier near 
the hotel. This fish was seen in water 4 feet deep and was repeatedly tried with various kinds of flies, 
but it paid no attention to any of them. As a last resort a small piece of fresh, led meat was placed 
on the fly, when the fish rose at once and took it greedily, proving very energetic and vigorous, and 
making a very pretty fight. 

Family 15. ARGENTIXIDiC. The Smelts. 
38. Hallotus villosuB (MQUer). Capelin. 

Eight (4 male, 4 female) specimens 3.5 to 5 inches long, collected by the Albatross at Port Chester, 
September 26, 1900, and one 4 inches long from Lorin^. 1904. 
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Recorded also by Beiui (1882) from Sitka; ChugfLchik Bay and Refuge Cove, Cook Inlet; off Marmot 
Island; St. Michael; Bering Strait; Cape Lisbume and Point Belcher, Arctic Ocean. Gilbert (1895), 
Htations 3235, 3238, and 3240, Bristol Bay. Murdoch (1885), Point Barrow. Neleon (1887), Golovina 
Bay. Turner (1686), Atka Island. Scofleld (1899), Port Clarence. 



FiQ. 13— Uallotus vlUosui (UflUer). 

The capelin is an abundant Ash in Alaska, oft«n seen in lai^e schoob on the cod grounds. It is 
one of the principal foods of the cod, as many as 40 having been found in one cod's stomach. It is 
preyed upon largely also by the halibut and by whales. It reaches a length of 10 inches or lees and 
is a very delicious food-fiah which has not as yet been utilized in Alaska to any extent. 



Fio. 14.— TbaJetchtliya padBcui (Rlobardaon). 

30. Thaleicbtbys padflcus (Richardson). Eutadion. 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Stikine River; Wrangell; Sitka; Chilkat River; and Katmai. Gilbert 
(1895), near the mouth of Nusha^ak Rivei. Not taken by us. 



Fio. 15.— Oamerui tholdcbthrs (Ayre*). 

40. OsnieruathaleldithyB(Ayrea). Caii/omia Smell. 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) from Nushagak River, from which he again obtained 5 examples in 
•m. Thoy are 2.5, 2.75. 2.87, 3, 3.63 inches long, respectively. The laj^eat and one other have the 
iriuth strikingly different from the rematnii^ specimens — maxillary teetii absent and the nutzUIary 
liort and broad, while in the others it is long and narrow. 
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41. Osmarua deutox Steindachiier. Arctic Smelt. 

One Bpecimen 4 inches long collected by the Albatrofg in Bristol Bay in 1890-91, and one 11 inches 
long at Tareinski Harbor in 1900; one 5 inches long at station 3231, Bering Sea, June 2, 1890. Also 
recorded by Bean (1882) from Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay, and from St. Michael and Port Clarence. 



Fio. le.— Osmenu deuCei Stelndachner. 

Gilbert (1895), Naknek and Nuehagak rivers and siation 3231 in Bristol Bay. Wainwright Inlet nemr 
Point Barrow (Murdoch 1886); St. Michael (Nelson 1887); Port Clarence (Scofield 1899). We have 
recently examined a specimen obtained in 1904 by Mr. Edward A. Preble in the Arctic Red River, 
a tributary to the Mackenzie. 

43. Omiema albatrtnaia Jordan & Gilbert. (Fl. ziv, fig. 2.) 

One specimen 5.26 inches lung taken by the Albatron at station 3536, Bering Sea, and 2 epecimens 
3 and 3.5 inches long, from station 3T89. 

Originally described from Albatross station 3676 in Shelikof Straits (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

43. HypomesuB pretLoHUB (Girard). Sur/Smetl. 

Nine specimens 2,75 to 6 inches long were seined in Kilisiit Harl)or; 16 specimens, 3.75 to 6.75 
inches long, at Admiralty Head, Whidby Island; and one, 6.26 inches long, at Dundas Bay. The 
species has been recorded by Bean (1882) from Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay. 



In the specimens at hand the ventrals are inserted in front of the middle of the dorsal; in other 
respects the specimens agree well with current descriptions. A specimen 5.75 inches long is described 
as follows: Head 5; depth 5; eye equal to snout, 4 in head; dorsal 9; anal 14; pectorals 14; ventials 8. 
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44. Eypomaaus olidua (Fallas). 

One specimen collected by the Albatroet at Tareinaki Harbor. Recorded from St, Michael (Turner 
1886. Bean 1882), and from rivers back of Grantley Harbor (Scofield 1899). No Alaskan specuuena 
seen by us. 



Fia. 18.— Hrpomnua olldua (Pallu). 
40. Iieurogloasua stilfaiuB Gilbert. 
Recorded by Gilbert (1895) from station 3330, off northern shore of Unalaska. 



Flo. 19.— LeuiogloMiu ■Cllblun Gilbert. 

Family i6. MlCROSTOMiD(£. 

46. Bafbylagus borealia Gilbert. 

Originally described from Albatross station 3327, north of Unalaska (Gilbert 1895). 

Family 17. HYCTOPHID/E. 

47. Lampanyotua gemmifer Goode & Bean. 

Six specimens 3 to 4.25 inches long, dredged at station 4255, in Lynn Canal Jvdy 16, 1903. 

48. NKonobrachium leucopsarum (Eigenmann & Eigenmann). 

One specimen 3,5 inches long was picked up on the beach at Wrangell. Recorded by Gilbert (1895) 
from stations 3227, 3307, 3308, 3325, and 3329, all in Bering Sea, north of Unalaska Island. 

46. Nannobrachium luuuiochir (Gilbert). 

Two specimens 3.5 and 4.5 inches long, dredged at station 4267, o£E Mount Edgecumbe; 3 specimena 
1.5 to 2 inches long, dredged at station 4257, in Lynn Canal, and 2 specimens 1 and 1.5 inches long, 
dredged at station 4235, in Behm Canal. 

This species has been recorded by Gilbert (1895) from stations 3211, 3307, 3308, 3327, 3329, 3336, 3340, 
3342, and 3348, including the entire North Pacific and Bering Sea. 
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SO. Di&ph.UB theta EigemnaDn & Eigenmann. 

One specimen 2.5 inches long dredged at station 4267, off Mount Edgccumbe in 922 fathoms. 
Head 3; depth 4.5; eye 3; snout about 3 in eye; dorsal 12; anal 9; pectorals 12; lateral line 35. 

Family i8. CHAULIODONTID^. 

61. CTClottioiie mierodon (GUnther). 

Recorded by Gilbert (1S95) from Albatross stations 3307 and 330S in Bering Sea. Not taken by ub. 

fiS. Ch&uliodua macoiuii Bean. 

One specimen 4.25 inches long from station 4231, Behm Canal near I.oring, and another 3.5 inches 
long from 8tation4 257, in Lynn Canal. Also recorded from station 3340, south of Alaska peninsula 
(Gilbert 1895). 

Family 19. PLAGYODONTED^. 
B3. FlagTodus KBcnlaplus Bean. 



Fto. 20.— Plltgf oduti Ksculaplus Bean. 

B4. FlagTOduB borealia (Gill). 
Recorded from Captains Harbor, Unalaska (Bean 1882). 

Family zo. NOTACANTHID^. 

SB. Koedonaldia chaUengeri (Vaillant). 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) from Albatross station 3308 in Bering Sea. 

Family zi. DALLHD.^. 

66. DaUia pectoralia Bean. 

Iliia interesting fish, which is the sole representative of a family and order of fishes, was first 
described by Bean (1880), from specimens collected by its discoverer, Dr. Dall, at St. Michael. 
Specimens were also reported by Nelson (1887) from Andreafski, Yukon River, and mouth of Tanana 
River, and by Gilbert (18951 from Suahagak River. It occurs in great numbers on 8t. Lawrence 
Island. We have but a single specimen, one secured by Gilbert. Although so abundant in Alaska, 
this species is rare in museums and collections in general, illustrating the well-known fact that the 
commonest forms in nature are often the rarest as preserved specimens Turner (1886) says: 

This species is probably the meet abundant of all the fishes which occur in the fresh and brackish 
waters of Uie northern part of Alastca. It is found in all the small streams of the low grounds, in the 
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_., j8 and sphagnum-covered areas, which are soaked with water and which at times ceem to 

D water eufflctent only to moisteD the ekin of the fiijh. In the low grounde or tundra are many, 
countleaa thousandB, small ponds of very alight depth, connected with each other by amall streams 
of variable width. • • * These narrow outlets of the ponds are at certain seaBona so full of these 
fish tiiat they completely block them up. The soft, yieloine sphagnum moes above is pushed aside, 
and under it these fish find a convenient retreat. Here the nsh are partiallv protected from the great 
cold of winter by the covering, of moss and eraas. In such situations they collect in such numbers that 
figures fail to express an adequate idea oitheir numbets. They are measured by the yard. Their 
mass is deep according to the nature of the retreat. » * • The natives repair to the places which 
are known to be the refuge of these fish and set a small trap. * • * The nativee remove the trap 
every day or two to relieve the preaaure on it and to supply their own wants and those of their dogs. 
" " " From May to December, tons and tons of thtee fish are daily removed. They form the prin- 
cipal food of the natives living between the Yukon Delta and the Kuekokwiin River and as far interior 
as the bases of the higher hills. North of tlie Yukon Delta they are also abundant. The natives sell 
many of these fish in baskets, a few cents [lading for about three-fourths of a bushel. When taken 
from the traps the fish are immediately put into these baskets and taken to the village, where the 
baskets of fish are placed on stages out of the way of dogs. The mass of fish in each basket is frozen 
in a few minutee, and when required to lake them out they have to be chopped out with an as or beaten 
with a club to divide them into pieces of sufficient size to feed to the doge. 



Fid. 21.— Dallla ppctarella Bean. 

The vitality of these fish is astonishing. They wilt remain in those grass baskets for weeks, and when 
brought into the house and thawed out they will be as lively as ever. The pieces which are thrown to 
the ravenous d<^ are eagerly swallowed, the animal heat of the dog's stomach thaws the fish out, where- 
upon its movements soon cause the dog to vomit it up alive. The food of these fish has always been a 
matter of wonder to me, considering the number of fish to be supplied in the scanty waters where they 
abound. The contents of several stomachs were examined and found to contain only a mass of undis- 
tinguished earthy matter, v^etable fr^ments, and what appeared to be the undigested portions of 
skins of small worms which frequent the ponds and low grounds. The spawning season is in June and 
July, or as soon as the lagoons thaw out sufficiently. The ^gs are deposited in the vegetable slime at 
the bottoms of the small ponds. 

According to Petrofi, this little fish is found in all the shallower channels and lagoons throughout the 
delta between the mouths of the Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers in such quantities as to furnish subsist- 
ence for whole settlements in the moat desolate regions where nothing else could be found to sustain 
life at certain seasons of the year. It is said that the people inhabiting these regions are in better con- 
ditbn physically when spring approaches than any of their neighbors in regions where it does not exist, 
they being almost exempt from the annual period of starvation elsewhere preceding the run of salmon 
in the riveis. The blackfiah is exceedingly fat and a good quality of oil is obtained from it. 
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Family aa. ESOCIDiE. 

07. E«ax luolUB Limueus. 

Recorded from Yukon River (Bean 1882); common in Kobuk River {Townaend 1887); Andreafski, 
Yukon River (Nelson 1887). No specimens were obtained by us, but we were informed tliat it occurs 
in Lake Atlin and Tagieb Arm. 



FlO. 22.— EaoT ludua LIuiibua. 

Pamil; 23. GASTEROSTEID^. The Sticklebacks. 
S8. Fygostooa pangltius (LinnLCUs). 

This specieB baa been recorded by Turner (1886). from St. Michael. Gilbert (1805), from Nusba- 
gak and Naknek rivefB. Rulter(1899), brook near mouth of Alilak Bay, Kodiak Mand. Scofleld(189e), 
Grantley Harbor. Nelson (1887), as FygmtruM jmii^livi brachypoda, from Andreafski, Yukon River, and 
St.Michael. Tumer(lSS6),SannakIel3nd.. Bean(lS82},8t.Paul. Kodiaklsland; Ui^ Island ;Iliuliuk 
Lake, tJnalaeka; St. Paul Island; St. Michael; Port Clarence; Elephant Point, Eschscboltz Bay; near 
Icy Cape, Arctic Ocean. Murdoch (1885), Point Barrow. 

Numerous (probably 500) specimens taken by Dr. Gilbert in a small lake at Koggiung. Two 
specimens 2.2G and 1.75 inches long taken along with young salmon in sloughs or little pools of quiet 
water along edge of Karluk River near ila source, by Mr. Rutter in 1903. These specimens differ 
from current descriptions, therefore, in having an increased numberot apinea, and the ventral spines 
somewhat shorter. 

The following is a description of the larger specimen, 2.26 inches long: 

Head 4 in body; depth 5; eye 3.75 in head; snout 3.75; maxillary 4; mandible 4; interorbital 4.6; 
dorsal x-i, 9; anal i, 9, 

BO. Oastoroateus CBtapbractUB (Pallaa). 

Numerous specimens from the following localities: Admiralty Head and Kilisut Harbor near Port 
Townsend; Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver Island; Alert Bay; Mink Arm, Boca de Quadra; Ixirii^ 
(from both salt and fresh water); Lake McDonald and Yes Bay; Kaaaan Bay; Ankau River; Karluk 
Lake and connecting streams and sloughs; Alitak Lake, Kodiak Island; St. Paul Island, Pribilof Group; 
Sitka; and Pablof Falls. 

The species had been previously recorded by Turner (1886) from Sannak Island. By Bean (1882) 
from Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Refuge Cove and Cbugachik Bay, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, 
Kodiak Island; Sanborn Harbor, L'nga Island; Humboldt Harbor and Little Koniushi Island, Shu< 
nutgins; Iliuliuk, Unalaska; Amchitka; Kyeka Harbor and St. Paul Island. l«kes of Kodiak Island 
and Karluk estuary (Rutter 1899). Grantley Harbor (Scofield 1899). As GatUrotteut microcephaltu 
(Bean 1884) from Piseco Lake, Silka; St. Paul, Kodiak; Chirikot Island; Iliuliuk Lake, Unalaska, and 
Mountain Lake, near Wards Cove. 

The specimens from Karluk Lake were obtained by Mr. Rutter from a large school seen in the 
river near its connection with a side lake and from sloughs or pools of quiet water aloi^ the river near 
its source. These range in length from 2 to 4 inches. The largest of these last specimens have the lateral 
pUt«8 scarcely evident; the smaller specimens show no platee at all. Examples taken at Lake McDonald 
August 24 were full of nearly ripe eggs, as were also thoee taken at Kilisut Harbor July 1. 
B.B.F.iw«— u 
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Among the great number of epecimena collected ay Mr. M. C. Marah on St. Paul Island in 1906, 
nearly 200 small e^omplee were obtained .from a landlocked fresh-water lake and these are not bo fully 
plated as are larger examples from the same lake. Uany of the Loring specimens were mfested with 
intestinal parasites. 

Ei^teen different localities in Alaska, eight of which are salt water, arc represented in our collection 
of QiuUrotteat. Every specimen from the salt water ia fully plated. Those found in the lakes or well 
up the streams usually have fewer plates than those taken in or near the sea, the variation being from 
3 plates to a fuUy plated condition. Those in a fresh-water landlocked lake on St. Paul Island, however, 
are fully plated. With this exception (and this lake is not strictly a fresh-water lake), our collections 
indicate that whenever sticklebacks begin living in fresh water they begin losing their plates, and a 
continued residence there tends t« the disappearance of most of the plates. 



Flo. 23.— Gaaterooteu* cataphraclua (Pallaa). 

Lir specimens from various localities gives the followii^ results: 

Hatchery Lake near Loring. 2 specimens, G plates; pubic plate and spines well developed, not 
reduced. . 

River connecting with side lake, I^ake Karluk, 2 specimens, 4 and 6 plates; spines well developed; 
pubic plale not reduced. 

Loring, 6 specimens, 3 plates, only 1 plate fully developed; pubic plate and spines not reduced; 
pectorals email. 

Lake Karluk. about 20 specimens, 4 1o 12 plates; pubic plate and spines not reduced. 

Loring, outlet second lake, 1 specimen, 3 plates; spines and pubic plate well developed. 

Loring, at head of hay, many small Bpecimens, few plates; spines and pubic plates well developed, 

Ucckman Lake, 4 specimens, 3 plates; spines and pubic plate well developed. 

Karluk Lake, 12 specimens, 3 to 8 plates; spines and pubic plate well developed. 

Head of Mink Arm, 77 specimens, all fully plated; pubic plate and pectoral not different from 
fresh- water specimens. 

Admiralty Head, 1 specimen, fully plated; spines and pubic plate well developed. - 

Kilisut Harbor, 13 specimens, fully plated; spines and pubic plates well developed. 

Loring, near head of Right, 2 specimens, fully plated; spines and pubic plate well developed. 

Loring, at head of Naha Bay, 12 specimens, plates well developed; otbeis well developed, as are 
the spines and pubic plates. 

Kasaan Bay, 1 specimen, plates all developed. 

Head of Yes Bay, 25 specimens, fully plated. 
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Famiiy 24. AULORHYNCHID^. 

60. Aulorhynchos flavidus GiU. 

Eleven specimens, 1.15 to 2.15 inches long, seined at Quarantine Dock, near Port Townsend; 3 
specimens, 1.25 inches long, taken in kelp near pier at Port Townsend, 5 from Loring, and 1 from Alert 
Bay. The species has also been recorded from Sitka by Bean (1882.) 




Fio. 24.— Auiorhynchus flavidus GUI. 

Family 25. SYNGNATHIDi€. The Pipefishes. 

61. SiphoBtoma griseolineatuzn (Ayres). 

Four specimens, 4 to 9 inches long, taken at Loring; one a male, 6.75 inches long, had eggs and 
young in its pouch; 3 females, 6.5 to 8 inches long, seined at Kilisut Harbor; 2 females, 5.5 and 11.5 
inches long, seined at Metlakahtla; one specimen, 5 inches long, seined in Taylor Bay, Gabriola Island. 
We have also 2 specimens, one taken at Loring and one at Yes Bay in 1905, and one other taken at Port 
Ludlow in 1895. 

Family 26. AMMODYTIDiE. The Sand Launces. 

62. AinxuodyteB perBonaius Girard. 

Collections were made by the Albatross as follows: One specimen, 3.75 inches long, at Sucia Island, 
May 6, 1894; 13 specimens, 3.5 to 7 inches long, south side of Akatan Bay, Aleutian Islands, July 20, 
1894;' 42 specimens, 3 to 5 inches long, at Agattu Island, June 6, 1894: 6 specimens, 3 to 5 inches long, 
taken at Atka Island, June 10, 1894; one specimen, 4 inches long, at station 3595; 52 by Mr. Rutter at 
Uganuk in 1897; 2 specimens, 4 and 4.25 inches long, at Unalaska, July 2, 1900; 118 specimens, 2 to 
6.25 inches long, were taken in 1903 at Admiralty Head; Ix>ring; Metlakahtla; Pablof Harbor; Uganuk, 
Uyak Bay, and Shakan Bay. 

In addition to the specimens in the collection, the species was seined in abundance in Pablof Bay 
and also observed at station 4242 in Karta Bay, at Port Alexander, and Kilisut Harbor. It is frequently 
found in the stomachs of other fishes — in the stomach of a halibut at Loring, and many in the stomachs 
of sockeyes; many were also found in the stomach of a Dolly Varden trout. 

The species has been recorded by Bean (1882), as Ammodytes americanuSy ffom Sitka; Port Mulgrave, 
Yakutat Bay; Chugachik and Port Chatham, Cook Inlet; Semidi Islands; Humboldt Bay, Shumagins; 
Iliuliuk, Captains Harbor, and Chernoffsky, Unalaska; ConstantineBay, Amchitka; Port Clarence; and 
Point Belcher, Arctic Ocean. Also by Bean in 1884 (as A. personatus) from Wrangell and Port Ches- 
ter. Gilbert (1895), Unalaska; Chemoffski; Herendeen Bay and Hagemeister Island. Nelson (1887), 
St. Michael; and Scofield (1899), Chignik and Port Clarence. 

Small boys, seen using this fish at Sitka for bait in fishing for "black bass" (Sehastodes melanops)^ 
called them ''needlefish." They are abundant along the Alaskan coasts at least as far north as the 
Aleutian Islands, going in great schools and frequenting sandy shores^ where they quickly bury them- 
selves in the sand when disturbed. At Unalaska in 1892 one of us saw more than a barrel taken in one 
haul with a short seine. More delicious little fish probably do not exist. They are usually prepared 
by rolling in fine com meal or cracker crumbs and frying in butter. 

Family 27. BERYCIDi€. 

68. PlectroxnuB lug^briB (Gilbert). 
Recorded from station 3327, north of Unalaska (Gilbert 1895), as Melamphaes lugubris. 
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Color of female in life, silvery; l)ack olive-greenish or brassy; side with 2 broad vertical brassy 
bars, between which and in front and back of which the scales are whitish, and with a large black blotch 
of small specks; top of head olive; belly white; dorsal and caudal olive, other fins white. 

"Surf-fish " is a very appropriate name for this little species. During the spawning season it swarms 
in great numbers in the surf or in shallow water along sandy shores. Every haul of the seine at Kilisut 
Harbor and about Nahaimo and Fort Rupert resulted in the capture of great numbers. 

The spawning season on the coast from Puget Sound to Fort Rupert is evidently during the last 
days of June and the first days of July, and the fish seem to come into shallow water along the shore to 
liberate their young. There is evidence indicating that the more quiet, shallow reaches of shore are 
then selected as affording the least danger to the delicate young fish. The fact that numerous females 
captured at Karta Bay July 11 were all spent fish indicates that the spawning period is a brief one. 

The number of females seems to be in excess of the males. Of 90 fish examined at Fort Rupert, 66 
were females, and about the same proportion held elsewhere. The preponderance of females may, 
however, be more apparent than real. The males are considerably smaller than the females, and it 
may well be that some were overlooked in the mass of material resulting from each seine haul. 

The white surf -fish will take the hook, but is too small to be of much interest as a game fish. It 
is said to be a very fair pan fish. 

67. TsBniotoca lateralis (Agassiz). Blue Perch; Striped Surf -fish. 

The only example seen was seined at Kilisut Harbor, July 1. Color in life, reddish brassy, greenish 
on head and back; side and back with many narrow, pale bluish lines, half width of brassy interspaces; 
underparts paler brassy; fins dusky brassy. 
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es. DamalichthTB argryroaomua (Girard). White Viviparoiu Perch; Porgee. 

This Bpeciea -mae found at DJEunond Point, Kiliaut Harbor, and MfUTOWBtone Point, June 27 and 
July 1; Taylor Bay, Gabriola Island, June 20; and Union Bay, Vancouver Island, June 23. It was not 
abundant anywhere, but was most common at Union Bay. A female examined at Gabriola Island was 
14 inchea long and contained 23 young, each about 1.9 inches long. Four other examples meaaurcd 
were 2.75, 5.25, 4.75, and 6.5 inchea long, respectively. 

A specimen 2.62 inches long has the pectorals dark, almost black; anal anteriorly dmtky; caudal 
dusky at base, and a conspicuous black spot about the middle of the dorsal. 



Tta. 2S.~Duaalichthys krgyrcnomus (Olrard). 

Family 30. SCORP£NID,€. The Scarp ion- fishes. 
69. Seb&stolobuH alaacanuB (Bean). 

The collection contains 11 specimens of this species, the localities represented being stations 423S 
to 4241 (Behm Canal) and 4302 (Sumner Strait, off Shakar). The depths range from 169 to 256 fathoms. 
The specimens range in length from 3.4 to 23 inches. 

Dorsal x\i in 8 specimens, xvit in 3. In two smalt examples (3.4 and 5 inches total length) the 
black spots on the Hpinous dorsal are quite distinct and the pector&Ia are marbled with black and white. 
The ventrals also are dusky, and the soft dorsal of the smaller specimen is dusky, and has 3 or 4 small 
roundish white spots. Two adults (nos. 287S and 2879) taken at station 4238, in Behm Canal, were, 
in liie, bright rose-red all over, paler below, especially on lower parts of head; fins all red; caudal with 
some black on outer parts of membranes; peclAral also with some black on ioterradial membranes; 
inside ot opercle rose-color _. 

Originally described by Bean (1891) from Albatross station 2853, off Trinity Islands. Recorded 
also by Gilbert (1895) from stations 3227, 3324, 3330 to 3332, and 3337 to 3340, in Bering Sea, north of 
Unalaska Island, or in the north Pacific, southeast of Unimak Island. 

This species reaches a length of 2 feet or more. Its range extends from California to Bering Sea. 
It is usually found in rather deep water, lOOtoSOOfathome. Its fleah is palatable and the species should 
be of some value as a food fish. 
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70. SsbMtolobna altiTdia Gilbert. 

Origimilly deecrtbed by GQbert (189&) from Btation 3338, south of the AlMkan FeniiiBula. No other 
epecimens have been taken in Alaskan waters, but it has been found to be almoet equally abundant with 
S. altucanuM oB the coast of California as far south at least as San Diego, in relatively deep water. It 
reaches a foot in length. 



Fia. at.— Sebaitolabuii altlveUs Qllbert. 

71. Sebastodes paudsplnia (Ayres). Boccacio, 

This species occurs from San Di^o to Barclay Sound, British Columbia, in ratherdeep water. We 
have one specimen 8 inches long, from Barclay Sound, collected by the Albatrou Septembn 27, 1888, 
The species reaches a length of 3.6 feet and a weight of several pounds. 



Flo. 30.— SfbutodPi nu'lBDopi |«irard). 

72. Sebaatodem melanopa iGirard). Silta "Black Ban." 

ThisBpecieswasobtainedat Nanaimo, in the surface low-net, at Sitka, NahaBay, and PortMcAithur 
with hiKik and line, and by Mr. Rutter at Karluk. Four specimens were seined at Metlakahtia, and 
several were seen at Shakon. They range in length from 6.5 lo 15.25 inches. We have examined also an 
example 8.5 inches long collected by the Albatroti at Barclay Sound, British Columbia, September 23, 
1888, and also 2 specimens 7.5 and 8.5 inches long collected in 1893 at St. Paul, Kodiak, and 7 others 
6 to 13.5 inches long collected in 1897 at Redtbh Bay and Hunter Bay. 
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Thenuigeof thisepeciee iafromMontereyB&y to Kodi&k Island, it being moat abvmdtmt northward. 
It reachea a-length of IS to 20 inchee. Bean (1882) hae recorded it from Sitka and St. Paul, Kodiak. 

These fish take the hook freely and afford some Bport as game fish. At Sitka July 28 they were biting 
well and many were caught from the wharf. Pieces of meat were used for bait and the fish were found in 
water 6 to 18 feet deep. They usually take the hook rather quietly and at first make a pretty good 
flgbt, but Boon give up and allow tbeniBelveB to be lifted out of the water without much struggle. 
They are therefore a "boy's fish," which will not appeal strongly to the experienced angler, but they 
are good food fisb and bear a certain resemblance to the black bass ( Mitroptaiit). Color in life, olive- 
brown, blotched with dirty red. 

73. SebcMtodea cdliatos (Tilesius). 

Two apecimens, 3.75 and 7.26 inches long,from station 4285 in Chignik Bay. These have 14 doraal 
epineseach. In all other respects they agree perfectly with a laige specimen (no. 2865), 13 inchee long, 
taken with hook and line at Loring, July 7. We have also 3 apecimens 12 to 13.6 inchea long collected 



Fio. 31.~S«butod«icltlatu9 (TDeslns). 

by the Albalrott in 1897 at Redfish Bay and Killianoo. The apeciea is now known from Kodiak Island, 

Aleutian Islands, Chignik Bay, Loring, Mary Island, Tolstoi Bay. Nakat Harbor, and Port Cheater. 

As our 13-inch epecimen is more than twice the si/.eof those upon which current descriptions were 
based, we give the foUowii^ notes on it: Head 3.2 in length; depth 2.8; oblique rowa of scales 60, plus 
a few small scales on base of caudal fin; pores 50; eye 4 in head, equaling snout; intenjrbilal width about 
equalii^ eye; fifth doraal spine 2.75 in head. 

Our examples have been compared with the 3 small specimens from Kodiak in the National 
Museum and one 7.5 inches long collected by the Albatrou at Kodiak Island, August 14, 188S. with 
which they agree. 

Eptntplului ciliatiu TLleBlua, Mem. Ac. Sci. Bt. Petfrab., iv, IKIO, *7t. "Camtuhatlcua ct Ancrionua": nadeftn- 

ite localitj givfn, probsbty (rom about Kodiak Iiland. 
PcTCa lanahUii Pallu. Zoogr. HoiKt-Aslat., Ill, 241, 1SII, Aleutian liland*. (Trpoln muKumot B«rUn: ted eiun- 
plea ol ,^. atitulaou' iurluded aa tbe lUD 
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74. S«bn»todea mystiiiua Jordan & Gilbert. Blaek Rocifith. 

One specimen (no. lS70)14incheBlong,collect«dby the .lilbofroiu at Attu Island in 1S93, and 2 others 
(do. 2166 and 2166), each 15 inches long, collected by the same vessel at Killisnoo. The speiiea ranges 
from the Aleutian Islands to San Di^o, and about San Francisco is the moet abundant at the &imUy. 
It occurs in shallow water and reaches a length of about 14 inches. 



FlQ. 32.— SebMtodiH ni^ttlniu Jordan Si Gilbert. 

7fi. Sebastodeabrevispinla (Bean). 

One fine specimen 14i inches long (no. 2864), taken on hook at Loring by Mr. F. M. Chamberlain 
in July, Dorsal xni, 14; anal m, 7; 61 pores in lateral line;only the nasal, preocular, and parietal spines 
present; mandible apparently naked; gillrakers 10 -|- 25, the longest 1.75 in eye. 

The collection contains also 4 other specimens which we refer to this species, seined at Metlakahtia, 
July 10. They are each about i inches in length and agree in all essentials with the large specimen. 



Pia, 33,— ScbutOflP^ tirpvlsplnli IB»n|, 

Each of them, however, shows a very distinct black Hpot on the membranes of the ninth to thirte 
dorsal spines; col oik otherwise agreeing'with the large examples. 

Originally described by Bef.n (1884) as Sebiutichthyt prorigtr brrvUpinit from Hassler Harbor. 

This is a rare species, as yet known only from the type and the 5 specimens here recorded. 
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76. SebMtodea alutns Gilbert. 



The collection contains 20 epecimeDS of this epeciee, representing the following localities: Dredging 

stations 3486. 3489, 3490, 3449, 3459, 4223, 4227, 4228 (4 specimens), 4249, (lag no. 2898), 4253 (tag no. 
2905), 4283, 4284 (3 Bpecimens), 428S, 4289 (5 email specimena and one large example no. 3000), 4290 
(tag no. 2995), and 4292. These Bpecimens range in length from 4.4 to 15 inches. We have also exam- 
ined 8 small specimena 3 to 5 inches long dredged among the Santa Barbara Islands at station 2840, and 
2 specimens (paper tag no. 110 and 111), each about 4.6 inches long, from Albatross station 3599, 
Jmie 9, 1894, in Bering Sea. Tbeee epecimens had a number of parasites upon them. 

All these specimens agree in the main with the excellent original description of the apeciee. Speci- 
men no. 2898. 9.25 inches long, from Eastern Passage (vicinity of Stikine River Delta), shows some 
■ differences, the body being more slender, the eye larger, snout longer, maxillarj- longer, and the mandible 
more projecting. It gives the following measurements: Head 2.75; depth 3.5; eye 3.1; snout 4.4; 
maxillary 2.1; dorsal xiii, 15; anal in, 8; gillrakers 10 + 28. 

The young differ somewhat from the adult. The following detailed description is based on a speci- 
men (no. 97) 4.5 inches long from station 4285: Head 2.8 in body; depth 3.5; eye 3.1 in head; maxillary 
2.2; mandible 1:8; siiout 4; interorbital 4.8; dorsal xin, IS; anal ui. 8; ventrals i, 5; pectorals 18; pores 
474-1 on tail, about 51 transverse series <^t scales. 



Body ovate, compressed, both dorsal and ventral outlines gently curved; head moderate; mouth 
mediiun, slightly oblique, the tip of premaxillary on a level wilh pupil, the gape extending to under 
nostril; maxillary extending to a little beyond vertical at middle of orbit; mandible to posterior margin 
of pupil; teeth minute, in narrow bands en palatines, a triangular patch on vomer, bands on upper jaw 
terminating anteriorly in rounded lobes, leaving a vacant apace at symphysis, the teeth each side of 
vacant space slightly enlarged; band on lower jaw narrow, the symphyseal patch somewhat raised and 
its teeth somewhat enlarged, this patch fitting into the vacant space above: lower jaw slightly projecting, 
entering profile, a small symphyseal knob; tongue mther large, fleshy, acute; buccal cavity rather 
pale; interorbital apace tolerably broad, 1.5 in eye, and very slightly concave; cranial ridges rather 
sharp and tolerably well defined, the following spines present: nasal, prcorbital, supraorbital, postorbital, 
tympanic and parietal, all these small, but stout and sharp; a stout humeral spine; opercular 
spinE« two, triangular, united at base; preopercular spines five, rather stout. Scales on jaws, cheeks, 
and occiput, a barren patch above suborbital stay; scales on body very weakly ctenoid, as are those 
on occiput; scales on jaws, cheeks, and breast cycloid. Dorsal fin rather low, its longest (fifth) spine 
2.45 in he^, longest ray about 3 in head (probably broken); base of fin about 1.8 in body, its origin 
above tip of opercular flap; distance from tip of snout to origin about 2.9 in body; fin membranes some- 
what incised, leaving about one-third of the spines exserted; border of fin not deeply emaiginate; anal 
not high, length of longest ray 2.1 in head, the base the same length; second anal spine longest, not 
conspicuoiuly stouter than others, its tip reaching slightly beyond tip of third spine but not to tip of 
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ne&reat rays; ventrals rather nairow, acute, len^h l.fl in head, tipe not reaching vent by quite a percep- 
tible distance; pectoralB rather broad, acute, 1.25 in head, tips reaching nearly to vent, lower 9 lays 
very elightly thickened, not branched, upper rays branched; caudal 1.55 in head, apparently truncate; 
gill cavity somewhat dusky; gillrakers 11 -f 25, rather long and slender, 1.9 in eye; peritoneum black. 
Color in alcohol, light yellowiah-brown above, aomewhat silvery below; occiput, line along base of 
dorsal, and spot on opercle dusky; dorBBl more or less dueky, the edge of the membrane blackish. 

77. Sebastodes [diiiiig^r (Gill). Orange Roekfi»h. 

One specimen 5 inches long from station 4220 in Admiralty Inlet, July 1. It is a female with well 
advanced eggs. 

Head 3.26 in body; depth 3; eye 3.5 in head; maxillary 2.1; dorsal xm, 14; anal in, T; scales 45. 

A specimen 4.5 inches long from station 4193. Dorsal xiu, 14; head 3; eye 3;gillrakei8 12 + 26, 
long and slender. 

Another example 3.5 inches long from station 4205. 

This species reaches a length of 2 feet or more and ranges from San Diego to Fi^t Sound. 



Flo. 36.— Srbastodei plnnlgei (Qill). 

78. Bebaatodea aleutiajiua Jordan di Evermann. (PI. xvi.) 
This species is certainly known only from the type locality, Rhelikof Strait, ofl Kodiak Island. 
79. Ssbaatodea aaxicola (Gilbert). 

Two specimens 2.5 and 2.75 inches long seined at Metlakahtia, and 3 others, 2.5, 4.25, and d inches, 
dredged at station 432S (Naba Bay). 

Head 3; eyes 2.75; snout 4; interorbital 4; pores 43; scaled about 50; doisal xm, 14; anal ni, 7: 
gilhikers 11+23, long and slender, 2 in eye. . 

An example 9 inches long from station 3129, off the coast of central California, March 13, 1890. 
has the bead 2.75; snout 4.25; depth 3.2; gillrakera 10+23. 2.1 in eye; eye 3.2. Longest dorsal spine 
2.5 in head. 

Another example (paper tag no. 102), from Barclay Sound, bad the gillrakers 9+22, long and 
slender, 2.2 in eye. 

We have compared our specimens with others in the National Museum and find them identical. 

This fish ranges from southern California to southeast Alaska in watera of moderate depth. It 
reaches a foot in length. 
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80. Sabaitodoa vwiftd Evermaim & Gold^borough, new apeciee. 

Hesd 2,65 in body; depthS.l; eye 3.2 in head; anout4.2; nu>xillary2; mandible 1.8; interorbital 
about 2 in eye, 6 in head; dorsal xm, 13; anal m, 7; scales 42 in oblique aeries, about 32 poree. 

Body oblong-ovate, compreeeed, the dorsal and ventral contours gently curved, the dorsal eloping 
rather gently both ways from the nape; caudal peduncle rather slender, its least depth 1.15 in eye; 
head large, bluntish; interorbital space rather narrow, somewhat concave, a pronounced ridge inside 
«f each supraocular ridge; nasal, preocular, supraocular, postocular, tympanic, parietal-, nuchal, and 
coronal spinee all present, rather strong; preorbital narrow, with two broad flat lobes on the upper 
hall; two broad flat humeral spines; opercular spines strong, somewhat diveiging; preopercular spines 
moderately strong, the second longest, the first, second, and third projecting backward, but somewhat 
diverging, the fourth and fifth short and blunt, projecting downward and backward, all about equally 
spaced; teeth in rather narrow villifonu bands on both jaws and palatines, a triangular patch on vomer; 
the band of teeth on upper jaw broadeningtorounded lobes anteriorly, leaving asmall, naked interspace 
at the aymphysis into which the symphyseal knob of the lower jaw fits; the tongue small, short, and 
broadly rounded; maxillary reaching vertical at posterior edge of pupil, its width at the tip 2 in eye; 
lower jaw scarcely projecting; the mouth somewhat oblique; premaxillary on a level with lower edge 
of pupil; gillrakers 8+21, rather long and slender, the longest about 2 in eye. Dorsal long, its origin 



Flo. 3S,— Seb»ti>dtB s«[ftl Evermann & Ooldsboraugh. new upeclei. Typo. 

a little in front of the rounded opercular flap, the distance from tip of snout to origin of dorsal equaling 
the length of head: base ot dorsal about 1.8 in length of body; doreal spines moderately strong, curved, 
the longest about equaling distance from tip of snout to middle of pupil; dorsal rays somewhat shorter; 
notch between spinous and soft dorsal not pronounced; second anal spine strong, curved, about equal- 
ing the third in length; ventrals short, not reaching vent; pectorals long, reaching vertical at vent; 
scales rather adherent, finely ctenoid; lop of head, opercles, cheek, and maxillary scaled; mandible 
naked. 

Color in alcohol, pinkish-brown, with indistinct, dusky, black patch above lateral line; cheek 
somewhat dusky, a black patch on upper edge of opercle and a smaller one at lower end; axil black; 
dorsal, anal, caudal, and ventrals tipped with black; Inside of mouth pale; under side of opercle 
posterior to pseudobranchiiE with a black patch. 

This species appears to be related to Sebattoda crameri, from which it differs in the narrower and 
more concave interorbital. the stronger ridges on the head, the stronger cranial spines, the presence 
of coronal spines, the smaller eye, the longer maxillary, the leas strongly arched body, and the fewer 
ports in the lateral line. 
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Our collection contains two specimens — the type, no. 57821, U. S. National Museum (field no. 
2872), 6.25 inches long, from Albatross station 4234 in Yes Bay, Alaska; and the cotype, no. 2893 (no. 
5228, Bureau of Fisheries), 3.5 inches long, from Albatross station 4246, Kasaan Bay, Alaska. 

This species is named in honor of the late Lieut. Franklin Swift, U. S. Navy, the efficient com- 
mander of the Albatross during the Alaska investigations in 1903. 

81. Sebastodes diploproa (Gilbert). 

The collection contains 2 small specimens (no. 2784 and 2785), 3.25 and 3.5 inches long, dredged 
at station 4191, in Nanaimo Harbor, June 19. We have also examined a specimen (no. 101) 6.75 inches 
long, collected by the Albatross in 1890, probably off the California coast. 

No. 2784 in life was light red, brownish on back, coppery on head; belly below lateral line abruptly 
silvery, scarcely washed with red; back with 5 obscure dull orange saddles, very diffuse, extending 
below lateral line, the one below soft dorsal broadest; head all red, the opercle with many dark dote; 
dorsal red, slightly orange shaded, pinkish at tips, the soft dorsal with a black cross-blotch about half- 
way up from behind third to sixth soft ray; black on membranes, not on rays; caudal faint orange, 
base reddish, tips pale; anal like soft dorsal, the black blotch fainter, larger, from behind second spine 
to third soft ray; pectoral and ventral pinkish-red; inside of mouth red; gill-cavity white; peritoneum 
black. 

Head 2.75 in length; depth 3.1; eye 3.3 in head; snout 5.1; maxillary 2.25; mandible 1.9; inter- 
orbital 1.5 in eye, 4.5 in head; dorsal xni, 12; anal m, 8; pores in lateral line 34 to 41. Nasal, pre- 
ocular, postocular, tympanic, and parietal spines present, all well developed; preorbital with 2 blunt 
diverging spines; 2 small humeral spines: gillrakers ll-f-23, long and slender, 2 in eye. 

No. 2785 has more black on second dorsal, less on anal; membranes of spinous dorsal dusky edged; 
a little dusky on upper edge of opercle; general color light brick red, the belly abruptly silvery. 

These specimens have been compared with the types in the National Museum, with which they 
are found to agree. 

The species reaches a length of a foot or less, and occurs on our Pacific coast from the Coronado 
Islands northward to Nanaimo. 

82. Sebastodes introniger (Gilbert). 

One small specimen 2.75 inches long, dredged at station 4243, in Kasaan Bay, agrees in most respects 
with the original description of this species. 

Head 2.75; eye, 2.75; dorsal xiii, 14; anal iii, 6; scales about 45, 31 pores; gillrakers 8-|-20, rather 
long and slender, 2 in eye. 

Four specimens, 3.85 to 4.75 inches long from station 4223, in Boca de Quadra. These do not show 
the black gill-cavity and mouth which introniger is said to have. We have one other specimen, no. 
1088, 20 inches long, dredged at station 3324, Bering Sea, August, 1890. The species has also been 
recorded from Bering Sea at stations 3311, 3317, 3324, and 3331 (Gilbert 1895). The known range of 
this fish is from Santa Barbara to Bering Sea, in waters of moderate depth. 

83. Sebastodes ruberrixnus Cramer. Red Rock Cod; Red Rockfish. (PI. xui.) 

The collection contains 1 large specimen (no. 2868) 12 inches long from Boca de Quadra, where 
it was caught on hook and line, July 5, at a considerable depth. When brought to the surface its stomach 
had been thrown out into its mouth. This specimen agrees with current descriptions. (The colored 
painting was made from life, from an example about 2 feet long, taken at Loring, where the species 
is not uncommon.) 

Gillrakers 9-^18, short, rough, clavate, 3 in eye, first 5 on short inn and last 7 on long arm mere 
tubercles. Head 2.6; depth 2.6; eye 4.5; dorsal xin, 15; anal iii, 7; scales 50, pores 44; maxillary 2.1; 
mandible 1.66. 

We have also 3 specimens 18, 19, and 14 inches long, collected respectively at Hunter Bay, Mary 
Island, and Mink Arm, and a specimen 19 inches long collected in Union Bay. The species has been 
recorded by Bean (1882), as Sebastichthys ruber, from off Point Bingham; Jacobi Island; Gulf of Alaska; 
and Kygani Strait. 
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The red rockfiah is one of the largest of the family. It attains a length of more than 2 feet and a 
weight of many pounds. As a food fish it is of considerable importance, the flesh being fairly firm and 
of good flavor, and it takes the baited hook freely and possesses some game qualities. It is known to 
occur from San Diego to Boca de Quadra and Loring in southeast Alaska in moderate depths. 

84. SebastodeBrosaceuB (Girard). Orange-red Rockfish, 

Two specimens (no. 2822 and 2823), 5.2 and 9 inthes long, seined near Marrowstone Point, June 29, 
and 1 example (paper tag no. 105), 9.5 inches long, collected by the Albatross at station 2887, of! the 
coast of Oregon, October 19, 1888. 

The membranes of the dorsal and anal fins are deeply incised, being very different from all other 
species with which we are acquainted. In the soft dorsal and anal the interradial membranes do not 
reach more than two-fifths of the length of the rays. We have compared our specimens with 9 others 
from Santa Barbara and find that some of the latter show the same structure, though the majority show 
little or no incision of these membranes. 

This species reaches a length of a foot or more and is a good pan fish. Its range extends from San 
Diego to Puget Sound. 

85. Sebastodes rupestris (Gilbert). 

The collection contains 3 specimens 4.75 to 6 inches long (nos. 2906-8) from station 4253, in Stephens 
Passage, and one 6 inches long from station 4231 in Behm Canal. The last specimen has 14 spines in 
the dorsal, but in all other respects it agrees with the other specimens. Maxillary in all three specimens 
reaches to posterior margin of pupil; gillrakers 9+16 (-|-4 tubercles), more numerous than usually given 
in descriptions. 

Comparison of our specimens with the types shows no imporant differences. The black on the fins 
in the types has faded, while in ours it is still very distinct. Ours also have a lai^e dark opercular spot 
not mentioned in the description of the types. We have also compared our specimens with the types of 
Sebastichthys aurora and find them to agree fully. We are unable to discover any characters by means 
of which they can be distinguished, and are therefore compelled to unite these two nominal species. 
S. rupestris as here understood ranges from the Santa Barbara Islands northward to Southeast Alaska 
(Stephens Passage and Behm Canal). 

Sebastichthys rupestris Gilbert. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xiii, 1890 (July 1), 76, Albatross atatloD 2946, in 150 fathoms 

ofraouthern California. 
Sebastichthys aurora Gilbert, Proc. U. S. Nat Mus., xiii, 1890 (July 1), 80. Albatross stations 2948 and 2960. In 266 and 

267 fathoms, off ■outhem California. 

86. Sebastodes dalli (Eigenmann & Beeson). 

A single specimen (no. 2820), 8 inches long, taken on hook at Union Bay, June 23. It appears to 
agree with S. dalli, except that the maxillary is closely scaled on the posterior half. 

Gillrakers 74-18, longest 2 in eye, the first 5 on the short limb blunt and rough-tubercular, the last 
"8 on the long arm similar. Scales 61 or 62, about 45 in oblique series along lower portion of side; head 
3; depth 3; eye 4.5; snout 4.5; interorbital a little less than eye. 

Dorsal 13; anal 6; dorsal spines 1.75 in head; nasal, postocular, preocular, tympanic, and parietal 
spines present; coronal spine on right side and nuchal spine on right side present; a small humeral spine 
present; preorbital with one broad spine. Mandible naked; maxillary closely scaled on posterior half. 

The only specimens previously known are the type (from San Francisco) and another from Vancouver 
Island. 

87. Sebastodes cauxinus (Richardson). 

We have 15 specimens 2 to 5.5 inches long collected by Osgood and Heller at Queen Charlotte 
Island, July, 1900; one specimen (no. 1820), 10.5 inches long, collected in 1895 in Klemtoo Harbor; one 
11.5 inches long obtained by the Albatross at Sitka in 1896; one 9.5 inches long by Luttrell at Sitka; one 
20 inches long collected at station 3449, off Washington; 19 specimens collected near Seattle in 1903 by 
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Ifr. J. E.Todd, and 2 byUr. dumberlainat Dolomiin]903. The species has also been recorded by Bean 
(1882) from Old Sitka and Chacon and (1684) fiomHary Island. It was described originally from Sitka. 
Interorbital Sat; g;tllraker8 9 + 19, the longest 2 in orbit, the last six on lower limh mere tubercles, 
the fiiBt four on vertical limb short, rough, and somewhat clavatc. 

sa/aitoda caurimt, Oigood, Naith Amciloan Fauna No. 21, 8ei>lamber X, ItOI, p. 20 (Qi»n Cta&rlottc IiUndi). 



FiQ. M.-Sebastodea caurtuun (Blcbardson). 

88. Sebastadra nuJiger (Jordan & Gilbert). Ydlow-backed Rockfixh. 

Two specimena (noa. 108 and 109), fi.S and 7,5 incJiea lung, seined at Union Bay, June 22, and 2 
caught on hook at same place June 23; also 2 (nos. 2954 and 2955), 8.5 and 9.5 inches long, taken aa 



no. 38.— Bebaitodea maUger (Jordan & UUbert). 

hook at Sitka, July 28; 5 specimenB, 12.5 to 11 inches long, were taken by the ^IbotroM at Mary laUnd; 
and a sioglc specimen 13 inches long at Klemtoo Harbor in 1895. Two other epecimens. one taken by 
Luttrell at Sitka and one by H. C. Fassett at Klawak. These all agree well with specimens in the 
National Museum. No. 2954 may be described aa followe; 
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Head 2.9; depth 2.9; eye A; snout 4.1; maxillary 2; mandible 1.9; interorbital 5.25; doreal xm, 
12; anal ill, 6; gillnikers 6+ 19, rather stout, longest 2.75 in eye; srales 57, porea 48; longest doraal 
epino 1.8 in head; longeat dorsal raya 2.1 in head. In other specimens the gillrakers were 10 + 21 or 
10+19. 

Body short, stout, and deep; mouth slightly oblique, lower jaw not projecting, maxillary nearly 
reachingposterior border of orbit; mandible and maxillary not waled; nasal, preocular, post ocular, tym- 
panic and parietal spinca present; nuchal, <-oronal, and supraocular spines absent; preorbital with 2 
broad, low points, not spine-like. 

This Hpeciea ia known to range from Monterey to Sitka in lather deep water, being abundant north- 
ward. It reai-hea a length ot about 2 feet. It was also recorded from Sitka by Bean (1882) ae 
Sfbaslichlliys maliger, 

88. SebastodeB nebulosua (Ayrea). 

A small specimen (no. 112), 2.5 inches long, from station 4204, off Fort Rupert. Via have also 2 
others, 11 and 12 inches long, taken by Mr. H, 0. Faspett at Klawak in 1905. Bean (1884) records it 
from Mary Island. The following measurements are taken from the small example from station 4204: 

Head 2.75; depth 3.0; eye 2.9; dorsal xiii, 13; anal in, G; scales 45 to 47, aliout 42 pores; gill- 
Takers long and slender; nasal, preocular, postocular, tympanic, and parietal spinea present. The color, 
however, does not exactly agree with that given for this apecies. Our specimen in alcohol ia clayey 
white, mottled with large, irregular brown blotches, about 4 along side above lateral line. 2 or 3 
immediately below it, and 3 along lower part of side; spinous and soft doraals aimilarly mottled. 

90. Sabastodea niETOcmctus (Ayres). Bloek-btmdtd Rockfiih. 

Two specimens, 13 and 14 inches long, taken by Mr. H, C. Fasaett at Klawak in 1905, and one 
specimen (no. 2S63), 12 inches long, taken by Mr. Chamberlain on hook and line at Naha Bay, Loring, 
July 7, 1903, where he stalea that the species is common. This specimep gives the following meas- 
urements: 



FIQ, 3e,— Sebastodw Digroclnctus (Ayrea). 

Head 2.05; depth 2.07; eye 4; dorsal xiii, 14; anal iii, 7; scales 52; pores 41; snout 4.5; gillrakers 
9 + 21, stiff, rough, clavate, the longest 3.5 in eye, the terminal ones of each arm reduced lo tubcrclea. 
It differs from typical examples in the following respects: There is a small supraocular spine on the 
left side; the mandible is pretty well ciivered with very tninute, Ihin cycloid scales; the nuchal spines 
coalesce with the parietal. 

Color ia life: Body blood red; cheek with a black stripe downward from front of eye to lower edge 
of cheek; another from eye backward and downward to branchioetegala; a large black blotch on upper 
B.B.F.19IW— IS 
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part of opercle; a. broad black bar from front of dorsal downward to opercle, connecting with black 
opercular blotch; another and much broader from fifth to Beventh dorsal spine nearly vertically down- 
ward to belly; another from ninth to twelfth dorsal spine to vent; two others from aoft dorsal to soft 
anal, these fusing below; fins all red, the dorsal and anal encroached upon by the black sidebars; a 
short black area behind eye; base of pectoral blotched with blacldsh. 

This species reaches a length of 2 feet or more and b known to range from Monterey Bay to Naha 
Bay. Recorded (18S4) by Bean from Mary Island. 

Family 31. ANOPLOPOMATIDjE. 

81. Anoplopomafimbiia (Pallas). Black Cod. 

The black cod, coalSsh, bcshow, or skil, as it is variously called, occurs on our Pacific Coast from 
Monterey Bay to the Aleutian Islands. It was taken by the Albatrost at station 2SG9, in 1888, at Cordova 
Bay in 1897, and at Loring, Pyramid Harbor, and Taku Harbor in 1900. One eptecimen from each 
place b in the collection. Bean, in 1882, records it from Sitka and Wrangell and in 1894 from Haaaler 
Harbor. We also have one specimen (no. 02825), 14 inches long, taken with hook and line over the 
raU oft Fort Rupert (1903). 

This species is known at Loring and Taku as black cod; at San Francisco it is called candle-fish, 
and on Puget Sound, horse mackerel; it is sometimes sold in the markets as Spanish niackerel; in the 
Straits of Fuca it is known as beshow by the Neah Bay Indians. It is found usually in rather deep 
water and is perhaps most abundant in the Puget Sound region. It is seen ofteaer in the Seattle 
markets than in those of any other place. It attains a length of 18 to 20 inches and a weight of 5 

As a food fish it occupies only a moderate rank, the Hesh being rather dry and tasteless- On Puget 
Sound, however, where it reaches a larger size and is fatter than elsewhere, it is more highly esteemed, 
particularly by the Indians. It is said to feed on crustaceans, worms, and small flsbes. As a game 
fifth it is not without interest, taking the hook readily and makii^ a fair fight. It can be taken with 
cut bait at depths from 2 to 15 fathoms. 

Family 32. HEXAGRAM M1D.£. The Greenlings. 

02. FleuTogranmiuB monopterygius (Pallas). AUa Madcerel; Atka-JiiA. 

This interesting fish occurs in the North Pacific, chiefly among the Aleutian Islands. It was 
described originally by Pallas in 1810 from specimens obtained at Unalaska. Its center of abundance 



Fio. «.-PleurogPttniniui monoiiteryglua (PftllM). 

■s about the islands of Alka and At<u. ll is known also from about the Pribilof 
Islands and eastward through the .\Ioutian Chain to Belkofski and the Shumagins. Stejneger found 
it at Saranskaj-a, Bering Island. Bean (1882) has recorded it from Unalaska, Chemofski, and Altu; 
Turner (188C) found it at Unalaska, Amlia Pass, Captains Harbor, Atka, and Attu; Gilbert (1895) lisita 
it from Unalaska; and Evermann found it in abundance during the last week of May (1892) at Atka 
and Attu. 
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The best account of the habits of this fish is that given by Turner. It is so interesting and 
instructive that its republication, with some slight modification, is justified. Tiumer says: o 

When I arrived at Unalaska in 1878 1 heard much talk about the "mackerel.'' During the summer 
of that year I had an opportunity] of conversing with those who frequented the western islands of the 
Chain, where these fisn were said to abound. Several persons referred to these fish as "Spanish 
mackerel," others called them "horse mackerel" and "Alaskan mackerel," and under several scientific 
names. They were served at the table on several occasions, and all who ate of them highly praised 
their good qualities and spoke of their great resemblance in taste to the Atlantic mackerel. It was 
not until in May, 1879, that I had an opportunity of vis'fting the locality where they were said to be 
abundant. 

During the summer of 1879 I was at Atka Island, and soon made inquiry concerning the fish. I 
was told that they make their appearance in the narrow pass between the islands of Atka and Amlia 
about the Ist of June, and that the fish invariably come from the Pacific Ocean, which here mingles 
its waters with that of Bering Sea. 

The first arrivals of fish are the males of lai]gest size and beauty of color. They arrive a few days 
before and await the arrival of the females and immature males. 

By the 18th of June the fish have come in countless thousands. They arrange themselves with 
their heads toward the tide currents which rush violently through the pass. The flood tide sets in 
from the Pacific, while the ebb flows toward the Pacific, or, in other words, a southerly directed current 
for the ebb and a northerly directed current for the flood tide. The pass is very rocky, with numerous 
sunken rocks in the middle and on the eastern side. The western side of the pass has the deepest water 
and is 3 fathoms deep in the channel. On the north side of the pass numerous ledges of rocks, hidden 
rocks, kelppatches, and small islets of but few feet above the water's edge are to be found. It would 
be very difficult navigation for a vessel of over 20 tons to go through there with safety. The natives of 
the present day cross pretty well to the north side of the pass until tney get under Amlia Island and then 
run near the shore of Amlia with their small bidari or open boats. 

Among the seaweeds or kelp patches on a cloudy day of clear lower atmosphere the fish may be seen 
in the following order: 

The young males and immature females form a stratum of three or four fish deep and several feet 
wide; beneath these a second stratum of older males and females, whose roe is not yet developed, and 
will later, in the spawning season, take their place with those in the third stratum, which is comp sed 
of vigorous males and females. The latter are the most abundant. The female deposits her eggs on 
the kelp, though much of it must doubtless be lost by the swift currents washing it off. These m&les 
and females remain in this place until the spawning season is over, generally by the 20th of July, after 
which they gradually disperse and quickly find their way back to the Pacific. Many times I have 
seen huge nalibut lying Uko large flagstones beneath the lower stratum of fish, waiting for one to come 
within reach. Without moving a great distance I could see over a dozen halibut at a time. I estimated 
the weight of some of the larger ones to be not less than 350 pounds. 

The natives of Atka repair to this place and have several turf houses of small size built there. It 
is also a garden spot where a few vegetables, such as radishes, turnips, and a few potatoes, are planted. 
To attend to their gardens and to be near the fishing grounds the Aleuts of many places have built 
these summer villages. Here assemble all the old men not able to hunt and the children and v/cmen 
of the hunters gone off on a summer's cruise for sea otters. These lay in a store of dried and salted 
fish for their sons and friends. 

The natives obtain the greater number of the fish in the following manner: Each man has a two- 
holed bidarka (canoe). In it a small boy sits in the front hole while the old man sits in the rear hole. 
The man uses a pole of several feet in length (generally not less than 12 feet long), on which is firmly 
secured a hook of iron, having a flattened pjint with a sharp edge and a notch filed on the inner side 
tf) act as a barb. When the canoe arrives at the place the boy is ordered to seize hold of a strong frond 
of the giant kelp, which streams out sometimes f()r over a hundred feet, and amon^ which the fish are 
most abundant. After coming thus to anchor the man carefully thrusts the pole into the water, and 
if the fish are plentiful he will soon feel them surging against it. He now begins to jerk it up and down 
in the water to gig any fish that may come along. In a few seconds he brings one out. The work 
now becomes exciting, for scarcely has the pole been again thrust in the water than it is jerked into 
another fish. A man may thus, in a couple of hours, take 200 to 300 fish. After the canoe is loaded 
it is taken to the shore, where the women slit open the back of the fifh, take off the head, clean out the 
entrails, and with a cut on each side the backbone is removed to the tail. The two sides of the fish 
are left hanging together by the tail. This is to enable the fish to be hung over a pole to dry. Often 
the men bring the fish directly to the principal village and clean them there, thougn this is done more 
often when the fi^h are to be salted. At the season between June 25 and July 25 the fish are extremely 
fat from the abundance of a small crustacean, which has previously come in myriads to the same places 
as these fish. The fish which are to be dried are usually taken about the Ipt of August, as they are so 
fat before that time that I have seen the oil drip fn)m the drying fish. They also, from the presence 
of the oil, become rancid in a short time and are said not to keep so well. 

At Attn Island also I had an excellent opportunity for studying the habits of these fish. At this 
place the fish are most abundant at the entrance to Chichagof Harbor, on the northeast shoulder of the 

a Contributions to the Natural History of Alaska, by L. M. Turnor, p. 96, Washington, 1886. 
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island. Several islets and many reefs are disposed nearly across the entrance to the harbor. Between 
these the tide currents run with great velocity. An abundance of large kelp patches is found in the 
vicinity. The fish arrive at Attu, from the south west ward, about the 24th of April, though this date 
varies according to the openness of the season. It is rarely later than the Ist of May. The fish come 
at first in a straggling manner, and their first appearance is made known by their being caught on hooks 
while the men are fishing for other kinds. The first comers are usually nearly adult males. They are 
not fat on arrival, but soon become so from the abundance of small crustaceans that fairly swarm among 
the patches of seaweed bv the 10th of May, and at which time the fish are tolerably numerous. By the 
10th of June thousands of these fish can be seen in the shallow water (about IJ to 8 fathoms deep) below. 
The natives here take considerable quantities of these fish and dry them for use at an early date. They 
rarely salt them for the reason that, they state, this fish makes the consumer thirsty. \Vnen they go to 
catch them they visit the various localities known to be the haunts of these fish, and by looking beneath 
the mass of kelp fronds can see them if present; if not, the fish are off in the open water. They then 
watch every floating piece of detached seaweed. It is constantly turning round and round, like in an 
eddy of water. The fash are playing with it, and there will be found an abundance. The gaff is quickly 
thrust into the water, and one is soon struck and brought out. 

I here had opportunity to come to the conclusion that these fish will bite readily at the hook. I saw 
them jump and struggle to get at the ^aff and could feel them strike a^inst it while it was in the water, 
and at times it was impossible to hold it in position, as the mass of moving fish carried it along with them. 

Any kind of fresh fish may be used as bait on a small cod hook for these fish. A piece of scarlet 
flannel tied above the hook is good to attract the fish, as they will then bite voraciously. 

With a hook a person can catch the fish as fast as put into the water. With the use of several hooks 
on one line, several fish may be taken at once. With the gaff the fish are taken in great quantities, equal 
to all demands. The run lasts at Attu until July 25, after which the fish are spent and slowly disappear 
from the waters. 

These fish were not known at Attu previous to 1875. They came unexpectedly and were caught on 
hooks set for other fish. Since that time the people have had an abundance of them. From my own 
observations I am led to assert that 500 barrels of 200 pounds each can be procured at Attu in the season 
from June 1 to July 31. At the entrance to Ghichagof Harbor is the only known locality at Attu where 
these fish resort. The natives assert that the coming of these fish was coincident with the disappearance 
of the sea lion (Eumetopias stelleri), and those natives maintain that the fish drove the sea lions off — ^just 
opposite to my own conclusions, for I think the fish come to those places where they will be least perse- 
cuted by the sea lions. 

These fish are also reported to b^ abundant at Kiska Island, between the islands of AtkaandAdak; 
also between Unal^ and Unalaska, and also in the passes between some of the Shumagin Islands. I saw 
a few individuals m Captains Harbor, Unalaska Island, in the early part of Julv, 1881. This is the first 
instance of their occurrence in that locality. They were small in size and of tte size which constitutes 
the upper stratum as spoken of in regard to the disposition of the fish on the spawning grounds of Amlia 
Pass. 

This fish could be easily taken in great quantities, especially at Amlia Pass and Attu. Some writers 
of Alaskan affairs have mentioned exorbitant prices paid tor a barrel of salted fish of this kind. They can 
be prepared at a cost of $2 per barrel for the fish at either Attu or Amlia. The cost of the barrel and salt, 
of course, is to be added. Onlv the necessary sheds for protecting the barrels from the weather would 
have to be erected. Native help could be procured at a cost of $1 per day for a man and 60 to 75 cents 
per day for the women, who can clean the fish as expertly as the men. 

This species appeared at Atka about May 15, 1892, the large ones coming first. Natives stated 
that the fish are always found in the kelp and that they disappear late in September and early in October. 
They sometimes come into the harbor even in front of the village. Small ones, half the size of the 
largest, appear in July. Sea lions killed at various times throughout the winter frequently have their 
stomachs filled with Atka mackerel; hence it is believed these fish remain about the islands all the 
year. Captain Lennon found Atka mackerel in stomachs of fur seals taken in Bering Sea in July. They 
evidently spawn in June. Numerous females examined May 28 were found with nearly ripe roe, the 
eggs being about the size of no. 6 shot. 

There is no other fish of the Aleutian Islands, whether in salt water or fresh, that is so interesting 
to the angler as the Atka mackerel. In the first place it is a most beautiful fish, with its alternating 
broad bands of glossy black and chrome yellow and its trim form; and its game qualities are of no 
mean order. It takes the hook readily and makes a good fight. The usual method of taking it is by 
"jigging." On May 28, 1892, the senior author had excellent sport catching these fish near the mouth 
of the bay at Attu. Three hooks tied together in a bunch were used, and just above them was tied 
a piece of white muslin. The line was weighted so that the hooks would descend quickly. WTien 
they had reached the bottom, or near it, they would be jerked up and down and the fish, striking at 
the muslin, would be hooked or would catch the hook in their mouths. The lines would be let down 
through the kelp in water 15 to 25 feet deep. 
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The fish were in schoole and it was easy W get great nurabere; in fact, one would be kept buay 
hauling in the lish and taking them off the hook. Uaually they were near the bottom when the fiah- 
ine began, but they soon became greatly excited and would come near the surface, where they could be 
Bccn ewimming about as if greatly disturbed and evidently searching fur the piece of white muatin 
which had attracted their attention. When firet hooked they would come up very readily; in fact, 
they seemed lo swim upward until near the surface when they would become alarmed and dart back 
and forth in their efforts lo free themselves. Then the sport was very exciting. 

The Atka mackerel reaches a length of IS inches and a weight of 3 or 4 pounds. The average 
weight of 5S5 fish was about 2) pounds and the maximum 3] pounds. 

Commercially this epeciea has never come into the prominence which its excellence as a food fish 
justifies. As a fresh hah it is delicious either baked or fried. It takes salt well, and in that con- 
dition is a very palatable and nutritious article of food. There seems to be no good reason why an 
important fishery should nut he established. 

93. Hex^ranuuoB dec^ramninB (Pallas). Jtoek Trout. 

Four specimens 3 U> S inches long, collected at Sucia Island, Gull of Georgia, May 6, 1894. No. 
2230-2233 and 2235, each about 14 inches long, collected by the Albalrou in Redfiah Bay, Baranof 
Island, Septeml)er 6, 1897, showing the two distinct color patterns, and no. 1729 (1763), a specimen 
13 inches long, collected at Sitka by Luttrell. 



(PaUu). 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Sitka; Old Sitka; Chatham Strait; and Unalaska, and in 1884 from 
Tolstoi Bay. Nelson (1887), Unalaska. 

This specicfl, also called boregat and bodieron liy tho Russians, ranges from Point Conception to 
Kodiak Island. It is moat abundant southward and is common at San Francisco. It attains a length 
of 18 inches and is a good food fish. 

94. BexagTamiiioB octogrammus (Pallas). AUuta Greenling. 

This species has been obtained by the Albatroa at Uganuk Bay, Kodiak Island (1897), Attn Island, 
Sucia Island, and Akulan Bay (1894), Tareinski Harbor, and Unalaska, Litnik Bay (1900). Bean has 
recorded it (1882) as //. ordinatiig from Old Sitka, from Popolf Island (Shumagin Group), and lliuliuk 
and Chemofski; and Nelson (1887) records it from Unalaska. It has been recorded also from Petro- 
paulaki, from Robben Island, and Iturup Island, In 1903 the Albatrots seined an example (no. 2971) 
9.5 inches long at Uyak Bay, another (no. 297fi) 10 inches long at Snug Harbor, and one 10.25 inches long 
at Union Bay. .\n example (no. 151) 4.2S inches long from Tareinski Harbor shows plainly the black 
humeral spot and 7 black transverse bars on anal fin; supraoccipital flap very small, about equal to 
pupil; a few white spots on side. 
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The center of abundance of this speciea seems to be mnong the Aleutian Jjlands, and ite isnge 
eztendB westward to Petropaulski and Robben Island and south to Sitka. The species attains a lengUi 
of a foot or more and ia a good pan fiah. 



Fio. 42.— HeiognunniiM octogrammug (Pollaaj . 
95. Hexagrammos at«lleri Tilesius. Grctnling. 

This spiecies seems to he rather common all along the coast of Alaska, specimens havii^ been token 
with hook or seine at Marrowstone Point; Otter Bay, Sucia Island; Alert Bay, Union Bay, KUisut Har- 
bor, Metlakahtla, Cleveland Passage, Loring, Skagway, Sitka, Killisnoo, and Litnik Bay. 

The specimens taken were chiefly small ones, the smallest being 3 inches long — one each from 
Litnik Bay and Ankau River, the largest 13.5 inches long from Litnik Bay; another specimen, 13.26 
inches long, is from MajTowstone Point. 

The specimen from Marrowstone Point had in life back and side olivaceous with paler greenish spots; 
side with about 8 darker vertical bars, these ill defined ; head greenish olivaceous; belly and under porta 



Pio. 43.— HexasraminaB atellerl lileiLug. 

yellowish, dusted wilh dnsky greenish; dorsal olivaceous, with small yellowish spots more or less ix«lee- 
cingand laige blackish areas near base; caudal orange red; anal with 6 oblique lemon bars, separating 
broader darker bars, edge of fin bluish reddish; pectoral reddish yellow, barred with darker; ventral pale 
yellowish with reddish tinge. The young are much blotched and mottled with bars on the side. These 
markings tend to dLuppear in the larger examples, leaving the color in alcohol uniform brownish. - 

The species has also been recorded as Ilexagramug a»per (Nelson 1887) from St. Michael. Bean 
(1882) records it from Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Befvige Cove, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, Eodiak; 
Unalaska, Atka, St. Michael, and Port Clarence. Gilbert (1895), stations 3228, 3229, 3231 to 3294, 
3239 to 3241, 3243, and 3245 in Bristol Bay. 

The species ranges from Kamchatka and Unalaska to San I^rancisco, being pediape most abundant 
in Puget Sound. It reaches a length of a foot and is of value aa a food fish. 
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96. HexBgraimiiOB BuperciliiMU* (Pallas). Red Roek Trovi. 

Three Bpecimens, 11 to 14.63 inches long, obtained by Mr. Rutl«r at Ktvluk, where another 1S.& 
inches long, was collected in 1893 by the Albatrott. We have also examined Netaon'a (1SS7) Epecimens 
from Kyska; Akutan Bay; Redfish Bay, and Unalaska; Bean's from Sitka; Port Mulgiave, Yakutat 
Bay; Amchitka; St. Paul, Kodiak Island; Chcmofski, and Attu; and Gilbert's (1895) from Makushin 
and Cheroobki Bays, Unalaska Island and stations 3244 and 3245 in Bristol Bay. 



Flo. 44.— lleiagmDiinog Bupt-ccllioiiUH (PsIUn). 

We fail to find any differences in the supraocular flap of this species and .that of oetogrammvi. Dr. 
GUbert eaya it may be distinguiehftd from oclofframmus by the larger flap, smoother aealos, and deeper 
notch in the dorsal. The deeper notch in the dorsal and tlie complete fourth lateral line in tuptrnli- 
orut are the only marked differences we can find in our specimens. The specimen from Redfish Bay is 
very highly colored with large white spots and bars, the spots being on base of pectoral and lower part of 
body, the barsruiminif irregularly over body and head. 

This species ranges from Bering Sea to Monterey Bay but is moet abundant northwPid. It grows to 
a length of nearly 2 feet and is a palatable food fish. 

07. Hext^TommoB lagoeephalus (Pallas). (PI. xv, fig. 2.) 

The home of this specice is in the western parts of Bering Sea. It is known to occur about Bering, 
Bobben, and Itunip islands. The only specimen known from Alaskan waters was obtained at Attu in 
ISSiby the Albatrost. It is no. 1665, U. S. NationalMusenm, and is 19 inches long. 



68. Opiiiodon Alon^tus Ginuxl. Cultut Cod. 

Recorded from Sitka by Bean in 1882. 

Three small ciamplcs, 4 to 5 inches long, from Port Townsend; one {no. 02832), 12.5 inches long, 
from MarrowBiono Point. The species was also si-en at Quarantine Station, Union Bay; Port Alexander; 
Sitkoh Bay; and Loring. It was taken both in the seine and with hook and line. We also have a speci- 
men 12 inches long taken by the Albatroia at Port Etches, Prince William Sound, 1897. 

The cultus coll occurs on our west coast from Santa Barbara northward to Prince William Sound, and 
is abundant throughout most of its range. It reaches a length of nearly 4 feet and a weight of 30 to 40 
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pounds. Although not a high^^ade food fish, its size and abundance make it a epeciee of consideiBible 
commercial importance. As a game fish also it ia of interest, taking the hook freely and affording much 
sport to the angler. 

99. ZoniolepiB latlpinnis Girard. 

This monotypic species is abundant in rather deep water from San Francisco northward at least 
as far as Puget Sound, We have 31 specimens 5 to 7.5 inches long collected by J. P. Todd near Seattle, 
1903. It reaches a length of a foot and is a slender fish of dry, firm substance and singular form, little 
valued as food. 



FiQ. 4B.— Oiyleblus picttu Otil. 

lOO. Oxylebiiu piotus Gill. 

This species occurs on rocky shores from Monterey Bay northward at least to Puget Sound. It 
is a small fish, seldom exceeding 10 inchee in length. It dwells in the kelp, where it is usually 
abundant, though it is tare in collections. It is not of much food value. We have one specimen 
8 inchee long, taken by the Albatrost at Seattle, March, 1892. 



FlO. IT.— CUtonotiu pugetenals (BtElndachnpr). 

Family 3,1. COTTID^. The Sculpios. 

101. CMtonotuB puptenaiB (Steindacbner). 

Fourteen specimens, 2.5 lo 4.5 inches long, collected by J. P. Todd, near Seattle, in 1903. 
A conspicuous nasal tentacle about as long aa pupil. Anal dark in the males. The spec iee reaches 
a length of 6 inches and occurs from San Francisco to Puget Sound in moderate depths. 
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103. Tar&ndichthjm fllam«utcwis (Gilbert). 

it station 4193, oft St. Mary Miaaion. Not before recorded 

Bye rather larger than given in current degcriptions, being scarcely 3 in head; filaments on pre- 
opercle not evident. 

103. TarandichthTS tenula (Gilbert). 

Two eiamples, 2 and 2.5 inches long, from station 4204, near Fort Rupert, and two, 2.1 and 3.75 
inches long, from station 4193, in the Gulf of Georgia, Not previously recorded from north of San 
Francisco. 

In our specimens the maxillary reaches anterior edge of pupil; gillrakers small and tubercular; 
pteritoneum dusky; 2 parietal spines; first 2 or 3 scales of lateral line enlat^ed, the first with a distinct 
spine; pewly patches on base of peetJiral. 

The larger specimen from Gulf of Georgia had its stomach filled with shrimps and its abdominal 
cavity full of thread -like worms. 

104. IceUnua burchaini Evermann & Goldshorough, new speciea. 

Head 2.8 in length; depth 4.6; eye 3.25 in head; snout 4.5 in head; nmxUlary 2.2; mandible 2; 
int«rorbital 2.25 in eye; dorsal ix-lG; anal 14; pectoral 18; lateral line 38. 

Body comparatively slender, tapering rapidly backward to caudal fin; head rather large; mouth 
moderate, low, terminal, nearly horiwintal, the lower jaw slightly included; maxillary rather short, 
reaching posterior edge of eye; eye moderate, somewhat ovate; nasal spines short and obscure; nasal 



Flo. 48.— Icellnua burchainl ETermum & Goldaborough, new ipecltn. Type. 

tentacle obsolete; supraorbital with a flat, black, bifid cirrus posteriorly, its length about equaling the 
pupil; a slender black occipital filament; a small white .filament near tip of maxillary; occipital 
ridges not prominent, the included space flat, not pit-like; interorbital space flat, the median ridge 
very faint; preopercular spine rather strong, its length about 1.5 in orbit, three sharp spinee on its 
upper edge directed upward, a short, sharp spine at the lip; untler edge of peropercle with 3 short, 
stout, triangular spines, the first and second directed backward and slightly downward, the third, 
which is longest and sharpest, directed downward and forward; opercular spine flat and obscure; a 
double row of scales or plates along upper part of side, banning under about the fifth doiBal spine 
and ceasing under the last dorsal ray but one, the row double throughout its entire length except 
posteriorly, where the lower row ceases Uiree scales in advance of the upper row; upper edge of 
caudal peduncle, narrow space between the double row of scales, just described, and the dorsal fin, 
and broad space between it and the lateral line, naked; entire body below lateral line naked; no 
piietpectoral plates. Fins well developed; spinous domal with the spines slightly filamentous, the 
longest about 2.75 in head; longest dorsal ray 3 in head; anal similar to soft dorsal; caudal somewhat 
rounded, its length 1.8 in head; pecijiral broad, reaching pa-iit front of anal; ventrals very short and 
inconspicuous, their length scarcely exceeding diameter of pupil. 
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Color in alcohol, yellowish brown; body and head blotched and mottled with small whitish 
spots and darkish insular blotches: dorsal, anal, and caudn! Jins dark, blotched with white; pectoral 
similar, the lower rays whitish at tip. the interradlal membranes darker. 

This species is related to I. borealia, from which it diffent chiefly in the larger eye. the shorter enout, 
the weaker nasal epinee, the shorter preopercular spines, and the less complete series of scales along 
the base of the dorsal. Type, no. 57822 U. S, National Museum (field no. 99), a specimen 4 inches 
long from Albatross station 4228 in 41 to 134 fathoms, oif Loring, Alaska, July 7, 1903. Cotypes: No. 
S229, Bureau of Fisheries; no. 20010 Museum Stanford Univereity; no. 57825, U. S. National Museum, 
and no. 6117, Field Museum, all from the same place; and no. 33003, Academy Natural Sciences. 
Philadelphia, from Behm Canal, near Loring, July 8, 1903. 

This interesting species is named for Mr. James S. Burcham, a young naturatiEt of great promise, 
who lost his life at Lake McDonald, November 12. 1905, while in the employ of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

lOS. Ie«liittu boreoUa Gilbert. 

This species is common and widely distributed. We have examined specimens from the following 
localities: Albatross stations no. 4205, 4209, 4212, 4213, 4217, and 4218 (all in Admiralty Inlet), 4276 
(Alitak Bay), 4285 (Chignik Bay), 2428 (Behm Canal), 3597 (off coast of Washington), Seattle, and 
Loring. It had been previously recorded by Gilbert (1896) from various Albatross stations north and 



Fio. 49.— loellniu boreolLa OUbeit. 

south of the Aleutian Islands and in Bristol Bay. The known range is, therefore, from Bristol Bay 
and the Aleutian Islands to Puget Sound. 

Our specimens are 1.6 to 3.25 inches long. The length (2.5 feet) given in Fishes of North and 
Middle America is evidently an error. We are unable to distinguish /. itrabo Starks from this species. 

lOe. Aotrolytes faneBtralia (Jordan & Oilbert). 

The collection contains one Hpecimen 3 inches long, seined at Metlakahtla, 6 smaller specimens 
seined at Admiralty Head, Whidby Island, and 5 specimens from Sucia Island; also 13 specimens 
collected by Mr. Rutter on the beach at Karluk and 13 by Mr. Chamberlain at Loring. Recorded 
from Unalaska and Sanborn Harbor, Shumagin Islands byBean(13S2) as ArtaHiu rwto»pilotu$, and 
from the Shumagin Islands by Jordan & Gilbert (1899). 

Head 2.9 in length; depth 4.6; eye 4.3 in head; dorsal iX-17; anal xri; lateral line 36; maxillary 
extending to posterior border of pupil. 

This species reaches a length of about 5 inches. Its known range extends from Puget Sound to 
Unalaska. 

107. Steleidinotus Istifronfl Oilbert & Thompson. 

One specimen 1,13 inches long, from station 4213, near Admiralty Head. 

Head 3.1 in body; depth 4.9; eye 3.5 in head; snout 4; maxillary 2,5; intcrorbital equal to eye; 
dorsal ix, 17; anal 14; ventral i, 3; pectoral 15; branch lost cgala fi; pores 35, 

Body rather elongate, not much compressed, gradu.illy tapering from head to the rather slender 
caudal peduncle, the least depth of which is alKtut 3 in head. 

Head rather email, lateral profile of snout eomcwhat blunt and rounded, upper profile somewhat 
rounded; intcrorbital rather broad and somewhat concave, nasal epines prominent, a round filament 
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at the base of each, the aheath of the premasilUry peificel rlHing between them as a stout, blunt spine; 
occiput rounded, without spines or cirri, a cirrus or Iwo near tip of opercle; preopercular xplnes 4, tho 
upper curved and hooked upward, rather blunt, but strong, and covered with akin, the others minute, 
all extending as mucronate points from o broad base, and all apparently pointing upward; a series 
of large pores under eye nnd along lower edge of preopercle and lower jaw; mouth small, eomewhat 
oblique, the tip of premaxillary about on a line with lower margio of orbit; maicillary reaching to 
anterior margin of pupil, lower jaw included; teetli minute on jaws and vomer; gill -membranes forming 
a free fold acrose isthmus; origin of spinous dorsal above gill -cleft, its base 1.33 in head, its tipper margin 
parallel with back; base of soft dorsal 2.9 in body, spinous and soft dorsal connected by membrane; 
pectoral 2.6fi in body, quite large, pointed, reaching a, considerable distance beyond origin of anal; 
ventral l.Gti in head, nearly reaching vent; length of caudal about equal to head; anal quite long, 
its base about equal to length of head; caudal apparently truncate, its origin nearly vertical from that 
of soft dorsal; vent considerably anterior to middle of body. 

Head naked, the rest of the body covered with small papillie; enlarged scales along lateral lino, 
especially in front, pores somewhat conspicuous for the whole length; plates of lateral line not keeled, 
but each bearing several small spines on posterior margin; a series of indistinct transverse wrinkles 
behind axil. 

Color mottled olivaceous on sides, the mottlinge indistinct, so disposed as to form a series of about 
b saddle-like markings across the back about equally distributed, the light areas between them nearly 
circular; top of head dusky; fins plain. 

latut UM/TOru QUbert & Thompjon, Proc. U. S. Nat. Uug., vol. xxvm, 1M£. p. 077. near Bninanoa, V/ub. 



Fio. iO.— StelgldanotuK latirroaa OUbert Si Thompsan. Tj-pe. 
108. Artediellus pacdficua Gilbert. 

Our collections contain specimens from the following lo^'alitics: Albatross station 4285 (Chignik 
Bay), 4268 (Afognak Boy). 437fi, 4277, 4278, and 4279 (all in AHtak Bay); and 3fi53 (Bering Sea). The 
species was originally described from station 3216, south of Sannak Island, and is recorded by Gilbert 
from many stations in Bristol Bay. 

A female 2.5 inches long, from station 4379, August 6. contained 105 nearly ripe eggs, measuring 
about 18 to the inch. Of the IS specimens from Alilak Bay, 2 are males which exhibit a markedly 
fuller development of the dorsal fins than the others. A small thread-worm was found in the abdominal 
cavity of one specimen. 
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109. RaatriiiUB acutiger (Bean). 

Originally (i escribed by Bean 1,1891) aa Ireliit iculiger tn)m Alba troes slation 2853, off Trinity Island. 
Recorded by Oilbert^ (ISnSl, as Jcehis s<^itigrr, from Blation 3339 south of the Alaekan Peninsula. Not 
obtained by hh. 



Flo. SI.— Bastrlnua soutlgsr |Bean). 
110. Ic«ltu bicomia (Reinhardt). 

Two epecimeuB from station 4281, one from 42S5, one from 4286 (all in Chignik Bay), and one from 
4278 (Alitak Bay). These range from 1.76 to 3.2 inches long. Also recorded from many statioDB in 
Bristol Bay (Gilberts 1896). 

This specie? is easily distinguished by the 2 paira of spines on occiput, but the specimens we have 
vary as to the number of dorsal spines, there being 8 or 9, and the rays vary from 17 to 20. 



FiQ. E2.— Icslus apioleer Gilbert. 

111. Iceliu apini^T Gilbert. 

One specimen 3.25 inches long, dredged at station 4227 in Behm Canal, near Loring; 3 specimens 
2.4 inches long from station 4281, in Chignik Bay; 2 specimens 2.6 inches long from station 4273 in 
Alitak Bay; 2 specimens 1.75 and 2.4 inches long from station 4283, in Chignik Bay; 1 specimen from 
4289, 3 from 4291, 6 from 4292, 2 from 4293, and 6 from 4295, all in Shelikof Strait; these vary in length 
from 2 to 3.25 inches. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from stations 321li, 3223 to 3226, 3257, 3258, 3267, 3278 to 
3280, 3292, 3302, 3311, 3334 and 3336, in the vicinity of Unalaska Island and in Bristol Bay. 

112. Iceliw euiyopa Bean. 

Originally reoorde<l by Bean (1891) from station 2853, off Trinity Islands, where 3 specimens were 
secured. Not taken since that time. 

113. Icelus vicmailiB Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert ( 1895) from stations 3324, 3330 H. 3332 in Bristol Bay (1890). Not 
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114. Icelua canaliculatus Gilbert. 



110. Radulinus aaprsUus Gilben. 

Twenty-one BpecimeiM, varying from 0.75 to 5 inchee, areinihecdlectioi 
localities: Station 4221, mouth of Hood Canal; station 4219, Admirally I 



Flo. M.— RoduJInm aspiullus Gllberl. 

Bupert, British Columbia; etation 4191, in outer harbor at Xanaimo, British Columbia; Kasaan Bay; 
Blation 4226, Behm Canal, near Loring; station 4234, in Yes Bay; and near Seattle by J. P. Todd. 

In the specimen from station 4226 the snout equals eyp, and iaS.l in head; maxillary 2.66; mandiblo 
2.1; peritoneum silvery; lengthof caudal fin 1.45inhcad. Thesen: 
descriptions. 



Fia. SS.— TrlglopB busnl Gilbert. 



116, TriBlopBbeaniGillKTt. 



The collection cimtains HiH-ciiii<>nH fnin) (he following l<H-alitie:<: AlbalriRw ftatiunx 4205. 4211. 4212, 
and 4213 (all in Admiralty Inleti. 4248 (Eaolem Pa.fag(i, 4268 and 42(» lAfognak Bayi. 4242 (Kuta 
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Bay), 4243 (KasaanBay), and from Behm Canal near LorJng. The speciee had been previously reconii^d 
from Wiangell Straits {Bean 1884, as T. pingtlK). BrisU)) Bay, at Dumoroua Albatroaa stationa (Gilbert 
1895), and Bering St« at Albatross stations 8598 and 3599 (Gilbert 1895). 

The specimona obtained during the recent investigations were from depths varying from 14 to 71 
fathomB. The males have a dark stripe on side jupt above anal tin. extending posteriorly from about 
first third of fin and uniting with the other median i^trjpe at about fifth or sixth ray from last. Anal 
papilla in male well developi'd; peritoneum white, liver large, several largo pyloric c»ca, females 
not emaller than malea. 

This sculpin reaches a length of 4 to 8 inches and is of wide distribution, its known range extend- 
ing from Puget Sound to Bering Sea and lo Robben Island. 



Fia. 58.— Triglopa aoeptlcus Qilbert. 

117. Tiiglops Bcepticus Gilbert. 

A single female example 5.75 inches long dredged at station 4291, in 65 to 48 tathoinfl, in I 
Strait. The interorbital space ia more narrow than stated in current descriptions, being conla. 
instead of 1.5 times in the eye. Alrout 7 of the lower rays of the pectoral are enlarged and e 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) troin stations 3215, 3222 to 3225, 3309, and 3339, i 
Sansak and north of Unalaska Island. 



Fia. 57.— Sli'rnlRB MHOrtetbin (Gilbert). 
118. Stemlaa xenoBtathus (Gilbert). 
We have two apecimena, 2.5 and 4.25 inches long, of this rare species, secured by the Albatro»t at 
station 3599, in Bering Sea. Only the type, a specimen 1.5 inches long, has heretofore been known. 
This was described by Gilbert (18951 from Albatroaa station 3220, north of Unalaaka Island. 



Flo. 58.— Priont!liu9 macellm Benn. 
119. Frioniatiua macelluB Bean. 
Recorded from Maltons :!214, ?.2W. and 3223, coiilh of Sannak and north of Unimak Island (Gilbert 
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120. Elaniua forfleata Gilbert. 



FlO. SB.— Etanura larflcata Oiltert. 
lai. lC«UeteB papUio Bean. 
(1880) from St. Paul Island, Pribilof Group. 



Flo. eo.— MeilctcB papllio Bean. 
122. H«milspldotUB jordaui Bpan. Irish Lord. 

Very abundant practically cvcrywhcrt along the Alaskan <-oast. The colleotioo contains specimens 
from the following localitiea; Shumagin Islands; stations 4268 and 4270, in Afognak Bay; Btaliona 4283 
and 4285, in Chignik Bay; station 4291, in Shelikof Strait. We also have 5 specimens 2 (« 17 inches 
long, collected by the Albalrou in other years at Sitka, Chignik Bay, and station 3600. The center 
of abundance for this species seems to be about Kodiak Island and the Alaska Peninsula. 

The species was originally described by Bean (1882) from Unalaska, also recorded by him from 
Port Allhorp; Port Chatham, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, Kodiak; Humlioldt Harl>or, Shumagina; Iliuliuk 
and Chemofski, Unalaska. By Gilbert from numerous A 1 bat roaa stations about Amak and Unalaska 
islands. 

The eye varies considerably in size, even in largo examples, being usually 4 or even more in head; 
maxillary 2.3; mandible 2.2; snout 3. G; interorbital 1.3; peritoneum silvery. A specimen IT. 5 inches 
long and weighing 2 pounds, taken over the rail with hook and line at Fox Bay, August 11, had in life 
the following colors: Side dirty olivaceous, with almut 5 broaii, irregular, darker blackish bars; belly 
white, with niimenms small, roundish dark spots, few or none on middle line of belly and breast; top 
of head blackish, side of head somewhat blacker, the operclc and lower part of cheek nearly black; 
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edges of prcmftxillary, majtillary, and cheek, side oflowpr jaw, and first 2or3 branchioategalBand mem- 
brancB rich lemon-yellow, remaining branch ioet^als and lower side of head clean white; dorsal dark 
olive, tie anterior portions blai'lt; pecloral dirty white at base, dirty nlivacPous elsewhere; anal dark; 
caudal grayish olive, the membranes pale greenish ot yellowish; tip of fin light greenish-yellow; eye 
reddish brown. 



Fio. 61.— Hemlk^dntus JDrdiini Bean. 

A female 13.25 inches long (no. 2985), taken in Chignik Bay, August 10. was fidl of small eggs. 

We have another specimen, 4.75 inches long, from station 3599, in Bering Sea, taken in 18d4. In 
this specimen the ventral fins are much longer than in typical examples, and have many tubercles on 
the under side. Five examples taken at Sand Point, Shumagin Islands, August 12, gave the following 
lengths and weights; 



Length. 


Weight. 


Incht,. 


Lb,, oz. 
I 131 

1 % 



This interesting fish reaches a length of more than 2 feet, and is abundant about the Aleutian 
Islands. 

It is very frequently taken in the salmon traps and is regarded as a nuisance by the fishermen. It 
is of some value as a food fish, but is rarely eaten. It is apparently not known in Southeast Alaska. 



Ilrpldoti 






133. Hemilepidotua hetmlepidotuB Tilesius. Hed Sculpin. 
Very common, particularly about Kodiak Island and the Alaska Pfuinsula. The collection con- 
tains 9 specimens, 2 to \4.5 inches long, secured at Sucia Island; HunlemBay; Loring; Killianoo; Litnik 
Bay; Karluk; and in Uyak Bay. It has also been recorded (Bean 1882) as HcnnUjndotvs lraHitiru» 
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from Sitka; Port Althorp; Port Etches; Port Chatham; Cook Inlet; Popoff Strait and Coal Harbor, ghum- 
agina; Unalaska; Kyska; Nazan Bay. Atka; Bay of Ittlands. Adak; Amchitka; Chichagof Harbor and 
Attu. Bean (1884), Fort Tongaea and Nakat, Nelson (1S87). Unalaska. 

Known from Kajn(?hBtka to San Francistxi. Not commun in Bering Sea, liiit appears to be 
al>undant from Sitka to Puget Sound. It reach<?e a length of IS inches and ehould be of some value 
as a food liah. 



Fio. 63.— Enophry* litson (Olmtd). 

124. EuophiTB bison (Giraird). 

This aeulpin is quite common south of Killianoo. No specimenH were aecured by ua north of this 
point. The collection containa 34 specimens, 1 to 9.5 inches long, taken at the following places: Port 
TownsemI; Marrowstone Point; Admiralty Head; Fort Rupert; Kilisut Harbor; Port Alexander; Port 
Ludlow; Sucia Island; Loring; Yes Bay; Cleveland Passage, and KiUisnoo. 

The apeciea was recorded by Bean (I8S2) from Sitka, and from St. Paul, Kodiak Island. 

126. BuophrTB clavier (Cuvier and Valenciennes). (Fl. 2vii. %. ].) 
Recorded by Gilbert (1896) from station 3233, Bristol Bay. No specimens obtained by \ib. 



126. CeratocottuB dleeraua (Pallas). 

Recorded by Bean from Sitka (1S82) and Tolstoi Bay and Fort Tongass (1884); by Gilbert from 
Hercndoen Bay (1895), and by Jordan and Gilbert from St. Paul Island (1899, as C. hiaui). 

We have 3 apecimcna, 5.75 to 6.25 inches long, collected at Tareinski, Kamchatka, June 21, and 2 
specimens each about 3 inches long and each taken from the stomach of a halibut, one at KiUisnoo, 
July 26, the other somewhere in Southeast Alaska, locality not definitely recorded. These specimens 
indicate that Ceralocotlut lueaai Jordan and Gilbert is the young of C. dkeraut. 
B. B. F. 1906—% 
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127. Cottua asper Richardson. Prickly BuWiead. 

Two specimens, 4 and 4.5 inches long, seined in upper stream of Deep Bay at Loring; 1 specimen, 
4.3 inches long, at Loring; 3 specimens, 5.5 to 6.5 inches long, taken on hook and line in Naha River 
at Loring; 1 specimen, 5.5 inches long, seined in Hunter Bay; 2 specimens, each about 3.25 inches long, 
taken on hook and line near the Fortmann hatchery; 2 specimens (no. 3031 and 3032), 6.25 and 7 inches 
long, from Hunter Bay, taken on hook and line. 

Thirty-five specimens, 1.75 to 7.5 inches long, collected in McDonald Lake, September 26, 1905. 
These are variously rough and smooth on the sides. The size does not seem to make any difference 
in the roughness, it being present or absent in all sizes. The black spot on the posterior part of dorsal 
disappears in the laiger examples. 

Seventeen specimens, 3 to 6 inches long, seined in McDonald Lake, August 24, 1905; agree with 
the preceding in regard to roughness. 

Six specimens, 4 to 6.75 inches long, collected in fyke net in McDonald Lake, July 29, 1905. 
These specimens are smooth, except for a small area under pectoral, which is slightly rough. 

Twelve specimens, 3.5 to 5 inches long, seined in McDonald Lake on August 22, 1905. The stomach 
contents were chiefly snails and parasitic worms. These specimens vary greatly in roughness of body, 
some having only a slight rough place under pectoral, others of the same size and of different sizes having 
the entire side of body more or less rough; all have a very distinct black blotch as large or laiger than 
eye on posterior base of spinous dorsal; the fins are otherwise unmarked. 

In addition to the above there were secured from Yes Bay and McDonald Lake 26 specimens varying 
from 2 to 5 inches, and 18 specimens from 2 to 6.5 inches from Loring and vicinity; two of the latter taken 
in Steelhead Creek, June 19, 1904, were full of nearly ripe ^gs. 

This species is common in fresh-water streams and lakes about Loring, and at the Fortmann hatchery 
might be seen any day in the clear waters of the stream or lake. It is reputed to be very destructive 
to salmon eggs. 

Following the suggestion of Mr. J. O. Snyder (in "Notes on the Fishes of the Streams flowing into 
San Francisco Bay, California," Appendix to the Report of the Commissioner of Fisheries to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor for the year ending June 30, 1904) that C. asper^ dorsal rays 19 to 22, anal 
16 to 18, may be separated from C. gulosus dorsal rays 17 or 18, anal 12 to 14, by the greater number of 
dorsal and anal rays in the former, and also that C. asper is confined largely to the lower courses of streams, 
while C. gulosus is found farther up where the water is clear and the current rapid, we identify our speci- 
mens as C. asper. They were all taken in or near tide water, and the following table of fin counts places 
them with C. asper: 



Locality. 



Loring 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Naha River, 

Do 



No. 


Dorsal. 


1 
Anal. 


1 


vm, 21 


17 1 


2 


IX, 20 


17 1 


3 


vin, 21 




4 


IX, 20 




5 


X, 21 




6 


X, 21 





Palatine teeth. 



Present. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



Length. 



Inches. 
6.5 
5.5 
60 
4.25 
3.0 
3.5 



Locality. 



No. 



Dorsal. 



Anal. 



Hunter Bay 

Do 

Do 

Loring, Deep Bay. 

Do 



7 
3032 
3031 

8 
9 



vm 21 

IX, 22 
IXf-»-), 22 
VllI, 20i 
VIII, 21 



Palatine teeth. 



Anal 
length. 



16 

15^ 

17$ 

17 ; 

16i 



Present. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 



3.0 
3.2 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 



Vent. 



Posterior. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nearly median. 



Length of anal base usually about equal to head, sometimes, as in last example, somewhat longer. 



128. CottUB gnloBus (Girard). 

Specimens of this species were secured only at Ix)ring and Boca de Quadra. They were 16 in number 
and measured 1 to 4 inches in length. Many of the laiger ones taken at Ijoring, May 29, 1904, were full 
of nearly ripe eggs. 
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This species is doubtless common throughout Alaska, but being found further up the streams away 
from brackish water and in places not usually visited by collectors, it has not been taken abundantly 
or recorded from many places. 

129. Cottus cogTiatus Richardson. Great Bear Lake Bullhead, 

One of the most interesting results of the side trip made to the headwaters of the Yukon was the 
securing of a fine series of specimens of Cotttis cognatiig. Until now the type of this species had remained 
unique, no additional specimens having come into any muaeimi or having been collected by any natur- 
alist so far as we are informed. "^ 

At Lake Bennett, July 19-21, 1903, 45 specimens were collected. They were obtained by the use of 
the seine at various places along the shore, chiefly toward the head of the lake above the railroad station 
and near the crossing of the Yukon and White Pass Railroad. These specimens range in length from 
1.2 to 3i inches. Although the original description is very brief there is no doubt in our mind as to the 
identification. Following is a detailed description; 

Head 3.66 to 4.1 in length; depth 5.13 to 6.2; eye 3.8 to 4.66 in head; snout 3.6 to 4; maxillary 
2.25 to 2.5; mandible about 2; interorbital width 5.25 to 6; dorsal usually vin-17 (viii-15, viii-16, 
ix-15, ix-17, and ix-lS indicate the range of variation); longest dorsal spine about 3 in head; longest 
dorsal ray 1.75 to 2; anal usually 11 or 12, varying from 10 to 13; longest anal ray about 1.75; pectoral 
13 or 14, its longest rays (14 or 15) 3.87 to 4.2 in head, lowermost 7 or 8 rays thick, but not branched; 
ventral i, 3, the length 5.5 to 6 in head; caudal lobes about 5. 

Body rather heavy forward, tapering gradually to the rather slender caudal peduncle ; head moderate, 
evenly rounded above, interorbital space narrow, slightly concave; mouth moderate, somewhat oblique, 
maxillary reaching middle of pupil, lower jaw slightly included; branchiostegal rays 6; gill-membranes 
separate, joined to the isthmus; villiform teeth on jaws and a small patch on the vomer; caudal peduncle 
slender, its least width about 2 in its least depth; head entirely smooth; preopercle with a single spine 
at the angle projecting backward and upward, chiefly concealed by skin; lower edge of preopercle with 
one rather distinct broad spine projecting downward and forward, in front of which is another poorly 
defined spine or blunt point; opercle without spine; no other spines or filaments about head; body 
entirely smooth except a patch of small roughish scales under the pectoral; fins well developed, spinous 
and soft dorsal barely connected; caudal truncate or slightly rounded; pectoral broad at base, the tip 
reaching past beginning of anal; ventrals scarcely reaching vent; vent usually somewhat nearer tip of 
snout than base of caudal; there is, however, some slight variation in this character; in one specimen, 
apparently a female, it is equally distant from tip of snout and base of caudal. 

A specimen 3i inches long was, in life, dark olive, much mottled; trace of about 6 dark saddles 
less distinct than in most specimens; first dorsal blackish olive with a narrow orange edge, the fin mesially 
darker; second dorsal dusky olive and translucent, the olive in irregular blotches; caudal with 4 or 5 
vague bars of darker olive; ventrals and anal uncolored; pectoral brown with 4 narrow irregular dark 
bars, the coloration more olive and more uniform than usual; a patch of light colored, rather coarse 
prickles behind axil; belly silvery; lower jaw greenish, faintly barred with 5 black dots. 

There are two patterns of coloration, probably representing the two sexes, a darker and a lighter 
phase. The darker phase may be described as follows: Sides and top of head, anterior portion of body, 
the beginning of soft dorsal, and sides of body along base of soft dorsal and upper part of caudal peduncle, 
dark or blackish, more or less vermiculated with lighter; base of caudal fin with a large Y-shaped black 
area; tip of lower jaw dark; under side of head and entire lower parts of body yellowish white, profusely 
covered with numerous minute black or brownish punctulations; spinous dorsal black, white at the 
tip; soft dorsal vermiculated with dark and light, the distal half lighter; anal yellowish- white with fine 
dark punctulations; caudal dirty white, with fine dark punctulations and evidence of faint darker 
cross-bars; pectoral dark on basal two- thirds, lighter at the tip, with rather distinct vertical cross-bars 
of dark and light; ventrals yellowish-white, somewhat punctate with dark. 

A specimen of the lighter phase may be described as follows: Head and upper parts of body 
brownish white, blotched with darker; occipital region dark; back with about 6 dark or brownish saddles, 
distributed as follows: The first, which is very small, at beginning of spinous dorsal, the second under 
last dorsal spines, the third under third to sixth dorsal rays, the fourth under eighth to tenth dorsal rays, 
the fifth under the last dorsal rays but one, and the sixth on base of caudal fin; the third and fifth 
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plainest and extending below the lateral line; entire under parts y el lowiBh- white with very line dark 
punctulatione; tins essentially as in the darker form. 

irUkc. atlDtber.Cat., II, 1ST, iwio. JonlaD 

130. Cottua aleuticua Gilbert. 

Ninety-nine specimens 3 to 4 inches long collected by Mr. Rutter in Lake Karluk during the siimraer 
of 1903. 

Bead 3.T5 to 3.86 in length; eye 5 in head; dorsal ix, 19; anal 12 or 13; pectoral 15. 

The collection contains also 3 specimens 4 to 4.5 inches long from a small stream nt the head of the 
flume at the Loring cannery. July 26; 4 specimens 2,75 to 3.25 inches long from the stream at the Fort- 
mann hatchery, July 7, taken on hook pnd line; and2 8pecimens2.75 to 3.75 inches long from Steelhead 
Creek near Loring, May 8. 



Flo. 65.— Cottu? aleutieu^ nilhert. 

The Karluk specimens show quite a different color pattern from those taken at Loring, the body 
being much darker and plainer, with very little vermiculation or marbling; the fins Bometimee marbled 
with dark; the Bpinoue dorsal sometimes plain with very small dark punctulations, or the upper half 
of fin black, edged with white, these punctulations sometimes found on soft doreal and anal. Many of 
these specimens have tubercles on ventral and pectoral fins, those on the ventrals sometimes onanged iu 

The lateral line is not always complete, does not drop abruptly at end of soft doreal, but ends there 
in some specimens, generally those with plain soft dorsal. 

This species has been recorded by Bean (1882) as Uramdia micrmtoma, from Indian River, Sitka; 
St. Paul, Kodiak Island; Aleutian Islands; Iliuliuk, Unalaaka. Gilbert (1S95) from Iliuliuk, Unalaeka. 
Rutter (1899), Karluk River and Lake and in Aiitak Lake. Nelson (1887), mouth of Tanana River. 

131. Cottua duunberlaini Evermann & Goldsborough, new species. 

Head 3 in body; depth 4.3; eye 3.75 in head; snout 3.9; maxillary 2.5; interorbital space 5 in eye; 
dorsal ix-16, longest spine 3.3 in head, the longest ray 2.3; anal 11, longest my 2 in head; pectoral 14, 
the length equal to that of head; ventral i, 4, the length 1.6 in head; branchiostcgals 6. 

Body fusiform, tapering rather rapidly from the heavy head to the long slender caudal peduncle. 
the body usually considerably constricted at the vertical connecting origins of anal and soft dorsal; 
head rather lai^e; snout short; mouth moderate, low, nearly horizontal, the maxillary scarcely reaching 
front of pupil; a small patch of teeth on vomer, palatines naked; eyes large, high up and close ti^lher; 
interorbital space very narrow; anterior nostril in a very distinct tube; posterior nostril in an evident 
lube, which is shorter than that of the anterior; head entirely smooth, without cirri or spines except 
Ihoee on opercular bones; preopercle with one simple sharp spine at the angle, projecting backward 
and curved upward somewhot; edge of preopercle below this smooth or merely crenulate; opercle ending 
in a soft flap, subopercle with a rather di.'ftiiict blunt spine projecting downward; body entirely smooth, 
except a small patch of asperities under the pectoral; lateral line complete or nearly so. Fins moderate; 
interval between spinous and soft dorsal short, but distinct; origin of spinous dorsal posterior to base 
of pectoral a distance equal to one-third diameter of eye; origin of anal slightly posterior lo that of soft 
dorsal: caudal slightly rounded; pectoral long, reaching origin of anal; ventrals short, not reaching ven I. 
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Color in alcohol: Upper parts dark, mottled with darker insular blotcbee and lighterareas; about 4 
distinct dark vertical blotches, ooe under spiuoua dorsal, 2 under soft dorsal and 1 on caudal peduncle; 
under parts yellowish-whit^, profusely covered with minute brown punctulatione; spinous dorsal dusky, 
each ray wilh 1 or 2 black sfwU, the eighth spine almost entirely black, edge of fin creamy white; Roft 
dorsal dusky, with numerouR irregular black blotches, the edge somewhat creamy; anal pale, punctata 
with dark; caudal yellowish- white, crossed by 4 or 5 irregular, dark, vertical bars; ptectoral similar to 
soft dorsal; ventrals white. The numerous specimens examined show but little variation, aa may be 
seen from an examination of the following table: 



7:a. 66.— Cottus chsmbeilaliil Evernuiim ii Ooldsborougb. new species. Trpe. 
Variation in the Type amd Cotypeh or Cottws chahberlaini. 



JS 


S 


E«d. 


Depth. 


Eye. 


^. 


Maxll. 
Ury. 


I.U. 


Donal &D. 


Anal 
lor- 


FonuuU. 




LOW- 
head. 


19 

i 
1 


2.B 

2.2 

3.37 
2.fi3 

II 


3.1 
3.2 


4,'.S 


1^ 

3. 


11 


2.5 

ZB 
2.0 
2.6 


it 
11 


vni 




u 


il 


1 


















4.0 2.5 
S.0 3.0 









































oNo.llO, type; nos. 120-128, cotypea. 

This ppecies seeme to be related to Cotlui beWingi and to CoUvt gpihtut. From the former it may be 
distinguished by the much larger eye, Ihe narrower interorbital, the blunter head, the fewer anal rayo, 
and the coloration; from Coitus iptlotm it would seem to diSer in the shorter anal, the more complete 
lateral line, in coloration and in other respects. 

The collection contains 217 specimens, which we refer to this species. They vary in length from less 
than 1 inch to 2.9 inches. The collector's label, which should have accompanied these specimens, 
has been Inel. but it is certain that they came from freeh vrater at Loring, Alaska, and that they were 
colleclcd by Mr.F.M. Chamberlain in 1903. 

Type no. 57823, U. S. National Museum, a specimen (no, 119) 2,9 inches long, probably from Loring, 
Alaska; cotj'pcs, several specimens no, 61052, U. S, National Museum; no. 5230, Bureau of Fisheries; uo- 
20011, Stanford Univ. Mus. 

We take pleasure in naming this species for our friend and associate, Mr. Fred. M. Chamberlain, 
naturalist of the steamer Albalron, who collected the type. 
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132. Hyoxooephalua polTftcanthocephaluB (Pallas). Grtal Sculpin. 

The collection contains 25 specimens, from 1.76 to 13 inches long; collected in 1903, at the following 
places: Mamiwstone Point; Cleveland Passage; etatione 4270 and 4272, Litnik Bay; Karluk; Admiralty 
Head; Metlakatla; Funter Bay; Point Ellis; Port Alexander; Snug Harbor, and Yakutat. The 
species was seen also at Dundae, Pablof, Sitkoh, and Uyak bays. 

These specimens show that there is considerable variation in the relative distancee between the 
supraocular spines themselves and the occipital spines. The distance seems to be relatively greater 
in the young examples tlian in the older ones. 

In the larger specimens the general color is much darker than in the smaller ones, the light colors, 
especially posteriorly, fading inlo darker; belly and ventral fins distinctly mottled and spotted. In all 
the smaller eicamplea the belly is pale and there are 3 very distinct dark bars across the body; the first 
under the sixth to eighth dorsal spines, extending slightly forward and downward across base of pectoral ; 
the second under soft dorsal, beginning under the thml ray, and extending under nearly full length uf 
fin and downward nearly to anal, this bar more or less broken at its center and sometimes divided, form- 
ing 2 bars, which may be called second and third, ] over anterior, the other over posterior part of soft 
dorsal; the last bar (fourth when the second is divided, otherwise third) covering posterior part of 
caudal peduncle. 



Fro. 67. — HyoxocephaluB poffacanthocephaluB (PaUaa). 

Mr. Butter secured at Karluk, June 8-10, 1903, 18 very small specimens one-half to 1 inch long 
and 3 specimens 3,75 to 6 inches long. The 6-inch specimen had in its stomach 4 BlennicottuM acutictpt, 
each 1.75 inches long and 1 Pholii ornatai 4 inches long. They were very little digested, the Pholii- 
omatjis scarcely at all. 

Another specimen (no, 2178), 20.5 incheslong. collected by the .^ifin/roM at Kodiak Island in Uganuk 
Bay, 1897. differs from current description in that the pectoral does not reach the anal by a distance 
equal to length of second dorsal spine, and the preopercular spine is not longer but slightly shorter than 
diameter of eye. 

The collection contains 24 additional specimens collected by the Albatrosa at datee other than 1903. 
These vary from 2.75 to 18,5 inches in length, and were taken at Sucia Island; Promise Island: Mary 
Island; Nichols Bay; Hunters Bay; Niblacks Anchorage; Sitka; Litnik Bay; UganukBay; Kyska Island, 
and Atka Island. Four small specimens were collected by Mr. M. C. Marsh at St. Paul Island in I90G. 

This species was originally described from the Aleutian Islands by Pallas (1811), Bean (1880) records 
it from Unalaska, and (1882) from Wrangell; Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Refuge Cove, Cwik 
Inlet; St. Paul, Kodiak Island; Humboldt Harbor, Pirate Cove and Popot Island, Shumagins; Iliuliuk 
and Chemofski, Unalaska; Nazan Bay, Atka; Amchitka; Port MoUer and Cape Lisbume; also (1884) 
from Mary Island; MakushinBay; Unalaska Harbor; near mouth of Unalaska River; Shaw Bay. Unimak 
Island; andHerendeen Bay. Gilbert (1895} records it from a number of stations in Bristol Bay, Turner 
(188C) records it from the Aleutian islands: Scofield (1899) from Cbignik Bay; Rutter (1898) from 
Karluk. and Nelson (18SG) from Unalaska. 
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133. Mjrozooephalus jaok (Cuvior & Valenciennee). 

Two Bpecimens. 11 and 9.5 inches, respectively, collected at Tareinski Harbor, Kamchatka, June 21, 
1901. The following deacription ia taken from the larger example: 

Head 2.5 in length; depth 6.2; eye 6.5 in head; snout 3.75; maxillary 2.1; mandible 2.1; inter- 
orbital equal to eye; dorsal vin, 15; anal 14; pectoral 18; caudal with 9 forked raya; ventral i, 3; lateral 
line about 46. 

Body elongate, aomcwfaat depreseed anteriorly, terete posteriorly; caudal peduncle stout and short, 
flattiBh above and below; head long, its profile nearly straight, a depresBion between eyes and the sharp 
high nasal spines, a very prominent rounded projection between the latter, into which the premaxillary 
projects, the outline from this projection to snout straight and steep; snout somewhat acute; mouth large, 
gape extending to below middle of pupil; maxillary extending a distance equal to pupil beyond posterior 
margin or orbit, its breadth 1.3 in eye, ite edge slipping somewhat under the preorbital and its body ae a 
whole fitting into a depression in the cheek bo that its surface is on a level with the cheek, thus matching 
the rest of the cheek in surface and color; maxillary inconspicuous; upper lip a broad, high fold, lying 
well back over the anterior edge of maxillary; teeth small, sharp, in broad villiform bands in jaws, the 
inner rows somewhat la^er, sharper, these depressible and pointing backward; band of teeth in upper 
jaw interrupted by a narrow mesial fold; teeth on vomer in a rather large V-ahaped patch, the teeth 
larger than those of jaws; palatines toothless; tongue large, bluntly round. 

Anterior nostril in front of eye and considerably below nasal spine, posterior nostril a prominent tube 
above and behind anterior nostril and midway between nasal spine and eye; interorbital apace rather, 
broad, concave, continuous with the somewhat broader 
and flatter occipital space; naeal apinea high and sharp, 
supraoccipital ridges high, terminating posteriorly in a 
rather blunt conical [wstocular spine, this with asmaller 
tubercle in front, several short ridge-Hke tubercles be- 
hind them; parietal ridges prominent converging pos- 
teriorly, terminating in rather sharp backwardly pro- 
jecting spines, on the outer side of this ridge a concave 
depression bounded bya broken elevated ridge; subor- 
bital stay prominent, slender, loi^, striate, extendii^ 
from beneath eye nearly to root of upper preopercular 
spine; preopercular spines 3, the upper much the 

longer, about equal to eye, pointing backward and Fia.fiS.— UraiocepbalanJaokCCuvler&VsleDclemMs). 
slightly upward, covered with akin nearly to the tip; 

second spine conical, acute, not half as long as upper, pointii^ backward and somewhat outward; 
lower spine stout, short, pointing downward and forward; opercular spine short, stout, and sharp, 
terminating a long high ridge, which extends anteriorly aliuost to base of opercle, preopercular flap 
extending some distance beyond the spine; scapular spine short, sharp, and stout, terminating a high 
ridge, at the base of which is a small tubercle; gillswithalongslit behind the lost. 

Origin of spinous dorsal on a vertical with tip oC scapular spine, the base 2.3 in head, the third spine 
longest, 3.6 in bead, the membrane reaching nearly to the lips of the spines behind, somewhat scalloped 
between them, the margin of the fin straight, descending regularly from the third to eighth, which is 
very short and without free margin; space between spinous and soft dorsals 2 in eye. base of soft dorsal 
1.6 in head, its rays about equal, except a few of the last, the longest rays 3.1 in bead, none of the rays 
projecting beyond membrane; contour of fin somewhat rounded in front, upper margin etraight; anal 
similar to soft dorsal, ite origin under baxe of third dorsal ray. its base 3.1 in head, its median rays about 
3.T5 in head; caudal truncate, tips ol the rays aligbtly projecting; pectoral broad, rounded, the raya 
atout and simple, the lower somewhat stouter and much shorter, acute, somewhat free at tips, the broad 
procurrent base well covered by the gill' membranes, length of fin 1.75 in head, its tip scarcely reach- 
ing vent; ventrals 3.1 in head, narrow, inner rays longest, tips reaching half way to vent. 

Body naked, a row of stellate disks above and quite near to lateral line, an irr^ular patch of similar 
but smaller disks in axillary region, extending backward in a single row, but becoming mere sharp 
prickles posteriorly; top and sides of head covered as far back as base of dorsal with small warty promi- 
nences, those in occipital region depreseed and crater-like at the top, thoee in the lsteroK)ccipital pits 
rounded; no cirri. 
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General color in alcohol: Above browniah olivaceous, irregularly blotched and epeckled with black, 
especially above ihe pectoral, belly white; liead conspicuously speckled with black dots, especially 
on cheeks and interorbital; occiput dark, upper lip blackish, edge of lower lip black; pectoral irregu- 
larly mottled with black, the black spots tending to arrange themselves in croBabands; dorsals faintly 
mottled with diwky; caudal with 2 irregular faint cloudy bars; ventral with 3 black blotches, the ante- 
rior somewhat more distinct, these blotches tending to form 3 faint bars; ventrals pale; peritoneum 
silvery. 

Another specimen, 15 inches long, from Albatross station 3250, Bering Sea, June 13, 1890, had the 
under part of ihe pectoral rays covered with sharp tubercles. 

No. 2408, a specimen 9 inches long, collected in Unalaska, July 2, 1900, while agreeing in general 
appearance with typical jaoh, differs in having the supraoccipital tubercle elongated into a rather long, 
sharp ridge more or less rough on the edges and inclined to be broken up into a aeries of tubercles. This 
tubercle is apparently quite varial}le, aa in another specimen the left tubercle ia preceded by a amaller 

Previously recorded by Bean (1882), as CottvihumilU, from Chamisao laland, Escbscholtz Bay. Gil- 
bert (1895), St. Michael and Point Belcher, Arctic Ocean. Townsend (1887), Kushagak River; stations 
3290, 3228 to 3230, 3233, 3244 to 3245, 3248 and 3260, all in Bristol Bay; Cape Prince of Wales. Nelson 
(1887), as CoUus txnioplenit, St. Michael. Nelaon (1887), as CotlmhumUit, St. Michael. Turner (1886), 
as C. humilu, St. Michael. Scofield (1899), Port Clarence and Grantley Harbor. 

This species reaches a length of 18 inches and occurs in shallow water everywhere about Bering Sea, 
eitending into the Arctic and south to the Amur River and Unalaska. 



134. MToxooephaliu TemicoBUB (Bean). 

One example, 15 inches long, seined at Litnik Bay August 3, and another of same size collected by 
Luttrell at Sitka. This species was previously recorded from Unalaska and Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1893), 
and Kings Island, Port Clarence, and Grantley Harbor (Scofield 1896). One specimen from Litnik 
Bay has the following characters: 

Head 2.33 in length; depth 4.16; eye 6.4 in head; snout 3.5; maxillary 2.20; mandible 2.16; 
interorbital 1.1 in eye; dorsal x-16; anal 13; pecloral 18; branchiostcgala 6. 

Body stout, tapering to stout caudal peduncle; both dorsal and ventral contours nearly straight; 
head large, flattened above, but not so manifestly depressed and widened as in many cottoids; mouth 
horizontal, rather large, the maxillary extending to posterior margin of pupil; mouth cavity large, 
somewhat duaky; armature of head poorly developed, the spines (nasals, poetoculars, occipital and 
preopercular) short and blunt; short nasal lubes developed; top of head very warty; no hlamenls any- 
where; supraorbital and occipital filaments not present; dorsals not cloacly connected. 

General color darker than in description; the large white spots on belly are also found on pectonl 
and ventrals; the ana! has white bars instead of spots; on the under side of some of the pectoral raym 
is a series of stiff tubercles, these also found on upper side of ventrals. 
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136. ll7oxoceph&lu>azmaria(Gi11). 



Nelson (1887), St. Michael, as CoUut axillarU. Scofield (1899), Port Clarence; Chignik and Heren- 
deon bays. Nut seen by us. 



Fm. 70.— Myonocephftlui axiUftrls (QIU). 
136. Hrozooephaius atell«ri Tilesiua. 
We have 3 specimena, 10.5 and 5.25 inches long, from Tareinski Harbor, Kamchatka, June 20, 1900, 
and one 10 inchea long from Unalaska, July 2, 1900. Recorded from Point Bairow by Murdoch (1886) 
as Cottui deaatrentit. 



Flo. Tt.— Myo>oceptuilU8 Btellcrl Tilealus. 

137. HyoxocephaluB ni^r (Bean). 
We have in our collections 4 spiecimens 2 to 6 inchea long taken by Mr. M. C. Marah at St. Paul 
Island, Pribilof Group, July, 1906. Originally described by Bean (1882) from St. Paul Island, Bering 



Fla. 7?.— MyoioccpliiluB nlger (Bean). 
Sea, and recorded by him from Sanborn, Shumagins; also recorded from St. Michael (Nelson 1887 as 
Cotlut niger); and from the Pribilof Islanda (Jordan A Gilbert 1899). 
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138. H«galo<K>tttui pla^Mphaliu (Pallas). 

No. 2401, a female epecitnen 13 inches long, with minute eggs, collected at Tareinski Hubor, 
Kamchatka, June 21, 1900. This specimen appeare to be if . platycephalui, thougti differing in some 
respects from current descriptions. 

Head 3 in lengtli; depth 5; eye 6.2 in head; enout 4; maxillary 2; mandible 1.6; iaterorbital 3.3; 
dorsal is~14; anal 12; pectoral 16; caudal 11, S of thetn forked; ventr&l 3; lateral line 36. 

Body depreeaed anteriorly, subterete posteriorly, dorsal outline nearly straight and horizontal from 
tip of snout to tip of spinous dorsal when depressed, thence gradually sloping to base of caudal; ventral 
outline sloping rapidly upward from tip of lower jaw to gill-slits, from thence nearly straight; lower 
jaw long and projecting, cleft of mouth nearly vertical; contour viewed from above, coffin-shaped, or 
long kite-shaped, widening rapidly from the tip of the truncate lower jaw to the preopercular spines 
where it is broadest, from thence tapering gradually to the stoutish caudal peduncle. 

Head short, broad, and flat; a large flat, sunken hexagonal area extendii^ from the nasal spinee 
to the occiput, bounded on the sides by the high diverging supraocular and converging parietal ridges; 
the poetocular tubercle high, large and blunt, pointing inward; occipital tubercle prominent, pear- 
shaped, pointing backward, ending in a stout sharp spine; preopercular spines covered with skin, 
upper longer than eye, curved upward and inward, second about half as long as first, third spine promi- 
nent but blunt, fourth strong, pointing downward and forward; suborbital stay narrow, striate and 
curved, upper opercular spine short, sharp, stoul, almost concealed, pointing backward and downward 
at the end of a high ridge, the round flap reaching considerably beyond the spine; 2 prominent tuberdee 



FiQ. T3.~M<%BlocoItu3 plstfcsphalua (Pallu). 



at top of gill-slit, these sometimes spinous, and one or more stout suprascapular spines; a strong humeral 
spine; teeth in strong villiforra hands in jaw, a large patch on vomer, none on palatines; tongue large, 
rounded and prominent; a well-developed symphesial knob; maxUlary extending to posterior margin 
of pupil; a deep cleft behind last gill, slit minute. Spinous dorsal beginning a distance about equal 
to snout behind tip of gill-Aap, its base 1,5 in head, its fourth spine longest, 2.5 in head, its margin 
rounded, distance between it and soft dorsal equal to eye, latter high, largest ray 1,5 in head, its base 
1.1 in head, its margin rounded, somewhat acute behind, the last rays somewhat produced; caudal 
truncate, 1,5 in head; origin of anal below fourth dorsal ray, base 1.3 in head, rays stout, margin some- 
what emai^inate (scalloped), longest rays about 2.1 in head; pectoral very broad, the lowest rays short 
and stout, membrane between thera deeply incised, general outline rounded, upper ray short, base 
procurrent along the edge of gill opening, length sightly longer than head, tip barely reaching origin 
of anal; ventrals acute, outpr ray stout, inner produced, length 1.2 in head, tips not reaching veht by 
a distance greater than snout; skin naked; top of head warty, sides naked, no flaps anywhere; a row 
of prominent prickly tubercles between lateral tine and dorsal; a few irr^ular small tubercles in a 
row beneath lateral line posteriorly. 

Color in alcohol; Above uniform brown, sides below olivaceous, belly white; .lower lip and chin 
uniform black; membranes of upper lip dusky, lower side of lower lip white, the exposed portion all 
black; isthmus and edge of gill-cavity dusky; vertical (ins irregularly mottled and blotched white 
and brown; inside of pectoral marked with broad brown and narrower white crossbars, outside similarly 
marked but notso distinctly; ventral with 2 or 3 irregular brown croaabars with narrow white interspaces; 
peritoneum white. 
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These characters are probably sexual or are explained by the large size of this specimen. 
The collection contains ?Ibo no. 2394 and 137, 8.5 and 7.5 inches long, collected at Petropaulski, 
1900; no. 2404, a specimen 9.5 inches long, no locality, probably oS Kamchatka. 



Fio. 74.— UegalDcottiuhtloPiMCailbert), 

139. HegnlocotttiB latieeps (Gilbert). 

Described originally (Gilbert 1895) from Nuehagak River and Herendeen Bay. Recorded (a; 

CoUug Imnwptenu) by Bean (1882) from Point Belcher, Arctic Ocean; Hagmeister Island, Bering Seas 
and St. Michael. Turner (1886), Norton Sound, and Scofield (18991, Port Clarence. Ko specimens 
obtained by us. 



Fio. 7S.— ZeitEoplus proCundonim (OUbert). 
140. Zesticelus profundorum (Gilbert). 

B AaiTdhocoUus prqfiindoruwt from s 
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141. ThecopteruB aleuticus Smith. 

miles north of Rat Islands, ai 



Described from Albatross station 3735, in Bering Sea, 
270 fatboma. Only the type known. 




FlQ. 78.— Thecoptenii 

142. Daaycottufl Betiger 

One specimen 3.25 inches long, collected hy the Albatrota at station 3602, Bering Sea; 36 specimens 
from 1.2 to 8 inches in length from stations 4223 in 48 fathoms; 4237 in 194 fathoms; 4248 in 71 fathoms; 
4250 in 66 fathoms; 4254 in 45 fathoms; 4275 in 35 fathoms; 4280 in 32 fathom's; 4281 in 42 fathoms; 4286 
in 57 fathoms; 42S7 in 66 fathoms; 4288 in 67 fathoms; 4290 in 99 fathoms; 4295 in 92 fathoms; 4296 
in 35 fathoms. Besides the above, specimens were seen at stations 4191, 4220, and 4298. 



FiQ. TT.—DuycottUB BCCigei Bean. 

In the young (1 inch) the eye is round, not elongate; spines on head not so prominent, color darker. 

Originally descrilted by Bean (1891) from Albatross station 2855, off Sitkalidak Island. Recoided 
from stations 3216, 3257, 3310, 3311, and 3324, north and south of the Alaskan Peninsula and north of 
Unalaska Island (Gilbert 1895), and ofl Karluk (Jordan & GUbert 1899). 

143. UalacocottuB zonurua Bean. 

The collection contains the following specimens of this species: 4 from Station 4253, 1 from station 
4232, 3 from station 4230, 1 from station 4198, and 1 from sUtion 4292. Others were seen at St. Uaiy'a 
Mission, mouth of Oat Bay, at Boca de Quadra, aod at Kasaan Bay. Theee specimens range in len^ 
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from 2.75 to 7.5 inches, and agree well with current descriptions. The key in Pisliee of North and 
Middle America, however, ia defective, in that it would require this genus to have the gill-membranes 
free from the iflthmus, which, of course, is not the caoe. 

Originally described by Bean (1891| from Albatroes station 2863, off Trinity lalands. Recorded 
by Gilbert (1895) from statione 3227, 3330, and 3331, north of Unataska, and from stations 3337 and 3339, 
south of Unima Pasf, 

144. Porocottufl aellaria (Gilbert). 

Described by Gilbert (1895) as Aamthocoltiu idlaiv, from stations 3229 to 3234, 3244, 3247, and 
3300, all in Bristol Bay. 

140. ForocottUB quadrifllis Gill. 

Recorded from St. Michael and Kegiktowlk (Nelson 1887). 

146. Forocottua bradfordi Rutter. 

The collection contains 27 specimens collected at Karluk Beach, June 8-10, 1903, and no. 2223, also 
fromKarluk, 1903. 

Originally described by Rutter (1899) from Karluk. 

147. Oncocottiw quadricomlB (Linnseus). 

Recorded from Point Barrow and Meade River (Murdoch 1885). and St. Michael (Nelson 1887), as 
Cotltu quadrkornU. 



148. OncocottUH hexacomis (Richardson). (PI. ivu, fig. 2.) 

Recorded from Herschel Island and Grantley Harbor (Scofleld 139li). 

We have 3 specimens which we provisionally identify with this species: no. 90, 91, and 92, 8 to 9 
inches long, collected by Dr. Gilbert; from a salmon trap at Graveyard Point, Kvichak River, near 
Koggiung, July 16, 1903. 

Head 3.16 in length; depth 5.75; eye 6.8 in head; snout 4.75; maxillary 2; mandible 1.9; inter- 
orbital 6; dorsal viii-14; anal 14; ventral i, 3; pectoral 17; branch iostegals 6. 

We have also a specimen 2 feel long, no. 2179, collected by the Albalroii in Uganik Bay, Kodiak 
Island. As it differs somewhat from the above and from current descriptions of the species, we give a 
full description of it: 

Head 2.75 inlength; depth5.25; eye(orbit)8.55inhead(orbitalrimfi.2); snout 3.3; maxillary 1.66; 
mandible 2; inrerorbital broader than length of orbit but not equal to orbital cavity, 2 in snout; dorsal 
1.1-14; anal 13; pectoral 19; ventral i, 3; caudal 9 forked rays; branchioategals 6. 

Body elongate; ventral outline straight; dorsal outline from tip of snout to end of spinous dorsal 
gently archil and slightly bulging, from there to base of caudal straight, the head, however, slighlly 
depressed; posterior part of Ijody somewhat compressed; caudal peduncle rather long but slout, its 
length 1.1 in snout, its depth about half its length. 

Head large and broad, the snout rather blunt, its anterior profile a straight slope from the prominent 
tubercleof the premaxillary pedicel; mouth wide and capacious, the gape extending to below pupil, the 
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maxillary to posterior margin of orbit rather narrow, its width at end about 1.5 in orbit; mouth oblique, 
the upper edge of premaxillary below level of lower margin of orbit; teeth in jaws in broad villiform 
bands, the band of lower jaw a trifle broader behind, that in upper jaw widening in front, terminating on 
each side of the symphysis as a rounded lobe, a narrow mesial toothless ridge in each jaw; teeth of both 
jaws immovable, pointing inward; vomer with a broad V-shaped band of teeth, the arms of the Y rounded; 
no teeth on palatines; lower jaw included, its band of teeth shutting inside those of the upper jaw; 
premaxillary separated from maxillary by a deep furrow; upper lip a narrow continuous ridge, followed 
by a high ridge of skin, which usually lies back toward the maxillary; lower lip a high thin fold at the 
sides, growing thicker in front and interrupted mesially by a broad frenum; a rather prominent, rounded 
knob at symphysis of lower jaw. 

Gill-membrane forming a rather thick but shallow fold across the isthmus; gills 4, the slit behind 
the fourth represented by a very small pore on the left side, on the right no opening evident; gillrakers 
represented by broad, low, rounded tubercles, which are very hispid and rough to the touch, like 
shagreen; head with a few spines and various ridges; nasal spines short, stout, sharp, pointing backward, 
the distance between them about two-thirds orbit; supraocular ridge beginning as a large raised area in 
front of eye, continued backward as a blunt high ridge, widening posteriorly and terminating in a rather 
high rough postocular tubercle which ends abruptly; at the base of this, two diverging short 
ridges between which rise the prominent supraoccipital ridges, these converging backward to the base 
of the occiput, where each ends in a raised elongate very rough tubercle much like those behind the eye; 
a broad, diverging, smooth, blade-shaped ridge extending from the supraoccipital tubercles nearly to 
upper angle of gill-slit, and from the posterior end of this ridge, rising at a sudden angle, a posteriorly 
projecting ridge which ends in the stout, short, scapular spine; a long low ridge below the eye, and another 
back and behind eye, pointing downward; suborbital stay prominent, running backward nearly to the 
base of the upper preopercular spine; a high broken ethmoidal ridge running across upper part of cheek, 
extending from behind eye toward top of gill-slit, and a prominent ridge from a break in its center 
toward the base of the upper preopercular spine. 

Preopercular spines 4, the upper stout, about as long as orbit, straight, pointing outward and back- 
ward, covered nearly to the tip with skin, which is warty or rough papillose at its base; second spine 
not quite half so long, pointing downward and outward; third spine a prominent tubercle; fourth; 
stout, sharp, pointing downward and forward, rather remote from the others; opercular spine short and 
sharp, nearly covered with skin, terminating a long, prominent, striate, rather curved ridge, which is 
parallel with the upper edge of the opercular flap; opercular flap long, rather thin, extending upward 
and backward and beyond the spine for a distance nearly equal to diameter of orbit. 

Spinous dorsal high, its general contour rounded, its membrane roundly scalloped between the 
spines, spines long, slender and sharp, the longest (fourth) 3.75 in head, the two spines in front closely 
approximated, the others rather remote (distance about one-half orbit), the posterior spines shortest, 
origin of dorsal above suprascapular spine; base 2.25 in head, nearly equal to snout and orbit; interval 
between spinous and soft dorsal conspicuous, about two-thirds orbit; base of soft dorsal 1.9 in head, its 
rays long, stout, conspicuously ringed, none of them branched, a few of the anterior shorter, the contour 
of the fin gently rounded in front and behind, the median portion straight, the margin gently scalloped, 
the rays not produced, longest rays nearly equal to snout; anal similar in outline to soft dorsal, its 
membrane, however, considerably thicker, the rays firmer and stouter, ending in rather stout tips; 
origin of anal below fourth anal ray, anal base equal to a distance from tip of snout to posterior margin 
of orbit; pectoral very broad, the base procurrent, close to and parallel with the edge of the gill-opening, 
nearly all the rays, especially the lower, very thick and stout, almost club-shaped and projecting slightly 
as blunt points beyond the membrane, the lowest very short, gradually lengthening to the first from the 
uppermost, the uppermost a trifle shorter than second ; the three upper rays somewhat slender, displaying 
the articulations, the others not; longest ray (second) equal to distance from tip of snout to a little 
beyond posterior margin of orbit, the tip of the fin reaching to end of bswe of first dorsal but not quite 
reaching vent; ventral rays and membrane exceedingly thick, the inner ray somewhat the longer, the 
fin somewhat acute, the greatest length equal to length of snout, the tips reaching about half-way to 
vent from their base; caudal truncate, fan-shaped, the tips of the forked rays extending beyond tips 
of membrane as closely approximated points, two near together; peritoneum dusky. 

No scales, nearly all of upper part of head as well as tip of maxillary covered with minute wartlike 
elevations, the lower part of the cheek and a patch above suborbital stay and backward and downward 
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from the eye smooth; a patcli of minute tubercles along each aide of suborbital stay; warta on opercle 
above opercular ridge minute and collected into patches; below this ridge they are round and flat, 
collected somewhat into chainlike bands, small patches of minute tubercles extending backward and 
away from each segment of the lateral line, giving it a somewhat feathery appearance; a lino of these 
small projections terminates the lateral line at the base of the caudal fin; lateral line chainlike, of about 
47 jointlike segments. 

Color in alcohol dark brown above, much mottled with irregular, small, thickly set white blotches, 
thiacotorextendingupsomewhat on the base of the fin membranes; lower half of side paler, consisting of 
a white ground clouded over with minute brown punctulations; ventral surface, including chin and 
breast, white; upper lip, maxillary, and membranes of upper jaw slaty blue; dorsal fins irregularly 
blotched with patches of white and dark brown, the margin of each fin, particularly the aoft dorsal, 
inclined to be wholly white; caudal membninea light at base, the rays dark, this dark color broadening 
outwardly, making a dark brown band parallel wilh the edgo of the fin, its distal border slightly wavy, 
its proximal border deeply incised by sharp patches of white projecting out between the rays, the outw 
mai^n of the fin wholly white; anal white with 3 dark vertical bars about half as wide as eye, these 
about equal distances apart, the projecting tips of the rays always white; ventrals pale, mostly cloudy, 
crossed with indistinct bars of lighter; pectorals dark brown, a few round small spots of white arranged 
roughly in the form of bars; a narrow margin of the fin wholly white, the upper edge of the fin showing 
brown regularly crossed by small white dots. 

Specimen described a female containing a few small eggs. 

This fish has a close general resemblance to Myoxocephattit polyacanthocephalut. The presence of a 
fourth preopercular spine, however, removes it from that genus. The character of the gill slit resembles 
that of Myoxocephaha, but the fourth preopercular apine and other minor characters place it better with 
Onrocoltiis. Our specimen possesses many characters common to both genera, however, and it may be 
found that characters which have been considered generic in small individuals disappear in larger 
ones. The gill slit, for instance, is present on one side and absent on the other in this specimen. 



Fia. 79.— ayiUDcxianthUB pIstllKeer (Pallas) 

148. Oynmacaiithua pUtilliger (Pallas). 

Wo have in the collection a specimen 5 inches long, collected at Tareinski Harbor, Kamchatka, June 
21, 1900. This species has also been recorded by Bean (1882) from Kyska Harbor and Point Belcher. 
Gilbert (1S95), Bristol Bay at stations 3230 to 3233, 3237 t« 324G, 3289, 3291, 3296, and 3300. Scofleld 
(1899), Port Clarence. 

ISO. OTmnocantliufl ^oleatua Bean. 

Head 3 in length; depth 6; eye 3.6 in head; dorsal xi-16; anal 18; pectoral 19; maxillary 2,4; 
interorbital 3.1. 

The collection contains 25 specimens 1.5 to 11.5 inches long from the following places: Atka Island, 
1894; stations 3598. in Bering Sea, and 3653, off Shana. Iturup Island; AkuUn Day; station 4253, 
Stephens Passage, and with hook and line in Shakan Bay. The specimen (no. 2913) from station 4253 
is a female with very small eggs. 
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Originally described by Bean (1882) from Iliuliuk, Unalaaka, and aleo recorded by him from off 
Cape &ibine, Arctic Ocean, and from Steamer Bay, Chacan, and Sitka. Chernofski Harbor. Unalaska 
Wand (GUbert 1896). Port Clarence (Townaend 1887). Point Barrow (Scofield 1899). St. Paul Island 
(Palmer). 



FlQ, so.— OjmDocanlliiis gaJeatua Bean. 

161. LeptocottuB armatus Girard. 

The collection containB 52 specimens 1.75 to 12 inches long from the following places: Kariiik; 
Gabriola Island; Union Bay; Marrowstone Point; Kilisut Harbor; Mink Arm; Yea Bay; Dundas Bay; 
Snug Harbor; Yakutat; Hunter Bay; Loring; and Promise Island. Specimens were also seen at Dundae 
Bay; Nanaimo; Fort Rupert; Metlakahtla; Boca de Quadra; Karta Bay; Sucia Island; Seattle; and 
Alert Bay. A specimen (no, 2792)8.75 inches long, gives the following data: Head 2.8 in body; depth 
4.75; eye 6 in head; interorbital 5.5; maxillary 2.1; dorsal viii-17; anal 19; peeUiral 18. 

The young are exceedingly mottled, and usually with 2 very small white spots on shoulder which 
disappear with age. 



Fio. 81.— Leptocotcus nnuatus Oltard. 

A specimen 1.5 inches long collected at Promise Island, October 3, 18£'4, is the smallest specimen 
we have. It diners somewhat from mature specimens in color, havii^ 3 dark saddle-tike crossbars, 
the flrst under anterior part of spinous dorsal; second under anterior part and third under posterior 
part of soft dorsal. Mature specimens can usually be readily recognized by the palmate appeaiance of 
the preopercular spines; in successively smaller specimens these gradually become more pinnate. 
The species i» recorded by Bean (1882) from Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; and St. Paul. Kodiak 
Island. Rutter(1899), Karluk. 

1S2. Oligoeottiu maculoBUB Girard. 

The collection contains 13 specimens from Otter Bay, Pendar Island, 1895; 13 sperimens from 
Kilisut Harbor, 108 from Marrowstone Point. 88 from Gabriola Island, 54 from Fort Rupert, 15 from 
Shakan Bay, and 16 from Point Ellis; no. 2225, a specimen 3 inches long, and 203 specimens collected 
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by Mr. Butter at Karluk in 1903; 19 BpecimeiiB collected in 1903 ia Naha Bay by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
also collected 2 Bpecimens in Yes Bay in 1905. 

This epeciee has been recorded (Bean 1S82) from Sitka; Alexandiovsk, Cook Inlet; Wiangell; Mary 
Island and Tongaaa (Bean 1SS4). and Karluk (Rutter 1899). 



FlQ. SZ.— OUgcxnttiu maouloaiu Qiranl. 
163. Stpmiatea caulias Rutter. 
Originally described by Rutter (1899) from Karluk. 



1B4. BlmmioottuaacutiMpB (Gilbert). 

Head 3.75 in length; deplh5; eye 3.9 in head; Bnout4; maxillary 2.5; niandiblo2; dorsal viii-15; 
anal 11; pectoral 13; ventral i, 3; branch ioetegals 6. 

Body rather elongate, the doraal contour arched under the s|)inouB dorsal, tapering behind lo a 
alcnder caudal peduncle, the least depth of which equals eye; head mther small, its upper proUe 
arched; mouth small, horizontal, maxillary reaching to anterior margin of orbit; teeth in vilitorm 
bands on jawe, vomer, and palatines; interorbitalrather narrow, concave; snout rather sharp and pointed; 
nasal spines present, rather strong; one pair of supraorbital and two pairs of occipital cirri, these rather 
long; preopercle with only one (the upper) spine pre8<'nt, this covered with skin — when exposed it ia 
seen to be rather sharp and slout, curved upward ; gill-membranes forming a broad fold across isthmus; 
no evident slit behind last gill-arch; a rather strong suprascapular spine; spinous dorsal rather high, 
of uniform height, the slender spines (3 in head) united to their tips by the thin transparent membrane, 
the base of spinous dorsal a trifle longer than head; soft dorsal somewhat lower, its rays longer than 
epines, 2,1 in head, but slanting backward when fin is extended; base of soft dorsal 2.75 in head; the 
anal about the same length; pectoml long, graduated, the lowest rays short and stout, free at the ends 
and hooked, the fm extending beyond origin (if anal, nearly as long as head; ventral 1.5 in head, rather 
long and narrow, extending beyond vent and nearly to base of anal; caudal somewhat narrow, rounded, 
its length 1.2 in head. 

B. B. F. 1906-21 
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Color in alcohol daty blue above, gradually fadbg to dusky white below; a dusky patch at front 
edge of doreal; anal and lower rays of caudal speckled; pectoials dusky; ventnds and soft dorsal plain. 

The collection contains 227 specimene varying from 1,5 to 2,5 inches. Two of these were collected 
by the Albatroi$ in 1894, ono in Promise Bay and the other at Aika Island, One is a female containing 
mature eggs the size of muatard seed. The other specimens were collected by Mr. Rutter on the b«ach 
at Karluk, June S-10, 1903, 

The following counts of 159 specimens collected at Karluk show the variations in the anal rays: 
Seven have 13 anal rays, 106 have 12 anal rays, 45 have 11 ana! rays, and 1 has 10 anal rays. 

These also show great variation in color and in markings, the ground color varying from plain 
olivaceous to rosy, and some being almost plain, others much speckled and mottled. In all these 
specimens the 2 black lilotches on spinous dorsal are present, hut they vary in size and distinctness. 
In many tho tips of the spines project slightly as minute filamentB, and the fin is not evenly round<^, 
being higher in front. In embryam the fin is not so high, but is rounded, being higher in the center. 
This species can not be separated from B. embryuvi on the number of the anal rays, as both frequently 
have 11, embryum Usually liaving 10 or 11 and aeutUepe varying from 10 to 13. 

Described by Gilbert (1S93) as Oligocottut aaiticepi, from Unalaska. Recorded by Rutter (1S99), 
aa O^cotttii acutiapi, from Karluk. 

Ififi. BlMmioottuB g'lobloepB (Girard). 

J gtobiapi, from the following places: Sitka; Shabafka Cove, 

IM. Blenmcotttia smbTTuni (Jordan & Starka). 

Three specimens (nos, 02224 and 02227), each about 1.75 inches long, collected by Mr. Rutter at Karluk 
early in July; and 64 specimens 1 to 2.75 inches long, collected hy him at Karluk, June 8-ID, 1903. 

Head 3.33 in length; depth 4.S; eye3,2inhead; snout 3; maxillary 2,6; mandible 3; intenabitall.26; 
dorsal IX, 15; anal 10; brancbiostegalse; pectoral 14; ventral i, 4; pores about 34 (7). 



Flo, M. Blcnnicotlus embryum IJordan & Starlt-). Type. 

Body somewhat elongate, tapering to a rather slender caudal peduncle, the depth of which is some- 
what more than diameter of orbit; head rather small. compreNied. the profile rounded; mouth horizontal, 
quite small; tip of maxillary reaching slightly beyond anterior margin of orbit; leelh minute, on jaws, 
vomer, and palatines; nasal spines rather stout; interorbilal space rather narrow, concave; apparendy no 
slit behind last gill-opening; preopereular wpine singlCj covered with skin; when dissected out. it is 
seen to be simple, short, stout, sharp, and slightly curved upward. Spinous dorsal rather low, rounded, 
its longest spine about 3 in head, its base about equBJ to head; longest dorsal ray about 1.6 in head; 
base of soft dorsal about 2. 66 in body; pectoral rather broad, acute, about 1.5 times head and extending 
beyond origin of anal; ventrals long and slender, 1,3 in head, reaching beyond vent nearly to anal; 
anal papilla prominent in the male. 

Color in alcohol; Six saddle'shaped blackish blotches along dorsal, reaching about to lateral line, 
pale roundish spots between these; lower part of body and all fins but ventrals finely mottled. 
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167. Blemiieottus darkd Evennann & Goldsborough, new Bpeciee. 

Head 2.75 ia length; depth 5.5; eye 3.3 in head; snout 4.3; dorsal vi-I2; anal 12; pectoral 21; ven- 
tral I, 3; branchioet^als 6. 

Body elongate, elightly compreeeed, tapering gradually from occiput to narrow caudal peduncle, 
the least depth of caudal peduncle 1.5 in eye and 2 in its length; vent median, much nearer base of 
anal than base of ventral. 

Head rather large, somewhat depressed; snout hlunily rounded from above, its anterior profile gently 
rounded; mouth horizontal, tip ot premaxillary below lower margin of orbit, maxillary reaching vertical 
at middle of pupil; teeth minute on jaws, those on vomer and palatines barely discernible; nasal 
spine short, sharp, and weak; interorbitat very narrow, not evidently concave, about 4 in eye; occiput 
with 2 faint ri<^es, area between them somewhat concave; opercle thickened above, ending behind 




A Ooldi borough. Dew ■psdn. Type. 

in a round lobe; 2 preopercutar spines, the upper simple, atoul, curving upward and inward, covered 
with membrane, the lower, on lower limb of preopercle, short, directed downward and forward; no 
evident nasal cirri, and none evident on kt«ral line; a strong cirrus on tip of maxillary, a small one 
near base of upper preopercular spine, and a small one on opercular flap, one on shoulder above base 
of pectoral, rest of body smooth without further cirri or other prickles. 

Origin of dorsal over upper base of pectoral, spines rather high, second, third, and fourth highest, 
about 1.4 in head, free at tip, the tips slightly club-shaped; intorval between spines very short; soft 
dorsal nearly as high as spinous dorsal, the middle rays highest, about 2 in head; caudal rounded, long 
and narrow, 1.3 in head; anal similar to soft dorsal; ventrala long and narrow, reaching nearly to vent, 
2 ia head; pectoral broad and falcate, upper rays longest, reaching beyond origin of anal, its base 
strongly procurrent, parallel with gill-cleft and close behind it, length from lower edge of axil to tip 
about 1.1 in bead. 

Color in alcohol brownish-olivaceous on upper part of side, mottled with small white spots; occipi- 
tal and intiTorbital ri^inn darkest, region above lateral line light olivaceous; an indistinct darker bar 
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under spinouB and a Bimilar one under middle of eoft dorsal, a dark blotch at base of caudal; dorsal, 
caudal, and pectoral indJBtinctly blotched and mottled with brown, thetw tending to form bands; a 
dark ar<>a at base of pectoral; anal and ventral plain. 

This species is moat closely related to BUnnieottug aciUiceja, from which it diflers markedly in 
having a blunter snout, narrower interorbital, larger head and eye; fewer dorsal spines and rays; no 
nasal cirri and none on lateral line. 

Type no. 57824 U. S. National Museum, a specimen 2 inches long, collected by the AUmtmn at 
station 3598, Bering Sea. June S, 1894. We have 1 other specimen, 1.2 inches long, from same place. 

Named for our friend and associate, Mr. II. Walton Clark, of the Bureau of Fisheries, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable assistance in the preparation of this report. 



Fto. $e.— Hlitlocottiu bilobns (Cuvler St Vali>ndeiinea). 

1B8. Hiatiocottus bilobus (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

We have 4 specimens 9 tu 10 inches long from Karluk; 1 specimen 6 inches long from station 
4259; and another 6 inches long, Tongass Narrows, October 28, 1905, It in recorded by Bean from 
St. Paul, Kodiak, as BUpKita bilobus. 



Fia. 87.— BlepsLtts cirrhosui (Pailas). 

159. Blepaiaa dirhosua I Pallas). 

Ninety-five specimens of this species were taken at various points from Puget Sound to Kodiak 
Island. They range in length from 1.25 to 7,5 inches and were taken at the following places: Mar- 
rowstonc Point; Kilisut Harlxir; Fox Bay; Alert Bay; Cleveland Passage; Metlakatla; KQlianoo, anil 
on the beach at Karluk. A female G inches long, seined at Marrow^tonc Point June 29. was ripe with 
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eggs of good size (larger than shad eggs) and of bright rosin color. Fifty-six of the specimens were taken 
at Karluk by Mr. Rutter. These were 1.25 to 1.8 inches long, and the dorsal counts in rattny of them 
were iv, in-24; the young have a distinct color pattern, showing the pale blotches on fins very distinctly. 
These blotches are not so distinct on larger examples, indicating that the young are much more bril- 
liantly colored. 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Iliuliuk and Chemofski, 
Unalaska; Bay of Islands, Adak; Kyska, and St. Paul Island. Gilbert (1895), Unalaska. 

160. NautiBCUS pribilovius Jordan & Gilbert. 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Unalaska, Adak, Kyska, and St. Paul, Kodiak Island, as Nautichthys 
oailofascialus; under the same name by Gilbert (1895) from Bristol Bay and south of the Alaskan Pen- 
insula at stations 3213, 3217, 3220, 3222, 3231, to 3234, 3236, 3246, 3274, 3281, 3290 to 3294, 3296, 3300, 
and 3302. The species was described by Jordan <& Gilbert in 1899, the type coming from St. George 
Island and a cotype from Unalaska. 

161. NautichthyB ooulofasdatuB (Girard). 

One specimen 4 inches long from station 4209, Admiralty Inlet; 1 specimen 4.3 inches long from 
station 4219, mouth of Oak Bay. 

162. Ulca znannorata (Bean). 

A specimen (no. 2917) 12.5 inches long from station 4255, Chilkoot Inlet, is described as follows: 

Head 2.6 in length; depth 5; eye 5.5 in head; snout 4; maxillary 1.5; mandible 1.28; interorbital 
2.5; length of middle pectoral rays 1.5; second dorsal spine, including filament, 2.5; longest dorsal ray 
2.6; caudal 2; longest anal rays 2.7; ventrab 3.1. 

Head very broad, depressed, the body tapering gradually to the slender caudal peduncle; mouth 
large, oblique, the maxillary extending beyond pupil; the mandible strongly projecting; teeth very 
strong on jaws, vomer, palatines, premaxillaries, and tongue, many of them enlarged and canine-like; 
head very rough, with numerous large bluntish spines, those on supraocular and occiput largest and 
strongest; one large blunt spine at upper angle of opercle followed by a long curved ridge; preopercle 
with 4 blunt diverging spines, the second one from top longest; opercle with a strong ridge; interorbital 
very broad and concave; body everywhere, especially above, covered with low blunt tubercles; under 
parts with soft tubercles; lower jaw with numerous cirri, some of them branched, nearly equaling eye in 
length; nimierous smaller cirri on upper part of head and anterior part of body. Fins well developed, 
dorsal spines long, ending in filaments; soft dorsal higher than spinous portion; anal rays somewhat 
enlaiged; pectoral very laige, nearly reaching beginning of anal. 

Besides this lai^ge specimen the collection contains 4 smaller ones, as follows: One 1.8 inches long, 
dredged at station 4270, Litnik Bay; one 2.25 inches long, dredged at station 4281, Chignik Bay; one 2.6 
inches long, dredged at station 4279, Alitak Bay; one 3 inches long dredged at station 4293. 

Originally described by Bean (1891), as HeTnitriptenis marmorattiSy from Albatross station 2855, off 
Sitkalidak Island. Recorded by Gilbert (1895^ under the same name from stations 3224, 3257, 3258, and 
3311 in Bering Sea, north of Unalaska Island. 

163. HemitripteruB cavifrons Lockington. 

We have in the collection a single specimen 8.5 inches long, collected by the Albatross at Petro- 
paulski, June 20, 1903. Recorded by Bean (1882) from Kodiak as IJemitripterus americanus. 

164. SynchiruB gilli Bean. 

One specimen 1.5 inches long picked off an anemone at Quarantine Dock, Port Townsend, June 
27, 1903. 

Dorsal ix-20; anal 20. No spiny tubercles on lateral line; no series of spiny scales along dorsal 
base. 
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160. FBTchrolutM paradoxus Ganther. 

Eighty-seven specimens, from 0.75 to 2.4 inches long, were secured by the Albatrou in Otter Bay. 
May 31, 1895, and at stations 4223, 4228, 4257, 4270, 4271, 4273, 4274, 4275. 4283, 4285, 4290, 4291. Theee 
stations range from Puget Sound to Kodiak Island. 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Kodiak Island. Gilbert (1895), as Pn/ehrolula ubra, from stations 3213, 
3215, to 3217, 3219, 3222, to 3225, 3257 U> .1259, 3263, 3265, 3272, 3310, 3311, 3313, 3322, 3334, in shallow 
water south of the Alaskan Peninsula, thence wcflt to and through L'nimak Paas, along the northern 
shore of Unalaska Island and in Bristfil Bay. Under the same name hy Bean (1891) from station 2848, 
between Unga and Nagai islands. Jordan & Gilbert (1899), slationH 3640 oS St. Paul Island and 3674 
oB Kodiak laluid at Karluk. 



Fia. BS,— PsrchroluteB paradoxus Gdiitber. 

166. Oilbertidia wp^lutea (Jordan & Starke). 

Head 2.7 in length; depth 3; eye 4.7 in head, equaling snout: interorbital 2; width of mouth 2; 
doraal VI, 21; anal 15; pectoral 15; ventral 3. 

Body short and tadpole-like, tapering rapidly from the very large head to the narrow caudal 
peduncle; head very lai^e, globular; snout short and evenly rounded; interorbital very broad, gently 
convex; mouth large, broad, jaws aubequal; maxillary slender, weak, reaching front of eye; teeth 
in jaws weak, apparently in a single row; vomer and palatines toothless. Dorsal fin much larger than 
anal, partly concealed by loose skin; spinous dorsal entirely obliterated except the tipe of the last 3 



Pio. Se.'-Gilbertldlastgalates (Jordnn A Starki). 

spinee, which project above the skin as mere tubercles; origin of anal nearly imder fourth donal ray; 
tips of last dorsal and anal rays overlapping base of caudal fin; caudal fin evenly rounded; pectoral 
well developed, its upper rays longest, reaching origin of anal fin, the lower rays somewhat enlarged, 
their tipe free; ventrals small, short, barely reaching vent; nostrils with conspicuous nasal flaps- 
lower jaw, side of head, and side of body above pectoral fin with conspicuous mucous poree. 
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Color in alcohol, browniBh white; the back in front o[ doieal crossed by a broad bluish band; region 
under pectorals and ventrals bluish; head everywhere above finely punctate with brownish; under 
part o( head whitish; fins all plain bluish white. 

One specimen, 2.5 inches long, was dredged at station 4256, in 73 fathoms, in Chilkoot Inlet, July 16, 
1903, and a specimen 1^^ inches long, at station 4257, off Fiuiter Bay. Two Bfiecimens, each about 
1.5 inches long, were seined at Loring, April 25, 3903, by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Family 34- RHAMPHOCOTTID^. 

167. RhamphocottuB ricbardaciiii Ghnther. 

The collection contains the following Hptecimens; 

Two collected by tb^Albatrou in Straits of Fuca (1S91); 2 seined at mouth o{ Hood Canal; 6 from 
stations 4197, 4204, 4205, 4209. 4212. These differ from current descriptions in that the tubercles are 
simple and prickly, but not bihd or triUd. Dorsal spines not always vii, sometimes viu, and in one 
case vn-ii; first pectoral rays and the dorsal rays prickly tor their whole length; black spot not always 
present on all the dorsal rays. There are numerous tubercles on upper half of membrane of eye. 

This speciea was recorded from St. Paul, Kodiak Island, by Bean (1S82). 



do. QO^Rhamphocottui rteluirdionl OOnthsr. 

Family 35. AGO.NID^. The Sea- Poachers. 
168. HypaagouuB quadricomia (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 

Specimens from 1.5 to 2 inches long were taken in 1903 at the following Albatross stations: 4204, 
4205-7, 4212, 4268, 4284, one specimen being taken at each station. The species was also seen at 
Fort Rupert and Admiralty Inlet. 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) from north and south of the Aleutian Islands and in Bristol Bay at 
stations 321», 3214, 3217, 3220, :<223, 3224, 3262, and 3322. 



82q bulletin of the bureau of fisheries. 

160. Oocadodecaedron (Tileeiiia). 

Recorded by Nelson (ISST) from Unalaklik and by Gilbert (1895), aeBrachyopn* dodtoaednit, from 
Bristol Bay at stationa 3239, 3240, 3242, and 3248. 



Fio. Bl.—Ooca dodecaedron (Til«[u3). 
170. PaUaama barbata (Steindachner). 

Twelve Bpecimene, 2.25 to 4 inches long, seined in Funter Bay; one, 4.76 inches long, seined in 
Kilisut Harbor; two, 3.8 and 5 inches long, seined in Cleveland Passage; all collected by the Albatrot* 
in 1903. 

These specimens might just as well be called P. aix, except for the 3 or more rows of plates (some- 
times 2) on median line in front of ventrals. P. aix ia said to have but 2 and the neighboring plates small. 
These specimeos have 2 or 3, and the other plates small or large. The barbel is short, in barbala it 
should be long. 

Recorded as Siphagonuj barbata (Bean 1882) trom Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Unalaska; Port 
aarence. Albatross Btations 3239. 3240, 3242 to 3245, and 3258, all in Bristol Bay (GUbert 1893). 
niuliuk, Unalaska (Turner 1886), Port Clarence (Scofield 1897). 




Fio. B2.— PoUuInt barbata (Stelndacbiier). 

171. Fallasina aix Starks. 

Recorded from Chignik Bay (Scofleld 1899). 

173. Podothecua adpenaerinua (Tilesiiis). 

Thirteen specimens, 2 to 5,5 inches, no label, but probably from Alaska; ten, 3 to 8.6 inches long, 
collected by the Albatrota at stations 3598, 3600, and at Fort Ludlow; twenty-five, 4.5 to 8 incbee long, 
collected by the Albatrots in 1903 at Htattona 4270 to 4272, 4276, and 4296; also at Martowstone Point, 
and seined at Quaraatine Station; one specimen taken at Yes Bay by the Aibatrou in 1906. 



Flo. 93,— Podothecus ujipenMHnus (TUeslos) . 

In most of the specimens the plates on caudal peduncle have spines, which is contrary to cuiT«nt 

descriptions. The color also is different in our specimens; in most of them the black streaks between 
plates are absent; the 3 black bars on caudal peduncle and the one under anterior part of soft doraal 
are not noted in current descriptions. 
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Originally deacribed by TUesius from Un&kska. Recorded by Bean (1882) from St. Paul, Kodiak 
Island; UoEilaalia; Cape Liabumc; AroCic Ocean. From many stations (44) around the Aleutian Islands 
and in Bristol Bay by Gilbert (1896). From St. Paul Island by Townaend (1887). 



le Jordan A Starks. 



173. Avemincus emmelane Jordan & Starke. 

One specimen, 6.25 inches long, dredged at station 4222, mouth of Hood Canal. Only 2 other 
specimens known. They were taken in a seine near Port Orchaid, Puget Sound, by B. C. Starks. 



Fia. 0G.— Surltor lienatiiB Qltbert. 

174. Sanitor trenatua Gilbert. 

Six specimens, 3.5 to 10.6 inches long, collected by the AlbatroM at etationa 3598, 3599, 4290, and 
4292. Originally deacribed by Gilbert (1895) as Odontopyti* frenatutirom Albattoes atationa 3219, 3225 h> 
3227, 3256 to 3258, 3263, 3269, 3279, 3282, 3309, 3311. 3313, and 3330, located on both aidea of the Alaskan 
Peninaula and both north and south of the Aleutian Chain. 

17S. Sanitor l«ptorhynchuB (Gilbert). 

Seven specimens, 3,26 to 4.6 inches long, were dredged at stations 4266, 4279, 4283. 4285, and 4286. 
Originally deacribed by Gilbert (1895) from north and south of the Alaskan Peninsula at stations 3215, 
3219, 3222, 3229, 3259, 3265. and 3267, 




FlQ. M.-BathyagoDus nlgiiplnDls Qllbert. 

178. Bathya^nuB nigripinnis Gilbert. 

The collection contains 36 specimens. 2.25 to 8 inches long, dredged hy the Albatro$* in 190 
stations 4191. 4198, 4231, 4235, 4236, 4238, 4240, 4241. 4260 to 4252, 4258, and 4266. The species 
originally described by Gilbert (189S) Irom north and south of Unalaska at stations 3210, 3316, 3 
3326, 3329 U> 3332, and 3337. 
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177. Xenochirus pentacanthus Gilbert. 

This species is very generally distributed from Puget Sound to Bering Sea. It was never taken 
abundantly, but was found at a great many different places, 71 specimens, from 1.6 to 4.65 inches long, 
being taken at stations 3547 (Bering Sea), 3597, 4193, 4221, 4223, 4226, 4227, 4238, 4244, 4271, 4274 to 
4276, 4278 to 4281, 4283, 4285 to 4289, 4290 to 4293, and 4295. 

It is very doubtful whether the prickly breast (alascanus) and narrow interorbital (pentacanthns) 
which separate pentacanthus and alascantis are good characters. In this large series some have the 
prickly breast but narrow interorbital. With a larger series these 2 species would very probably run 
together. 

178. Xenochirus alascanus Gilbert. 

This species was not taken by us. It was originally described by Gilbert (1895) from vicinity of 
Unimak Pass at stations 3216, 3219, 3223, 3225 to 3226, 3257, 3258, 3263, 3309 to 3311, 3313, 3322, 3334, 
3336, and 3339. Recorded from Karluk (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

179. XenochiniB latifrons Gilbert. 

We have 142 specimens, 3.5 to 6 inches long, collected by J. P. Todd near Seattle, 1903. 

180. Odontopyzis triBpinosus Lockington. 

One specimen, 2.65 inches long, dredged at station 4221; one specimen, 2.4 inches long, dredged at 
station 4193; the species also seen at station 4226, near Loring, and station 4243, Kasaan Bay. Recorded 
from Sitka by Bean (1882) as Podothecus trispinosTis. 

181. Aspidophoroides g^untheri Bean. 

Originally described by Bean (1886) 'from Alaska," in Bering Sea, perhaps. Not found by recent 
collectors. 




Fio. 97.— Aspidophoroidefl guntheri Bean. 

182. AspidophoroideB bartoni Gilbert. 

Eleven specimens, 2 to 5.25 inches long, were dredged at stations 3599 (Bering Sea), 4273, 4276, 
4279, 4283, 4285, 4286, 4289, 4291, and 4292. This species was originally described by Gilbert (1896) from 
north and south of the Aleutian Islands and in Bristol Bay from 41 different dredging stations, ranging 
between 3213 and 3311. 

183. AspidophoroideB inerznis Giinther. 

One specimen, 2.75 inches long, dredged at station 4272; one specimen, 4 inches, mouth Hood 
Canal, collected by the Albatross, 1903. The type of this species came from Unalaska. The species 
was also taken at Albatross stations 3213, 3219, 3220. 3265, and 3322, these in Bristol Bay and north and 
south of the Aleutian group. 

Family 36. CYCLOPTERID^. The Lump Suckers. 

184. Euxnicrotreznus orbia (Giinther). 

One specimen 1.1 inches long, mouth of Hood Canal, July 1; one specimen 1 inch long dredged at 
station 4205; one specimen 1.5 inches long dredged at station 4291; one specimen 3.85 inches long, taken 
from stomach of cod caught in Bering Sea in spring of 1902 in 500 feet of water. The species has also 
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been recorded from Iliuliuk, Unalaska, and from St. Paid Island (Beao 1882) as EumierotremM tpinottu. 
South of Sannak Islands and in Brislol Bay from BtationB 3213, 3258, and 3274 (Gilbert 1895). Off St. 
Paul Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

185. Iiethrotremua mutieuB Gilbert. 

it collectors, was described by Gilbert (1895) from stations 3223 and 



Fig. BS.— Lethrotreinui' mutleim Otlbert. 

186. CTclopteroidea gyrinopa Garman. 

Recorded from St. Paul Island (Garman 1892) and Dutch Harbor (Jordan A Gilbert 1899). 

187. OjolopteTichthTB Tentricosus (Pallas). 

No. 02234 and 02298, 8.5 and 7.75 inches long, respectively, collected by Rutter at Karluk in 1903. 
These 2 specimens show the two different schemes of coloration noted in descriptions. Recorded from 
St. Paul Island (Kincaid 18B9). 

Family 37. LIPABIOID*. The Sea Snail. 

188. Neolipari> ruttnl Gilbert & Snyder. 

Head 4 in length; depth 4.33; eye 4.6 in head; snout 3; interorbital equal to snout; dorsal v, 28; 
anal 26; pectoral 33; caudal 14; branch iostegals 0. 

Body tadpole-shaped, anterior portion to origin of anal rounded, the remainder greatly compressed; 
dorsal outline gently arched: ventral outline of 2 gentle arches meeting each other at a broad angle at 
the origin of anal; head small, depressed; snout broadly rounded viewed from above, truncate from 
the aide; mouth narrow, boriKontal. with little lateral cleft and mandible barely included; lips rather 
thin; teeth small, white, tricuspid, in several rows in each jaw; nostrils inconspicuous, anterior with a 
small tube; several mucous pores on head along ramus of lower jaw and behind eye; gill-slit narrow, 
slightly wider than eye. entirely above tipper base o( pectoral; cipercle ending in a solt sharp Hap. 

Dorsal fin low. itsoriginover middleof peclj^rat, its length about3.5timeshead. the lin quite low, the 
posterior rays longer, margin minutely crenulate, longest ray about 2.5 in head; anal similar to dorsal, 
its origin under about the third or fourth dorsal ray, last ray of anal slightly posterior t« last dorsal ray and 
both fins slightly united to caudal at the tips of their Isst rays; caudal truncate, long and slender, its 
length about 1.2 in head; pectorals broad, of 2 lobes, the upper broad and rounded, lower narrow, its 
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mugin ill defined, tad not very distinct from upper lobe; nya Bomewhat produced. longest ray conrid- 
cfably shorter than upper lube, length of upper lobe 1.3 in head, tip reaclung vent; ventral disk nearly 
circular, its length 1.6 in head, 13 homy lobes, rather deciduous. 

Color jet black above, lighter on belly, a white creecent-sbaped line acroa base of caudal, extending 
(HI tip of last dorsal and anal ray; caudal indistinctly barred with black and white bais; doraal and anal 
fins dark, edges with a narrow black border. 

We have 13 epecimens, ^-aiying from 0.75 to 2.75 inches long, collected by Mr. RutMr at Karluk, 
June 8-10, 1903. The species is recorded by Rutler tlS99; from Kariuk and U}-ak Bay. 



Fia. W.— N'Hdlparii luttfrt Gilbert A SayAa. 

180. N*oliparia<»Dyodon(Palltt>i. 

One hundred and twenty-eix specimens. 0.75 to 5 inches long, secured in 1903 from Ihe following 
placee: Shakan Bay; Diamond Point; Point EHIb: FunterBay; stations 4205-7; Saha Bay, Loring; 
Xeah Bay. and at Karluk. 

Recorded (Bean 1S82. as Ltparu raUiodon) from Port Etches: Belkofaki: Sanborn Harbw, Shu- 
magins: Nateekin Bay. I'Dalaska: Adak; .Vmchitka: St. Michael. Unalaska (GDbert IS95). Karluk 
and r>-ak Bay (Rutter 1899). St. Michael (Turner 1SS6. as Liporii ra/Ziodmi. Jordan A Gilbert (1899) 
found it at C^>taina Harbor. Unalaaka; St. Paul Island; St. George Island, and Sitka. 



Fm. icn.— Soollparli aUyodoii (P*Uu). 

190, Liparis cydopua GOnther. iPl. xvm. fig. 1.1 

Recorded from t nala-oka (Bean 18R21 as Liparit (yriopiii; Atka Island (Tutoct 1886) as Liparv 
ryrlopiis: Bristol Bay. at stalbn 3230 (Gilbert It^i. 



Twel\T specimens. \A to 3.25 inrhes long, tlnnlgixl at t^iations 420S, 4220, 4270 to 4272, 4289, and 
4302. and mouth Hoo*l ('anal; and 22 i,smalh from station 4256. 
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102. IdpariB agaaaizii Putnam. 

Recorded from Unalaska and St. Paul Island (Bean 1S82) as LiparU gibbu». Bristol Bay at atation^ 
3241, 3247, and 33(» (Gilbert 1895). Point Barrow (Murdoch 1885). 



F:g. lOl.—Llpails agaiistEll Put nun, 

103. liipariB heraohelinuB Stofield. (PI. xvui, fig. 2.) 

Recorded from Herschel Island, Arctic Ocean (Scofield 1899). 

104. Liparis cyeloBtigiiia Gilbert. (PI. xtx.) 

Originally described by Gilbert (1896) from Briatol Bay at station 3252, near Unalaska. 

10ft. Liparia pulchellua Ayrcs. 

Recorde<l from St. Paul, Kodiak Island, and from Iliuliuk, Unalaska (Bean IS82); Tongass (Bean 
1884); station 3269 in Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1895). 

106. CrTataUichthya mirabillB Joidan & Gilbert. (PI. xx. fig. 1.) 

Recorded from station 3638, oR St. Paul Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

197. Car«proctiu amiua Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from north of Unalaeka at station 3331. 

198. Careproctua oolletti Gilbert. 

One specimen, 3.5 inches long, from station 4295, Shelikof Straits. 

This specimen differe aomewhat from current descriptions; the head is 4, not 6; distance from tip 
of snout to origin of anal is 2.5, not 3.6e. Color almost white, not dusky, though our specimen may have 
faded. Mouth and gill cavity not dusky: peritoneum white, not dusky. 

Thbspecies was originally described by Gilbert (1895) from station 333S, south of Alaskan Peninsula. 

190. Careproctua phaama Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from Bristol Bay at stations 3254 and 3256. 

200. Car«proctuB Bpectnun Bean. 
Or^inally described by Bean (1891) from AlbatroRs station 2848, between Unga and Nagai islands. 

201. Careproctua ostentuta Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilliert (1895) from north of Unalaska Island at stations 3324 and 3331. 

202. Careproctua ectenea Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilbert 1 18.951 from north of Unalaska at station 3331. 

303. Frognurua cypaelurua Jordan & Gilbert. (Fl. xx, Rg. 2.) 
Originally described by Jordan & Gilbert (1899) from Albatross station 3644, off Bogoalot Island. 
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304. OTtiniolithys mu^tremuB Gilbert. 
OriginEJly described by Gilbert (1895) from north of Unalfleka Island at elation 3331. 

20fi. PoraliporiB holomelaB Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from north of Unalaaka at stations 3308 ana 3332. We 
:5 Bpecimeiia taken at stations 4194, 4202, 4251-4253, 4255, 4258, 4292 and 4293. 

206. PoralipuiB eepholua Gilbert. 
Recorded by Gilbert (1S95) from north of Unalaska at etations 3225 and 3330. 

207. Paralipiuu uloohir Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from north of Unalaska at station 3332. 

SOS. Bhinollpaiia barbulUer Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilbert (1896) from north of Unalaska at stations 3227, 3325, 3326, 3 



Tia. 103.— BBtbrmutec slgoatiu Copi. 

Family 38. BATHYMASTERID^. 
309. BattiyiiuMteT ngnatua Cope. 

Seventeen specimens 1,5 to 11.75 inches long, collected at stations 3856, 3599 (Bering Sea), 4285, 
4289, and at Karluk; Loring; Yes Bay; Redfiah Bay; Killisnoo; Sitka; and Pablot Harbor. 

It has been recorded (Bean 1882 and 1884) from Sitka; St. Paul, Kodiak Island; €ml Harbor and 
oS Popoff Island, Shumagina; Iliuliuk, Unalaska; Mary laland; Fort Wrangell; Port Chester and 
Nakat. Gilbert (1895) records it as very abundant in the shallow water dredgings along the southern 
shore of the Alaskan Peninsula, northward through Unimak Pass and north ol Unalaska a 
3211 to 3215, 3217, 3220, 3222, 3223 and 3319, and Jordan & Gilbert (1899) record it from Sitka. 



210. Ronquilus Jordan! Gilbert. 

The collection eontain-s 37 Bpccimens 2.5 to 6.75 inches long taken in Admiralty Inlet, at Hood Canal, 
and at stations 4193, 4197, 4204, 4209, 4212, 4213, 4220, 4228, 4272, 4278 and 4289. The species was 
originally described by Gilbert (1889) »a Ba(ftym(Mf(rj(»rrfani from Fort Wrangell. He also records it 
under the same name from Matlon 32()2 in Bristol Day. 
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Familf 39. TRICHODONTID^. 
911. Tridiodon trichodon (Tilesius). 

We have 1 specimen 2.5 inches long collected by the Albatroia in Akutan Bay, September 17, 18M. 

The Bpeciea has been recorded (Bean 1882) aa IVicAodon tUlleri from Coal Harbor and Humboldt 
Harbor, Shumagins^ Unalaska, and Cape Etolin, Nunivak Islaod. Bristol Bay at station 3260 and from 
Uerendeen Bay (Gilbert IS95). Hr. H. C. Fassett examined a specimen at Klawak in 1905 which was 
taken near that place. 

Though rare, this curious fish appears to be widely distributed Id Alaska. 



Flo, KM.— Trtchodon trtchodon (TEtesiui). 

212. Afctoecopue japonicus (Steindachner). 
We have 1 specimen 1 inch long collected by the Albatrou in Akutan Bay, July 24, 1894. 



Flo. 105.— ArctoacapuB Jnpodicui (Steindactuer). 

Family 40. BATRACHOIDID^. The Toadfisfaes. 
213. Porichthys notatua Girsrd. 
The collection contains specimens 5 to 6.75 inches long, collected at Union Bay and at 
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Family 41. GOBlESOCIDi£. The CUngfishes. 

214. OanlarclLiu nueandricua (Giiard). 

The collection contains 2 apecimens, each 2.75 inches long, seined at Fort Eupert June 28, 1903. W« 
also have 2 specimeos 1.5 and 2.25 inches long taken at Gabriola Island by the Albatroti. 



Fk. 106,— Caularcbiu romndrioiu (Olraid). 

Family 42. BLENNIID^. The Bleanies. 

21K. BrycwtQmiiia polyactoceplialas (Pallas). 

One specimen 7 inches long seined at elation 4226; 2 specimens 4.& inches long dredged at station 
4205; no. 2914, a specimen 11.4 incheelong, from station 4253. 



Fio. 107.— Biyostemma polractocepbaliu (Pallag). 

In the smaller examples the cirri on the top of head are coarse, thick, and blunt ; in the larger exam- 
ples they are quite different, being small and hairltke and not so numerous. 

Recorded from stations 3213 and 3274. north and south of the Alaskan Peninsula (Gilbert 1895) m 
Chirolophut polyactoeephalut. St, Michael (Nelson 1887) and St. I^iul (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 




Fio. loe.— Apodlchth^ flavldas Olrard. 

3ie. Apodichthya flnvidus Girard. 

22 specimens 4 to S inches loi^ from Sucia Island. May C, 1 
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317. Fholia dolichogMter (Pallae). 



Recorded tram Kigiktowilc and Unalalilecl, Norton Sound (Nelson 1887) as Muraerurideg niberrimus, 
and from Aleutian Islands (Bean 1882) as Muraenoida dotichoii<uter. 




Fia. ice.— Fholls doUebogaster (Pallas) 

218. PholiB farciatua (Bloeh 4 Schneider), 

We have 14 Hpecimens 2.25 to 3 inches long, collected by Rutter at Karluk June 8-10, 1903, and one 
epecimen 7 inches long collected by Mr. M. C. Mar?h at St. Paul Island, Pribilof Group, '1906. The 
apeciea haa been recorded from St. Paul Island (Bean 1882) as Murxnoides maxitlarit and from Bristol Bay 
at sutions 3230, 3232 to 3234 (Gilbert 1895). 

318. Fholis ^lli Evermann & Goldsborough, new species. 

Head 8.66 in length; depth at origin of dorsal 10.5; eye 5 in head; snout 5; maxillary 3.25; man- 
dible 2.5; interorbital 1.5 in eye; dorsal lxxxjv; anal ii, 44;. pectorals 15; bmnchioatcgals 4. 

Body elongate, greatly compreseed, almost ribbon-shaped; head small, upper profile urched, 
anterior profile rounded; a high sharp ridge from nape to snout; snout blunt, short; mouth small, 
very oblique; jaws nearly equal; maiillary reaching anterior edge of orbit; teeth tonical, stout, in 
a single row in the jaws, except for a patch on anterior edge of lower jaw, none on vomer and palatines; 
upper lip a high, thin fold continuous posteriorly with the fold on lower lip, latter interrupted by a 



FiQ. no.— PhollH RlUI Evsrmaiin i OoldBborough, npw species. Type. 

bioad frenum; nostrils close behind upper lip, posterior in a small tube; a row of conspicuous tubes 
below eye running backward and upward posteriorly; gill-opening free from isthmus, forming a broad 
fold, not continued forward; eye small, anterior, high. 

Origin of dorsal above base of pectoral, its anterior spines concealed in membrane, short, gradually 
lengthening posteriorly, the spines not concealed, the longest spine slightly longer than eye; dorsal 
and anal connected for their entire height, forming a slight notch with the broad rounded caudal, the 
length of caudal about half head; anal low, with 2 short stout spines, membranes thick, nearly con- 
cealing the layn; vent midway between root of pectoral and base of caudal: pectoral short and broadly 
rounded, 2.5 in head; ventral very minute, its mys about equal to spiDe,^which equals pupil. Scales 
minute, covering body, head naked. 

B.B.F. 1906—22 
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Color iaEilcohol: General color brown, the minute scalee giving this brown the appearance of aiDAll 
white punctuUtions; a series of 10 white blotches punctate with brown along base of dorsal, each one 
extending from upper edge of fin down upon body, forming aemicircular patches about as large as pectoral 
fin; a series of irregular white parallel bars about as wide as eye on anterior lower half of aide, these 
broken posteriorly into rowe of dots; head pale beneath, a white stripe extending from front of occiput 
through eye to posterior tip of mandible, broadening somewhat as it descends, another small white 
stripe extending vertically along anterior ma:^n of orbit; snout and lower lip brown, chin white; 
caudal and anal dusky; ventral and pectoral plain; dorsal general color of back. 

This fish differs from the description of P. doliehogtatrr in having the anterior spines of dorsal short, 
also in having a sharp ridge on interorbital space, and the color entirely different. 

The above from the type, no. 57SS6, U. S. National Museum, a specimen 6.75 inches long collected 
in Bering Sea in 1902, sent inTjy Mrs. E. W. Clark, of Washington, D. C. 

Named for Dr. Theodore Nicholas Gill. 

230. Fholia omattu (Girard). 

The collection contains 208 specimens 1.6 to 8 inches long. It is common along the shores from 
Fort Townsend to Unalaska and was collected at tho following places: Marrowstone Point; Admiralty 
Head; Port Townsend; Fort Rupert; Union Bay; Whidby Island;' Kilisut Earbor; Duncan Canal; 
Sucia Island; Tongass Harbor; Mellakahtla; Loring; Yes Bay; Ksjta; Klawak; Shakan; Funter Bay; 
Aokau River; Karluk; Litnik; and Unalaska. 






Fia 111— FhaUsomatua (Olrard) 

There are 2 very distinct color patterns in our specimens. Most of them have the ocellate spots 
on the dorsal and upper part of body; others have broad U-shaped dark marks on dorsal and upper 
part of body instead of these dark spots. The latter have from 1 to 3 dark spots on anterior rays of doraal, 
these sometimes indistinct. 

This species has been recorded as Murienmdu ornatui (Bean 1882) from Sitka; Port Mulgravo, 
Yakutat Bay; Port Etches; Chugachik Bay and Refuge Cove, Cook Inlet; Kodiak; Coal Harbor and 
Sanborn Harbor, Shumagina; Belkofski, Alaska Peninsula; Iliuliuk, Unalaska; Atka; Adak; Amchi- 
tka; Attu and Port Moller, and under the same name by Bean in 1884 from Wrangell and Tongass. 
Unalaska and Hercndeen Bay (Gilbert 18951. Karluk and Uyak and Alitak bays (Rutter 1899). 
Atka Island (Turner 1886) as Mursenoida onuUut. 



Fio. 112.— Anaplarctiiu ntropurpurcua {KIttllli). 
221. Artoplarcliua atropurpureus (Kittlitz). 

This collection contains 204 specimens one-half to 4.5 inches long. The species is common along 
the shore from Port Townsend to Bering Sea. It was taken at the following placps: Gabriola Island, 
Point KIlis, Fort Rupert, Port McArthur, Ixiring, Shakan Ray, Kluwnfc, .\litak Narrows. Karluk, 
Uyak Bay. and Atka Island. 

It has been recorded from St. Michael by Ndson (1887). By Bean (1882) from Sitka; Port 
Mulgravc; Kodiak Inland; Coal Harbor, Sanborn Harbor, and Popoff Straits, Shumagins; Unalaska; 
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Niizan Bay, Atka; Amcbitka; KyBka Harbor; Port Etches; St. Michael. Wnngell, Hary leland, and 
TongBBB (Bean 1884). Unalaska (Gilbert 1895). Rutter (1899) found it common at Ksrluk, and in 
Uyak, and Alitak bays. 

232. Xiphiates chini* (Jordan & Gilbert). 

Recorded by Bean (1882) from Adak and Amchitka, Aleutian Islande. 



Pto. 113.— XIphlsles cbltiu (Jordan ii Ollbert). 
923. Ziphidion. mucosum Girard. 

The collection contains 14 epecimenB. 1.5 to G.T5 incht's long, collected at Gabriola Island, Point 
Ellis, and Port Rupert. The upecips has been recorded from Wrangell and Mary laland by Bean (1S82) 
aa Xiphatet mueosiit. 

224. Xiphidion rupeatre (Jordan & Gilbert). 

We have 1 specimen 5 inches long from Cedar Island, Loring. June 17, 1904. Bean (1882) 
records it from Sitka as XiphUter nipcgtns. 



Flo. IH.— Xipbldion nipeatn (Jordan & Gilbert]. Type. 
22B. OpisthocentruB ocellatua (Tilesius). 

We have 8 specimens, 5.5 to 7 incbea lung, <-ollected at Tarcinski Harbor, Kamchatka, 1900, by 
the AlbalroM. 

226. Leptoclinufl maculatua (Priefl). 

The collection contains 3 specimens 4 to 5.5 inches long irom Albatroes stations 4274 and 4279. 
Recorded frc)m slation 3223 in Uniiiiak Patw and stations 3252, 3253, 3257 to 3259, 3279 and 3309. all in 
Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1895). 

227. Foroclimis rothrocki Bean. 

Originally described by Bean (1891) iroin .Vlbatrona station 2852, between Nagai and Big Koninshi 
Island. Station 3312, north of Unalaska Island (Gilbert 18951. 

228. LumpenuB mediuB (Reinhardt). (PI, xxi. fig. 1.) 

Head 5 in length; depth 8.9; eye 3.5 in head; snout 4,6; interorbttal 3 in eye; dorsal LVtii; anal ii, 
35 (35 to 38); pectoral 14; ventral 3; caudal 2,2 in head; ventral 2.75; pectoral 1.35. 

Tlie collection cimtains 21 specimens, 2.5 to 11 inches long, collected at stations 4243, 4270 to 
4272. 4274 to 4270, 4280, 4281. 4287, and in Kasaan Bav. 
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828. Lumpenua ang^ll&riB (Pallas). 

Thia aperies was found to he quite common. It vae taken at various paints and seen at many others 
from Seattle to Atka Island. One hundred and fifty-two specimens, ranging from 1.75 to 14.5 inches 
in length, were Bi?cured from the following places: Seattle; Kilisut Harbor; Duncan Canal; Loring; 
Ankau River; New Morahovoi; Pablot Harbor; Akutan Bay; Makushin Bay; llnalaska; Atka; and 
Btations 4214, 4218, 4236, 4272, and 4296. 

Recorded (Bean 1882) from Port Mulgravo, Yakutat Bay; Chugachik Bay, Cook Inlet; Port Levaa- 
hef, Iliuliuk and Cfcernofaki, Unalaaka; Wrangell and Sitka, and, in cruise of the Corinn, from Point 
Belcher, Also from Norton Sound (Nelson 1887), Nakat Harbor and Boca de Quadra (Bean 1884), 
Unalaska (Gilbert 18fc5). 

230. LiimpMiuB mackayi Gilbert. 
Originally descrilwi by Gilbert (1895) from mouth of Nushagak River. 

331, Lumpenua fabricii (Cuvier & Valenciennes). 
Recorded from Bristtl Bay at stations 3241 to 3244 (Gilbert 1895) as LfploblenniianuMltu. 
233. LumpennB longlroBtris Evermann & Goldsborough. new species. 

Head 5.25 in length; depth 8.2; eye 4.75 in head; snout 2.8; dorsal Lxni (Lim to J.xxi); anal iii 
(in t«v), 39 (38 to 42); inlerorbital 1,2 in eye. 

Body elongate, compressed; head long, compressed, interorbital slightly convex; eye large, elon- 
gate, median, high; snout long, blunt, and projecting, mouth small, nearly horizontal, lower jaw included; 
nianillary not nearly reaching eye, reaching halfway from tipof snout to posterior edge of eye; teeth in a 
single crowded row on each jaw, crowded and more or less in a patch anteriorly, no teeth on vomer or 
palatines; gill-openings continued forward to below anterior edge of pupil, the membranes then narrowly 
joined to isthmus. 



Fio. lis.— t.iiinpeiiiia Janglrontrli Evermaao A Ooldxbaraugti, new specliB. Type. 

Dorsal fin beginning immediately above upper end of gt II -opening, the spines short, strong, and pun- 
gent, none of them flexible, the anterior ones very short, less than width of pupil, the fin gradually 
increasing in height to opposite front of anal, thence decreasing very slowly to posterior end. the longest 
spine about 1.3 in snout, the third ray from last two-thirds height of longest ray, the tips of the spines 
naked for about one-quarter of their height; anal with 3 (in most examples 4) strong spines similar to 
those of dorsal fin. the first half as high as second, which cijuals third, soft rays all forked and of about 
equal length, the last 3 free for upper third of their length; caudal rounded, 1.9 in head; ventral short, 
of 1 short sharp strong spine, equal to perpendicular diameter of eye, and 3 simple rays, the fin 2 in snout; 
pectoral large, rounded, the middle rays longest, 1.5 in head. 

Scales small, smooth, rounded, covering entire body and head, those of head smaller and more 
closely imbricated. 

The foregoing description from the type no. 57827 U. S. National Museum, a specimen 9.3 inches 
long, taken in Lynn Canal, July 16, 1903, at Albatross station 4255. The Bureau of Fisheries cotype is 
no. 5232; Stanford University Museum, no, 20013; Field Museum of Natural History, no. 6116; 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, no. 33005. 

Life colors of one example: Back and upper side light olivaceous with darker brownish blotches; 
middle of side and underparta sooty blue; middle part of belly blackish; pectoral and ventral dark; 
dorsal pale yellowish at base, a narrow dark line near edge." 

oNot oecctsarUy color of t]ri>e. It not being known iTom wlilch specimen tbnnote wu taken. 
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Color in epirits, giayJBh oliva(?eoii?, edge of donul, anal, and oF gill-opening black; pectoral, caudal, 
vential, and lips black; a dark blotch on opercle; bellyand top of head alightly darker than body. 



Meaburbhcnts op 19 Examples i' 



■.UNalKOSTRlS r 



1 Station 4264. 




This epecies may be readily diBtinguished by its very long snout, in which respect it difiers from 
all the other species ottumpCTiu*, and in the naked tips of the dorsal spine. We have 60 other Bpecimens, 
ranging in length from 2.5 to 9.87 inches, all of which we take as cotypes. They were collected at stations 
4238, 4251, 4252, 4254, 4255, and 4256. 



Flo. lie.— Stfchsus punctatus (Fabridus). 

233. Stichseua ptuictattia (Pabricius). 

Recorded from St. Michael (Nelson 1887, Bean 1879). Cape Lisboume (Bean 1882) as Nologrammta 
rothrotkii. Bristol Bay at station 3239 and from Karta Bay (Gilbert 1895). 

Family 43. CRYPTACANTHODiD^. 

934. D«lolepia virgatus Bean. 

The collection contains a specimen (no. 1660), 40 inches loi^, collected at Dutch Harhor. 1893 or 
1894. Species originally described by Bean (1882) from Kingcombe Inlet, British Columbia, and Port 
Wrangell; recorded also from Unalaska (Gilbert 1895). 



Flo. 117,— Lycoorctca aleiitensls OUbert. 
236. LTCOnectea BiIeuteiiBia Gilbert. 
Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from station 3312, north of Unalaska. 
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Family 44. ANARHICHADID^. Tbe Wolf-Fisbes. 
336. Aii&rMcliaB lepturua (Bean). 
Recorded from St. Michael and Kigiklowik (Nelson 1887); also from St. Michael < Turner II 



FlO. lis.— Aoftrtilchss lepluniB (Bean). 

Family 45. PTILICHTHYEUve. The euiH-Fishea. 

337. PtilichthTB ^odei Bean. 

One specimen, 13.5 inches long, from Snug Harbor, August 6, 1903, caught in dip net over rail of 
ship. Originally described by Bean (1882) from Port Levashef, Unalaska. Recorded by Gilbert 
(1895) from station 331, Uoalaaka Harbor. 




Fia, 119.— Ptillclitbjrs goodcl Bean. 

Family 46. ZOARClDvC. 

338. Lytdacuacrot&linuB (Gilberts 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) ae LycodopfU erotalinue from station 3210, south of Sannak Island. 

339. LycodopBia padflcua (Oollett). 

This Bpecice. not heretofore recorded north of Pi^t Sound, was taken at station 4272, in Afi^nak 
Bay, and also at stations 4214, 4219, 4223, and 4233, and at Seattle. Twenty-three specimens, raiding 
from 3 to 8.76 inches in length, were collected. In some there is a very evident black blotch on the 
upper part of the 3 or 4 anterior dorsal rays. 

S40. Lycodes concolor Gill & Townsend. 

Described from Bering Sea, latitude 55° i9' north, longitude 16S° II' west, at Albatroti station 
3608, in 276 fathoms. 

341. Lycodea digitatua Gill & Townsend. 



343. Lycodea palearla Gilbert. 

The collection contains 7 specimens, 2.25 to 15.6 inches long, taken at stations 4223, 4246, 4272, and 
4273. 

The species was originally described Erom stations 3253 and 3264, Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1895). 
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243. Lycodes Jordan! Evermann & Ooldsborough, new species. 

Head 7 in total length; depth 14; eye 4.5 in head; snout 3.5; maxillary 2.9; interorbital 3 in 
length of eye; length of pectoral 2.1 in head; ventral 1.5 in eye; dorsal 116; anal 93 (dorsal and anal 
counts taken from cotype). 

Head and nape naked, rest of body fully scaled, except the axil of pectoral, which is naked; dorsal 
origin over anterior part of pectoral; anal origin under about the eighteenth dorsal ray; pectorals nearly 
rounded in outline, the fourth to seventh rays from the upper part being the longest, all the rays except a 
few upper free at their tips, the free margin about equal in length to pupil. 

Top of head fiat, the interorbital space about equal to pupil, the bone being much narrower, about 
one-fourth the space; maxillary reaching anterior edge of pupil; small villiform teeth on vomer, pala- 
tines, and jaws, those on jaws in a single row laterally, broadening into a patch anteriorly; a row of 4 
arge pores on mandible, the row continued in 3 similar pores on preopercle; 6 similar but smaller 




Fio. 120.— Lycodes Jordan! Eyermann & Ooldsborough, new species. Tyjw. 

pores extending from anterior nasal opening just above maxillary and posteriorly under eye, the last 
pore above the next to last in lower row; anterior nasal opening with short tube; lower jaw included; 
upper jaw reaching very slightly beyond lower, for a distance less than half width of pupil; lateral line 
not evident. 

General color: Brownish olivaceous, the scales on body and fins white, giving the body the appear- 
ance of being white spotted, the pectoral, head, and edges of dorsal and anal a darker olive than that of 
body. 

Another specimen from station 4267, and which we take as a cotype, gives the following measure- 
ments: Head 6.8 in total length; depth 16.5; » eye 4.66 in head; snout 3.9; interorbital 1.3 in eye, the 
bone about 4 in eye; maxillary 3 in head; mandible 3.4; ventral equaling eye; pectoral 2 in head; 
dorsal 116; anal 93. 

This species is near Lycodes palearis, differing in depth, in color, in the shorter upper jaw, and in 
other characters. 

Type, no. 57828, U. S. National Museum (field no. 2439), a specimen 13.25 inches long from Albatross 
station 3788, and cotype, no. 20014, Stanford University Museum, a specimen 8.4 inches long from 
station 4267. 

244. Lycodes brevipes Bean. 

This species was found to be very common in the deep waters from Puget Sound to Shelikof Strait. 
Sixty-three specimens, 2.5 to 10.75 inches long, are in the collection. These were taken at stations 2848, 
4201, 4218, 4246, 4248, 4250, 4252, 4254 to 4256, 4258, 4275, 4280, 4283, 4285, 4291 to 4293, 4295, and 4296. 

Originally described by Bean (1891) from Unga and Nagai islands, at Albatross station 2848; recorded 
also from stations 3216, 3225 to 3227, 3263, 3309 to 3311, 3313, and 3330, located north and south of the 
Aleutian Islands and in Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1895), and from off Karluk (Jordan & Gilbert 1896). 
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S46. LycodalApiB tumerl Bean. 

Recorded by Bean {lS79)aia Lycodei lumen from St. Michael and il8Si2) aa Lycodet ccceineua from Big 
Diomede Island, Bering Strait. Point Barrow (Murdoch 1885) as Lycodes lumeri and Lycodta a 
Norton Sound (Nebon 1887) and Point Barrow (Scofield 1899), both aa LycodahpU tumen. 



F:a. 121.— I.ycodale]ris turncri Bean. 
346. FuTdmaQus diaptera {Gilbert}. 

Thirty-nine HpecimeoB of this species, ranging in length from 2.45 to 12.5 inches long, were taken 
at stations 4198, 4236, 4238, 4251, 4255. 

The color Ln all the large specimens is uniform and the han are lacking; in the medium-size ones 
the baiB are very faint; some of the small ones are nearly plain, others distinctly barred. 

Recorded by Gilbert (1895) as Lycodei diapUrut from north of Unalaska, at stations 3227, 3324, 
3320, 3329 to 3332. 




I 4251, 4252, 4255, 



Flo. 1K2.— Funlmanus dlapterus (Gilbert). 

247. BothTocaTapunlla(Bean). 

The collection contains 14 specimens, 4.75 to 6 inches long, dredged at statioi 
4256. 

OrigiDally described by Bean (1891) as Maynea putilUt from oR Nagai Island, Albatross station 
2848. North of Unalaska at stations 3224, 3227, 3330, and 3331 (Gilbert 1895). 

248. Bothrocara moUia Bean. (PL xxi, Ag. 2.) 

Recorded from Albatross station 3G34, oS Bogoelof Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 



Fio. 123.— Oyimiells viridls (PabrlcluB). 
249. Oynmelia viridia (Pabricius). 

Three specimens, 3 t« 4 inches long, collected by Mr. Rutter at Karluk, June 8-10, 1903. 

These specimens differ somewhat from current descriptions. The head is 8 not 6.5 in length, and 
color in alcohol is almoBt uniform cherry red; 2 of the specimens have a conspicuous white trar along 
the cheek, which b faint in the third specimen. 
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The Bpecies has been recorded {Bean 1882) from Coal Harbor, Shumagios; St. Michael, and Una- 
laska. Point Barrow (Murdoch 1885). St. Michael (Turner 188G). Unalaska and at station 3256 in 
Bristol Bay (Gilbert 1895). Karhik (Rutter 1899). 

2fi0. OTinneliB stigmai (Lay & Bennett). 

Originally described from Xotzobue bound (1839); also recorded from AlbatroHS station 3688, near 
St. Paul Island (Jordan A Gilbert 18<t9) 






F o 24 Me anoat i^ns paminelas O hert 

3S 1 ICelanoatagma pammelaa G Ibert 

Described from the coast of southern Alaska, latitude 46° lO* north, longitude 121° 58' 45" west, 
at Albatross station 3Z02, in 382 fathoms. 

Family 47. LYCODAPODID^ 

Qtm. Lycodttpus flerasfer Gilbert. 

This species is represented in the collection by 8 specimens, 2.5 to 6 inches long, dredged at stations 
4225, 4250, and 4257. Recorded from north of Unalaska at station 3324 (Gilbert 1895). 

263. Lycodapua parvicepn Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from station 3324, north of Unalaska Island. 



Flo. I2S.— ]£etlucclii9 productua (Ayrei<). 

SB4. IiyoodapuB extensua Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from station 3324, north of Unalaska. 

Family 48. MEKLUCCID^. 

200. HerlucciUB produotus (Ayres). 

We have one specimen, 4.5 inches long, collected by Mr. J. P. Todd near Seattle, 1903. 
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Family 49. GADID/E. The Cod6she8. 

2D6. Bor«o^adUB Baida (Lepechin). 

Recorded from Kigiklowik, Norton Sound (Nelson 1887); St. Michael (Turner 1886); St. Michael 
and Cape LiBbume (Bean 1882); Point Barrow (Murdoch 1885); Port Clarence (Scofield 1899). 



Fla. 126.— Boreogudiis snida (Lepechin). 

S67. Themgra chalcogramma (Pallas). Alatha Polloch. 

An abundant and widely diatributed epecies. Examples were collected or seen as follows: 
One specimen (no. 02899), 12 inches long, from station 4250; one (no. 02892), 11 inches long, from 
station 4246 (dorsal 14-16-18; anal 21-19); eight, 5.75 to 7 inches long, seined in Cleveland Paasage; 
one (no. 02918). 10.5 inchea long, from Skagway; one (no. 03002), 9.5 inches long, from station 4292; 
one, 8 inches long, from stAtion 4296; twenty, 2.5 to 3 inches long, from station 4212; a few seen at 
Karluk and 2 at Shakan; 4 (20, 24, 24, and 24.5 inches long, weight 1, 2, 2.5, and 2.5 pounds) taken on 
a hook at Sand Point; 12 (average length 22.5 inches, average weight 2.75 pounds) taken over the rail 



Fio. 127.— Theragrii cbslcagramma (Pallu). 

with hand line at Fox Harbor. Others were taken or seen at the Chilkoot cannery, Cleveland Passage, 
Skagway (where many were taken on hook and line); Dundas Bay (several in salmon trap); Pavlof 
Harbor; Unalaska; Chignik Bay; Sitkoh Bay; Loring; Litnik Bay; and stations 2844, 2864, 3781 (off 
Kamchatka), 4246, 4250, and 4255; and a specimen 6.5 inches long collected by Mr. M. C. llaiah at 
St. Paul Island, Pribilot Group, August 7, 1906. 
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The following table exhibits the v&ristioii in the dorsal and anal rays: 
Dorsal and Anal Fik Counts in Specimens of Thbraora 
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The species haa been previouHlj' recorded (Bean 1882) as PoUach\iii chalcogrmnmui from Chuga- 
cbik Bay and Refuge Cove, Cook Inlet; Pirate Cove and Humboldt Harbor, Shumagins; Iliuliuk; 
Chemofski; Unalaaka; and Wrangell. Under the same name by Gilbert (1895), from Captains Harbor, 
Unalaska,and at many etationB in the eliallow water of Bristol Bay and around the Aleutian Islands. 
Unalaska and St, Paul and St. George islands (Jordan A Gilbert 1899). Chignik Bay (Scofield 1899), 

SaS. Tbera^ro fucenslB {Jordan k Gilbert). 

This Bpeciee haa not heretofore been recorded from Alaskan waters, though Scofield and Seale took 
in Chignik Bay a specimen which seems as near T.fwxnsis as T. chalcogrammus. It Is very probable 
that the 2 speciee intergrade, the northern specimens represent!:^ what is now known as T. dtako- 
grammug, and the southern T.Jiicemit. If this is so, the name T. chakogrammut should be retained tor 
both. Our collection contains but a single example, no. 08122, a specimen 10 inches long taken at 
Loring by the Albatroit in 1905. 



300. EleginuB naTaga (Kfilreuter). 

This codfish is common and at places abundant along the entire Alaskan coast. It is represented 
in OUT collections by specimens from various localities extending from Puget Sound to the Alaskan 
peninsula and across to Kamchatka. Forty-eight specimens, from 1,5 to 13 inches long, are in the collec- 
tion from the following places: Admiralty Island; Port Alexander; Litnik Bay; Karluk; Uyak Bay; 
Unalaska; Petropaulovsk, and Tareinski Harbor in Kamchatka, and stations 4202, 4213, 4218 to 4220, 
4268, 4271, 4272, 4275, 4277, 4278. 

The usual descriptions of Eleginut navaga and Mi«rogad\i» proiintta refer to the same characters so 
seldom, except in features in which they happen to he alike, that from these characters it is impossible 
to compare the species, and the only way given to separate them is by dissection and a comparison of 
the transverse processes of the vertcbree. We find that the following comparisons are helpful, and that 
the species may be separated by their use: 

In ptoximiu the first dorsal has 14 rays. 
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Id ruivaga the first dorsal has 13 rays. 

In proxiimia first anal base=BC(;ond dorsal baee, and is 1.5 in bead. 

In navaga first anal base—second dorsal base, and is 1.15 in head. 

In prorimTii the barbel is longer than pupil. 

In navaga the barbel is equal to or less than pupil. 

E. navaga bas been recorded (Bean, 1882, as Tiletia gracilii) from Port Chatham, Cook Inlet; St. 
Paul, Kodiak; St. Jlichacl. Port Clarence, Golwin Bay (Townscnd 18871 as Pleurogadm luiaiga. 
St. Michael (Nelson 1887). St. Michael and Unalaska {Turner 1886). Port Clarence (Scofield, 1899). 

360. UicrognduuB proximuB (Girard). 

This species was not found to be abundant, but was taken at various places from Seattle to Fnalaeka, 
Sixty-four specimens 1.25 to 10.5 inches long were secured from station 2869; Seattle; Cordova Bay; 
Cbasina Anchorage; Cleveland Passage; Hunter Bay; LitnikBay; Karluk, and Unalaska. 

It was recorded from Yakutat Bay by Bean (1882). 



Fio. 12tl.— Hlcrogadiii proxImuB (Olrard). 
261. Oodiu loaeroooplLalus TileeiuB. Ala*ka Cod. 

We have in our collection 25 specimens 3.75 to IS inches long taken by the Albatrou at various 
times from 1894 to 1900 at the following places: Stations 3462 and 3600; Killisnoo; Ikatan Bay; Mors- 
hovoi and Petropaulovsk. 

This species was one of the common fishes taken with hook and line, chiefly over the i&il of the ship, 
and at many stations. .\.t Litnik Bay 9 were taken in this manner, average weight 5J pounds, average 
lei^h 25J inches; at Alitak Bay, 2, weighing 6 and 7 pounds and having a length of 23 and 26.5 inches, 
respectively; at Chignik Bay. T, weighing from 7 to 14 pounds, total weight 66 pounds, length ranging 
from 26 to 33 inches, average lei^h 28.64 inches; at Sand Point, Shumagin Islands, 7, weighing from 
5 to 10 pounds, total weight 66 pounds, length ranging from 26 to 34.5 inches, average length 30.35; at 
Fox Harbor, 12, average length 27.33 inches and average weight 8 pounds; at TJyak Bay, 12, weighing 
from 6 to 15 pounds, total weight 106 pounds, average 8J pounds, length ranging fron^ 25 to 36 inches, 
average length 29.5 inches. Many were seen swimming about under the slaughterhouse, where several 
were gafied. At Foi Bay several young were caught in a dipnet over the rail. These small onea often 
seek protection, and perhaps food also, under jelly fishes. 

We have no record of any large examples of this coil from the Pacific, where it perhaps does not 
reach a weight exceeding 15 or 20 pounds. It reaches a much larger size in the Atlantic. The 
Gloucesler Times of February 1. 1907, records the capture by Mr. Thomas Jesso at Little Bras d' or (Cape 
Breton) of a codfish 6 feet 4 inches long, weighing 142 poundn. and states that this is one of the largest 
ever caught. He states, however, that he has seen whole boat loads ranging from 30 to SO pounds. 
The averse of those brought to Gloucester probably does not exceed 15 pounds. 

Recorded by Bean (1S82) as Gadut morrhua from Sitka; Old Sitka; off Marmot Island; St. Paul, 
Kodiak; Popoff Strait; Belkofski; Jliuliuk; Chemofski; Unalaska; St. Paul Island; Kygani Straits. 
Turner (1SS6), Shumagin Islands; Cook Inlet; throughout the Aleutian Islands, Gilbert (1896), 
Bering Sea at stations 3224, 3226, 3285, 3291, and S-IOl, Jordan & Gilbert (1899), Karluk; Belkofski; 
Unga,- Unalaska; St. Paul and St. George. Scofield (1899), Chignik Bay. 
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262. Antbnora oiicrolepia Bean. 

The collection contains a single example, no. 1315, 21 inches long, taken by the Albatroit in Ber- 
ing Sea, 1895. The BpecieewBB recorded from stations 3330 and 3331, Bering Sea, by Gilbert, 1895, 

263. Iiota macoloBa (Le Sueur). Ling. 

Said to be common in Lake Bennett, Tagish Ann, t«ke Atlin, and probably in all Hiiitable nateis 
in the Yukon basin. 

Two specimens were secured in Lake Bennett in July, 1903, one 4.5 inches long taken along 
shore and the other 25 inches long in a gill net set at the bottom of the lake. 

Recorded liy Murdoch (1885) from Meade and Kuahru rivers. Nelson (1887) Nulato; Fort 
Reliance; Andreafski, Yukon River; Eotlik. Turner (1886), Yukon River. Gilbert (1895), Niiahagak. 



FlO- 130- — Lota macoloda (L« floeur). 

Family 50. MACROURID^ 
264. AlbatroBBia peotomllB (Gilbert). 
Recorded from Albatross station 3634, off Bogoalof Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

260. BosroBlorius «Urki (Jordan & Gilbert). (E. xxii.) 
Originally described from Albatross station 3634, off Bogoelof Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 

266. Bogoslovius flnmsquamis {Gill.<!c Townsend). 
We have a sii^le specimen 21.5 inches long from Albatross station 3274, Bering Sea, June 27, 1890. 

267. Chalinura BerrulB (Bean). 
Originally described by Bean (1891) from east of Prince of Wales Island, Albatross station 2809. 
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268. HacrouniB acrolepla (Bean). 
The collection contains 2 epecimens, nos. 2601 and 2609, 5 and 8 inches long, dredged at Btstion 
37S4, north of Aleutian Islands, 1900. Recorded from Alb&troeBBtAtioD3634, off Bogoelof Island (Jordan A 
Gilbert 1899). 



269. HacrouruB cmereuB (Gilbert). 

We have 4 specimens, T.5 to 17.5 inches long, dredged in G60 fathoms at station 3634, in Bering 
Sea, July 7, 1896, and one Bpecimen, no. 2969, 17 inches long, dredged at station 4267, off Cape Edge- 
cumbe, 1903. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from north of Unalaska Island at stations 3307 and 3329; 
has been recorded from station 3634, off Bogoslof Island (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). 



FiQ. 132.— Atboirathes stomias (Jotdan & Qlllwrt). 

Family 51. PLEURONECTIU*. The Flounders. 

270. Atheresthea atomiaa (Jordan & Gilbert). 

Seven specinioii.", 6 to 28 inches long, are in the collection from Attu Island, and Bering Se& 

(August 10, 1895) and slatioiis 3789, 4223, 4283. Other- were seen or collected at Boca de Quadra; Behm 

Canal; Loritig; in trap at Dundas Bay; and at slationB 4231 and 4272; and one, 28 inches long, in very bad 
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coadition, was collected at Btation 3608, Bering Sea. This large specimeD diSets froin current deecrip- 
tiona in haviDg the teeth not conspicuously arrow-shaped (a few are faintly so), and in having the inter- 
orbital broad, 2 in eye, and not ridged. It gives the following measurements: Head 3.3 in length; 
depth 2.8; eye 5.1 in head; snout 3.6; maxillary 1.6; mandible 1.5; pectorab 2.5; caudal lunate, its 
length 1.65; dorsal 110; anal 86; gillrakers 3-(-ll, roughieh, stroi^, broad, and short, longest about 3 
in eye; scales smooth to the touch, not firmly attached ; head, premaxillary and mandible scaled. 

This species has been recorded (Bean, 1882) from Port Etchee, off Afognak; ofi PopoS Island, 
Shumagins, Bean (1884), Wcangell andNahaBay. Gilbert (1895), from many stationsnorthand south of 
the Aleutian Islands and in Bristol Bay. Jordan & Gilbert (1899), Unalaska. Scofield (18S9), Unga 
and Karluk, and Chignik Bay. 



Fro. 133.— HIppoglosi 

971. mppoglosauB hippo^loB 

Halibut were often seen and were often t^ken with hook and line in various places. No npooimens 
were saved, but numerous examples were measured and weighed. The following table gives the results 
and the important data concerning the examples: 
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270. Lepidopaetta Mlineata (Ayres). 
This flounder ia widely diBtributed. It takes the hook readily and was frequently taken over the 
rail. It was also frequently seen id the salmon traps and niany were seined. Seventy-eight specimens, 
ranging in length from 2.25 to 17 inches, were secured, being taken at Marrowatone Point; Cordova Bay; 
Dundae Bay; Funter Bay; Hunters Bay; Ketchikan; Tongaas Harbor; Sitka; New Morzhovoi; Akutan 
Bay; Agattu Island; Attu Island; Yakutat; Isanotski (Isaannakh) Strait; Karluk; Unalaeka; and stations 
3598 {Bering Sea), 4193, 4212, 4219, 4262, 4268, 42fi9, 4272, 4273, 4277, and 4278. 



Fio. 137.— Lepldopsettft bUlneata (AyrM). 

It has also been recorded (Bean 1RS2) from Sitka; Port Mulgrave, Yakutat Bay; Chugschik Bay 
and Port Chathajn, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, Kodiak; Humboldt Harbor and Popoff Stiaita, ShumSKins; 
Iliuliuk and Nateekin Bay, Unalaska; Nazan Bay, Atka; Chichagof Harbor, Attu; St. Paul Inland. 
Gilbert (1895) took it abundantly at Unalaska and Chemofski harbors, at Herendeen Bay and Hage- 
meister Island, andat5SdiffereDt8tationein Bristol Bay. St. Paul Island, and Btation3637, off St. George, 
and Unalaska (Jordan & Gilbert 1899). Chignik Bay'(Scofleld 1899). 



Flo. 138.— Llmanda aspera (Pallu). 

aSO. Limanda asp«ra (Pallas). 

Taken at Pyramid Harbor; Cordova Bay; Karta Bay; Yakutat Bay; Shumagin Islands; and stations 

3781 (off Kamchatka) and 4269. Five specimetw preserved, ranging in length from 1.75 to 15 inches. 

The specimen from off Kamchatka is 15 inches long and agrees fairly well with current descriptions of 
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the species, but diSera in having the opercle tmd preopercle acaled iind not naked below; the gillraken 
are stout and short, about the length of pupil; caudal is truncate. 

Recorded (Bean 1882), from Sitka; St. Paul, Kodiak Island; Humboldt Harbor, Shumttgins. Bean 
(1SS4), Wrangell and Tongass. Gilbert (1895) took it in abundance at Herendeen Bay and at 24 
difierent stations in Bristol Bay. Townsend (1887), Kotzebue Sound. 



Pio. isg.—LlniBDda pioboscidea OUbert. 

281. T.ima.nHa proboBcid«a Gilbert. 

Originally described by Gilbert (1895) from stations 3239, 3240, and 3248 in Bristol Bay, and from 
jrendeen Bay. 



Fio. 140.— PleuroDecue quodrltubFrculatus PalUs. 

282. Pleuronectea quadrituberculatua Pallas. 

Eight specimens, 3.5 to 15 inches long, taken at Sand Point, Snug Harbor, New Morzhovoi, and 
station 4287. Recorded by Gilbert (1895) aa abundant at Chemofaki Harbor and Herendeen Bay, and 
at stations 3240, 3244, 3261, and 3252, Bristol Bay. Chignik Bay and Port Clarence {Scofield 1899.) 
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283. LlopMtta.gUeiaU>(PaUafi). 

We have 4 gpecimena, 6.75 to 9 inches long, collected by the Albalrotg on the Asiatic coaet at 
Pertopaulfiki and Tareinaki harbors (1900). 

The species has been recorded from Hotham Inlet and Cbamisso Island, Kotzebue Sound (Bean 
1882). Unalaaka and Attn islands and St. Michael (Turner 1SS6). St. Michael (Nelson ISST). 
Port Clarence (Scofield 1899). Mouth of Naknek and Nush^ak rivers, and at station 3232 in Bristol 
Bay (GUbert 1896). 



Fio. 141.— UopsettagUclKlla (Pallu). 

aS4. RatddithTS Kt«Uatiw (Pallas). 

This is apparently the most abundant and widely distributed flounder in Alaska, many large examples 
being frequently taken in salmon traps. We have 41 examples, ranging in length from 0.5 to 11.25 inches, 



Fio. IC— Platlcbtb;s stelUtus IPalKv). 

taken at various places along the coast from Cape Flattery northward lo the Alaskan peninsula and acroes 
to Kamchatka. The foUowinglocalitics are represented: Capo Flattery; Gabriola Island; Kilisut Harbor; 
Tribune Bay; Marrowslone Point; Mink Arm; luring; Yes Bay; Helm Bay; Yakutat; Karluk; Nushagak; 
Unalaaka; Petropaulski; and Tareinski Harbor. 
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The two smallest specimene, those from MaiTowslone Point, agree with the oth^H in fin count, but 
differ somewhat in color, which is brown and mottled and fleeted with white; & row of the white spote at 
bases of doreal and anal mc^e distinct than others. In the sniall specimens stellate prickles are present 
only along bases of dorsal and anal, with numerous pits, representing scales everywhere on body; in the 
medium size the scales are just banning to appear along sides of body; in the large ones they are well 
developed all over the body. 



Flo. IB.— Platlchthys stcllfltus (Pallu). 

This species has been recorded (Bean 1SS2,I, as PieuronecUt lUlUUia, from Sitka; Port Mulgmve, 
YakutatBay; Chugachik Bay, Cook Inlet; St. Paul, Kodiak; Iliuliuk, Unalaska; St. Michael; Ander- 
son River and Hotham Inlet, Kotzebue Sound. St. Michael and Unalaska (Nelson 1S87). Mouth of 
the Nushagak River and stations 3229, 3235. 3239, 3240, and 32G9, Bristol Bay (Gilbert, 1895). St. I^ul; 
Unalaska, and Kartuk (Jordan & Gilbert 1809). Port Clarence {Scofield 1899). 

38S. UlcroBtomus paclficuB(I.'Ockington). 

Eleven specimens ranging in length from T.75 to 21 inches were secured at Isanotski (Isaannakh) 
Strait, and stations 3447, 4230, 4233, 4234, 42G4, 4293, 429e, and 4299. Mcwt of these specimens are large 
(16 to 20 inches), and the number of dorsal and anal rays is more (dorsal 107, anal 91) than is usually 
given. The eye is slightly smaller, about 4 in head. The teeth in the lower jaw run from 16 to 20 and 
not 10. 

The species is also recorded from stations 3216 and 3333. Alaskan peninsula (Gilbert 1895). 

286. a'lyptoc«phaluBza^urua(l<ockington). 

Thirty'Six specimens, from 3 to 18 inches in length. This deep-water flounder was found to be quite 
common all along the Alaskan coast, being taken at many stations between 4201, off Port Rupert, Van- 
couver Island, and 4287 in Uyak Bay. Many specimens were taken or observed at the following dredging 
Illations: 420], 4219, 4221, 4223. 4224,4226, 4227, 4230, 4231,4233, 4234, 42.36, to 4238, 4243, 4246, 4248 to 
4251, 4254, 4259, 4268 to 4270, 4272, 4283. 4287, 4296, and 4299. Recorded from Bering Sea and north 
Pacific generally (Gilbert 1895). 
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387. CitIiarichth7BBordidua(Girard). 

We have a single specimen, no. 1680, 10.25 inches long, collected at Kyska Island. June, 1894. This 
extends the Dorthern an<l H-estern range of this species. It has not been recorded heretofore north of 
Britisti Columbia. 



Flo. 144.-Clthiiricht(iyB sordldua (Glrard). 

288. CifhorlchthTB stignueuB Jordan .JiGilben. 

The collection contains 1 spccimt'n 4 inches lung collected by J. P. Todd, near Seattle, in 1903, 
and 2 specimens, 3.75 U> 4.25 inches long di^dged at station 4219. 
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black 290 

cultus 295 

red rock 286 

Codfishes 346 

cognatus, Cottus 307 

colllel, Hydrolagus 230 

colletti. Careproctus 333 

Collybus drachme 211 

commersoniana, Anchovia 5 

commersoni, Soomberomonis 13 

compressus, Canthigaster 37, 101 

CGBiuleopunctatus, Scaiichthys 95 

Coho 249 

concavus, Balanus 199 

concolor, Lycodes 342 

Conopea galeatus 204 

oordyla, Megalaspls 65 

Coregonus kennioottl 234 

nelsoni 235 
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Coregonus quadrilateralls 234 

comutum, Ostracion 36 

comutus, Holocentrus 60 

Corypheena hippurus 123 

Corythroichthys elene 57 

spiciler 9 

Co ttldsB 296 

Cottus aleuticus 306 

asper 306 

beidingi COO 

chamberiaini 308 

cognatus 207 

gulosus roo 

spiiotus LOO 

cramerl, Sebastodes 285 

crassispinus, Euelatichthys 22 

Creisson validus 43 

crenacolle, Otobothrium 114 

description 114 

cristatus, Oxyurichthus 44, 104 

cristiceps, Plectromus 276 

Cristivomer namaycush 263 

Croaker 124 

Cromileptes altivelis 19 

crotallnus, Lyciacus 342 

crumenophthalma, Trachurops 13 

Crustacean food of trouts 171 

Cryptacanthodidae 341 

Crystallichthys mirabilis 333 

Ctenochsetus striatus 97 

Cromileptes altivelis 78 

cruentatus, Priacanthus 20 

cuning, Csesio 83 

Curasao, Abudefduf 93 

Cutlass-fish 126 

cyaneus, Abudefduf 92 

cyclopus, Llparis 332 

Cyclopterichthys ventrlcosus 331 

Cyclopteridffi 330 

Cyclopteroides gyrinops 331 

cyciostigma, Liparis 333 

Cyclothone microdon 271 

Cymatogaster aggregatus 276 

cynodon, Caranx 64 

Cynoglossus puncticeps 46 

Cynoscion nebulosus 123 

regalls 123 

cyprinoides, Megalops 53 

cypselurus. Prognurus 333 

Cypsilurus brachysomus 9 

simus 58 

Dactylopus dactylopus 46 

dactylopus, Dactylopus 46 

dalli, Sebastodes 287 

Dallia pectoralis 271 

DallidflB 271 

Damalichthys argyrosomus 279 

darwini, Catophragmus 188 

Dascyllus aruanus 27 

trimaculatus 27 

dasson, Caranx 210 

DasyatldflB 4 

Dasyatis kuhll 4 

Dasycottus setiger 316 

deani, Polistotrema 225 

decagrammus, Hexagrammos 203 

Decapterus kurra 63 

macroeomus 63 
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Decaptems pinnulatus 210 

Decterias pusillus 38 

decuasatus, Lutianus 21, 79 

delicatulus, Stolephonis 53 

Delolepis virgatus 341 

Dendrochirus zebra 103 

dentatus, Parallchthys 126 

dentex, Osmenis 269 

diacanthus, Epinephelufl 19 

Holacanthus 34 

Diacope sebse 78 

Diaphus theta 271 

diaptera, Furclmanus 344 

diceraus, Ceratocottus 305, 361 

Dichelaspis hawaiensis 184 

digitatus, Lycodes 342 

Diodon nudU(rons 217 

DiodontidaB 217 

Diplodus saigus 124 

diploproa, Sebastodes 286 

dispar, Zenarchopterus 9, 59 

djeddaba, Caranx 65 

djiddensis, Rh3mchobatus 4 

dodecaedron, Occa 328 

dodecantheoides, Lutianus 20 

DogGsh 228 

Dog salmon 242 

Dog shark 125 

dolichogaster, Pholis 337, 338 

Dolly Varden trout 264 

Dolphin 123 

dorab, Chirocentrus 4,53 

Dorosomatidae 5, 54 

dorsale, Thalassoma 31 

Doryichthys spanlaspis 10 

drachme, CoUybus 211 

Drepane punctata 33 

Drepanidee 33 

dublus, ChaBtopterus 213 

Dusky shark, parasite of 122, 123 

DuBSumierla elopsoides 5 

dussumieri, Leiognathus 15, 67 

Umbrlna 25, 87 

dussumierii, Hjrporhamphus 58 

ebumeum, Trilasmis 183 

EcheneidsB 40, 104 

Echeneis naucrates 104 

Echidna trltor 208 

ectenes, Careproctus 333 

edentula, Leiognathus 69 

edwardsi, Leiognathus 68 

Eel, lamprey 227 

Ef Is, snipe 232 

Elanura forflcata 303 

classodon, Ilippoglossoides 352 

Elates thompsoni 39 

Eleglnus navaga 347 

elone, Callyodon 31 

Corythroichthys 57 

elongatus, Ophlodon 295 

ElopidfiB 53 

Elops saunis 53 

elopsoides, Dussmnieria 5 

EmbiotocidsB 276 

embryum, Blennicottus 322 

emmelane, Averruncus 329 

EmmeUchthys leucogrammlcus 71 

endekatsnia, Amia 73 
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Engraulidffi ,^ 5,54 

Enophrys bison 305, 351 

claviger 305 

Entosphenus tridentatus 227 

Eopsetta Jordan! 352 

EphippidflB 32,97 

ephippium, Chsetodon 216 

Ephippus argus 32, 97 

Epinephelus diacanthus 19 

fasciatus 75 

maculatus! 76 

malabaricus 19 

megachir 20 

merra 75 

tauvina 20,75 

Equula insidiator 15 

ruconla 15 

Equulldae 15,67 

eretes, Petrosclrtes 47 

erumei, Psettodes 45, 106 

erythropterus, Lutianus 80 

Esocidce 273 

Esox lucius 273 

Etelis evurus 213 

Euelatichthys erassispinus 22 

eugenius, Quisqullius 217 

Eulachon , 288 

Eumicrotremus orbis 330 

euryops, Icelus 300 

Evermann, Barton Warren 49 

evennanni, Ariomma 209 

Balanus 203 

evurus, Etelis 213 

exilis, Lyopsetta 352 

ExocoetidsB 8, 58 

extensus, Lycodapus 345 

fabrlcil, Lumpenus 340 

falcula, Chsetodon 96 

fasciata, Amia 72 

fasciatus, Cheilinus 93 

Epinephelus 75 

Leiognathus 15,69 

Pholis 337 

Salarias 104 

fascicularis, Lepas 193 

fenestralis, Astrolytes 298 

Fierasfer home! ' 48,217 

flerasfer, Lycodapus 345 

Fierasf eridee 48 

fUamentosus, Tarandichthys 297 

Fileflsh 126 

fimbria, Anoplopoma 290 

firmisquamls, Bogoslovius 349 

Fishes of Alaska 219-360 

Lake Tahoe 133-146 

Luzon 3-48 

Panay 3-48 

Philippines^ 3-^8, 49-110 

Twin Lakes 147-178 

Fishing in Lake Tahoe 142 

Fistularia petlmba 9. 56 

serrata 9, 57 

Flstularlidse 9, 56 

flavidus, Apodichthys 336 

Aulorhynchus 275 

flaviniaTginatus, Balistes 99 

flos, Balanus 201 

Flounder, summer 126 
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Flounders 3fiO 

fo, Foa 17 

Foafo 17 

Food of butterfish 128 

hammerhead 127 

trout in Lake Tahoe 142 

Twin Lakes 164 

forficata, Elanura 303 

Fork-taUed catfish 124 

forskalil, Atherlna S9 

forsterl, Caranx 13 

fowlerl, lilcrodonophis 208 

frsenata, Amla 71 

freerl, Caranx 63 

frenatus, Sarritor 329 

fucensls, Llparis 332 

Theragra 347 

fulvlflamma, Lutianus 79 

Furcimanus diaptera 344 

furvlcaudatus, Lutianus 80 

fusoesoens, SIganus 36,98 

fuscus, Mapo 43 

Oadidae 346 

Oadus macrocephalus 348 

galrdneri, Salmo 260 

galeatus, Balanus (Conopea) 204 

Oymnocanthus 319 

Galeichthys milberti 124 

Gasterosteidse 273 

Oasterosteus cataphractus 273 

Oasterotokeus biaculeatus 10,57 

Oazza minuta 15,69 

tapeinosoma 60 

gemmifer, Lampanyctus 270 

genlstriatus, Calotomus 95 

Qennadus stoliczffi 37 

Geographic distribution of Alaska fishes 222 

Oerridse 24,60 

gibbosa, Harengula 4 

gibbosum, Ostracion 36,101 

gibbus, Lutianus 20,80 

giganteus, Tylosurus 8,68 

gilberti. Myctophum 55 

GUbertldia sigolutes 326 

gilll, Avocettina 232 

PhoUs 337 

Synchirus : 325 

giuris, Glossogoblus 104 

glacialis. Liopsetta 356 

gladius, Xiphias 125 

glaga. Miononis 17 

glandula, Balanus 201 

glaucus, Abudefduf 93 

globiccps, Blennicottus 322 

Glosso^obius biocellatus 104 

glurls 104 

Glyptocephalus zachirus 357 

GobiesocidsB 336 

Gobiidae 40,104,217 

Gobius panayensis 42 

godeflroyi, Anampses 215 

goldmanni, Piectorhynchus 84 

Gomphosus sandwichensis 215 

Goniistius vittatus 218 

Gonochaetodon triangulus 33 

goodei, PtUichthys 342 

gorbuscha, Oncorhynchus 236 

gracilis, Stolephorus 63 
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gracilis, Saurida 6,54 

Grammistes sexlineatus 78 

grammistes, Petroscirtes 104 

Gray trout 123 

Grayling, Alaska 265 

Graylings 266 

Great Bear Lake bullhead 307 

Lakes t rout 263 

sculpin 310 

Green sturgeon 231 

Greenling 294 

Greenling. Alaska 293 

Greenlings 290 

griseolineatum, Siphostoma 275 

gruveUanum, Scalpelium 197 

secundum, Scalpelium 19S 

gulosus, Cottus 306 

guntheri. Aspidophoroides , 330 

guttatus, Halichceres 94 

Gymnelis stigma 345 

viridis 344 

Gymnocanthus galeatus 319 

pistilliger 319 

G3rmnocranius lethiinoides 81 

gymnopterus, Mureenichthys 6 

Gynmosarda pelamis 61 

Gymnothorax afer 56 

philippinus ..^. 7 

richardsoni -66 

Gyrinlchthys minytremus 334 

gyrinops, Cyclopteroides 331 

Hsemulidae 22,83 

Hagflshes 225 

Halibut 351 

Halichceres aigus 30 

binotopsis 29 

guttatus 94 

hyrtli 29 

leparensis 95 

miniatus 30,94 

nigrescens 29,94 

poBCilus 30,95 

pseudominiatus 30 

purpurescens 94 

scapularis 29,94 

halll, Citula 65 

halotheca, Verruca 188 

hamiltonii, Anchovia 5 

Hammerhead 122 

food 127 

hamrur, Priacanthus 78 

harak, Lethrinus 86 

Harengula gibbosa 4 

moluocensis 4,53 

hartzfeldi, Amla 72 

hartzfeldii, Achinis 106 

hassciti, Caranx 13 

haumela, Trichlurus 62 

hawaiense, Scalpelium 181 

hawaiensis, Dichelaspis 184 

Hayko 242 

holleri, Sphyraena 206 

HemUepidotus hemilepidotus 304 

Jordan! 303 

Hemipteronotus pentadactylus 31 

Hemirhamphus cantoris 8 

marginatus 58 

quoyi 8 
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hemilepidotus, Hemllepidotus 304 

Hemltripterus cavifrons 325 

Heniochus acuminatus 97 

HepatUB celebicus 34,97 

leucopareius 217 

matoides 34, 217 

Heptatremldse 225 

Herring, Calilomia 232 

Herrings 232 

herschelinus, Liparis 333 

heterorhinos, Soleichthys 107 

hezacomis, Oncocottus 317 

Hexagrammidse 290 

Hexagrammos decagranunus 293 

lagocephalus 295 

octogrammus 2^ 

stellerl 294 

supeiciliosus 295 

bezophthaima, Parapercis 103 

hexophthalmus, Parapercis 46 

Hippocampus aterrimas 10 

kuda 10 

HippogloBsoides elassodon 352 

Hippoglossus hippogiossus 351 

hippogiossus, Hippoglossus 351 

hippurus, Coryphsena. 123 

hispidus, Antennarius 48 

Tetraodon 37 

HiBtiobranchus bathybius 231 

EUstiocottUB bilobus 324 

histrio, Pterophryne 48 

hoBTenii, liisha 5, 54 

dolacanthus bicolor 34 

diacanthus 34 

HolocentridaB 12,60,208 

HoiocentruB comutus 60 

ruber 12 

sammara 208 

holomeiaB. Paraiiparis 334 

homei, Fierasfer 48,217 

humiUs, Microbuglossus 46 

Humpback salmon 236 

Hydrolagus coliiei 230 

HypomacruB. 101 

aloaiensis 102 

HypomesuB olidus 270 

pretiosuB 269 

Hyporhamphus duBsumierii 58 

quoyi 68 

HypsagonuB quadricomis 327 

hypselogeneion, Lagocephalus 100 

hypselopterus, Lethrinus 86 

hyrUi, HalichcereB 29 

IcellnuB borealls 298 

burcbami 297 

loelUB bicomis 300 

canaliculatus 301 

euryops 300 

splniger. 300 

vicinalis 300 

fgnobilis, Caranz 14 

Ilarchidse 32 

liisha hoBvenii 5, 54 

immaeulatUB, Tetraodon 37 

Inconnu 236 

indlca, Anchovia 5 

IndicuB, PseudupeneuB 25, 88 

inennlB, Aspidophoroides 330 



InermlB , Cheilio 93 

Inopsetta ischyra 353 

Insect food of trouts 165 

insidiator, Equula 16 

Platycephalus 38, 103 

intemiptUB, Priopis 18 

introniger, Sebastodes 286 

irideuB, Salmo 260 

Irish lord 303 

isacanthuB, Platycephalus 38 

ischyra, Inopsetta 353 

Isolepis, Isopsetta '. 363 

Isopsetta isolepis 353 

jaok, Myoxocephalus 311 

Japonlca, Saurida 5 

jai>onicus, Arctoscopus 335 

Mulloides 88 

NemipteruB 21, 82 

Sconiber 61 

Jarbua, Terapon 23,83 

javanicus, Flatophrys 105 

javuB, Siganus 35,98 

jello, Sphyrsena 11, 59 

jenkinsi, Amia 73 

Jenkinsiella nectura 6 

jerdoni, Pomaoentrus 89 

johnii, LutianuB 79 

JohnluB belengeri 87 

Jordan, David Starr 3 

jordani, Bathymaater 334 

Eopsetta 352 

Hemllepidotus 303 

Lycodes 343 

Ronquilus 334 

ksBmpferi, PoBollasma 183 

kalla, Caranz ^ 65 

kalosoma, Stethojulis 30 

kapas, Xystffima 70 

kendalli. Cephalopholis 76 

kennicotti, Coregonus 234 

Kennicott's whitefish 234 

keta, OncorhjmchuB 242 

King salmon 244 

Idsutch. Oncorhynchus 249 

kleini, Chsetodon 34 

koilomatodon, Amia 71 

KonosiruB thrissa 54 

kopsi, Ambassis 18 

kuda, Hippocampus lo 

kuhli, Dasyatis 4 

kurra. Decapterus C3 

LabracinuB melanotsenia 95 

trispilos 95 

LabridfiB 28,93,214 

Labroides paradiseus 94 

Lactailus lactarius 63 

lactariuB, Lactarius 63 

laoerta, Callyodon 31 ,96 

lacunosa, Atheiina 69 

Lagocephalus hypselogeneion lOO 

lagocephalus, Hezagrammos 295 

Lagodon rhomboides 124 

Lake Tahoe, description 138 

physical features 138 

plankton 140 

trout 133-146 

trout fishing 133-1 46 

vegetation ^ 140 
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Lake trout 263 

Lampanyctus gemmifer 270 

Lampetra aurea 227 

Lamprey eel 227 

Lampreys 227 

langsar, SphyrsBna 60 

larvale, Scalpellum 194 

lateralis, TsBiiiotoca 278 

laticeps, Megalocottus 315 

latifrons, Stelgidinotus 298 

Xenochirus 330 

latipiimis, Zaniolepis 296 

Launces, sand 275 

laurettae, Argyrosomus 235 

Least whiteflsh 235 

Leiognathus dussumieri 15,67 

edentula 69 

edwardsi 68 

fasciatus 15,69 

splendens 67 

stercorarius 67 

yirgatus 67 

leiuroides, Tylosurus 58 

leiurus, Tylosurus 

Lekai salmon 24- 

Lepadidae 181,193 

leparensis, Ualichceres 95 

Lepas anatifera 193 

fascicularis 193 

pectinata 193 

Lepidaplois macrurus 29 

mesothorax ■. 94 

Lepidopsetta bilineata 354 

Leptecheneis naucrates 40 

Leptocephalidee 6 

Leptocllnus maculatus 339 

Leptocottus armatus 320 

leptorhynchus, Sarritor 329 

lepturus, Anarhichas 342 

Trichiurus 125 

Uroconger 6 

Lethrotremus muticus 331 

lethrinoides, Oymnocranius 81 

Lethrinus amboinensis 24 

harak 86 

hypselopterus 86 

mahsenoides 24,87 

mcensii 86 

nematacanthus 86 

omatUH 87 

richardsoni 86 

varirgatus 86 

leuGOgrammlcus, Emmellchthys 71 

leucopareius, Hepatus 217 

leucopsarum, Nannobrachlum 270 

leucurus, Butis 40, 104 

Leuroglossus stilbius 270 

Limanda aspera 354 

proboscidea 355 

UneatUB, Lutianus 81 

Siganus 35,98 

lineolata, Archamla 17 

UneoIatUB, Lutianus 81 

lineopunctatus, Xanthichthys 217 

Ling 349 

Liopsetta glacialis 356 

Liparididee 331 

Liparis agassixii 333 
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Liparis cydopus 332 

cyclostigma 333 

fuoensis 332 

herschelinus 333 

pulchellus 333 

littoralis, Pomacentrus 89 

Liza amarula 11 

troscheli 11 

waigiensis 11 

Lo imimaculatus 98 

^otus, Oxyurichthus 218 

loi .anus, Mugil 10 

Pentaprion 24 

longirostris, Lumpenus 340 

Long-nosed sucker 231 

Lord, Irish 303 

Lota maculosa 349 

lucidus, Argyrosomus 235 

lucius, Esox 273 

lugubris, Plectromus 275 

iumbricoidea, Moringua 7 

Lump suckers 330 

Lumpenus .nguillaris 340 

fabricii 340 

longirostris 340 

mackay i 340 

medius 339 

lunare, Thalassoma 30 

lunaris, Spheroides 36, 101 

Thalassoma 94 

lungi, Ambassis 75 

Priopis 18 

Rhinogobius 41 

lunulatus, Lutianus 80 

lutescens, Thalassoma ' 214 

luteus, Nemipterus ,. ' ' 21 

Pseudupeneus .'' 

Lutianidse 

Lutianus amboinensis "^* 

decussatus 

dodecantheoides 'iy • "J 'i**- ' 

erythropterus i*:! '80 

fulvi^amma 79 

f urvicaudatus 80 

gibbus 20, 80 

johnii 79 

lineatus 81 

lineolatus 81 

lunulatus 80 

malaharicus 81 

monostigma 79 

quinquelineatus 20, 79 

luzonius 79 

russelli 20 

vitto 20, 81 

Luzon fishes 3-48 

luzonia, Scolopsls 22,85 

luzonius, Lutianus 79 

Upeneus 25 

Lyciscus crotalinus 342 

Lycodalepis tumeri 344 

Lycodapodidee 345 

Lycodapus extensus 345 

flerasfer 345 

parvioeps 345 

Lycodes brevipes 343 

concolor 342 

digitatus 342 
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Lyooden jordani 343 

palearis 342,343 

paciflcus 342 

Lyconectes aleutensis 341 

Ly opaetta exiUa 362 

Macdonaldia challengeri 271 

macellus, Prionistius 302 

mackayi, Ltxmpenus 340 

mackenzii, Stenodus 236 

Mackerel. Atka 290 

macouni, Chauliodus 271 

macracanthas, Cephalacanthus 40 

PlatycephaluB 38, 103 

macrocephala, Merinthe 217 

macrocepbalus, Gadus 348 

macrolepidotas, Novaculichthys 94 

xnacrolepifl, Myripristis 60 

Sillago 87 

macropteroidea, Arcbamia 74 

macrosomua, Decapterua 63 

MacrouridaB 349 

Macrourua acrolepia 350 

cinereua 350 

macruma, Lepidaploia 29 

Monacanthaa 100 

maculatat Mene 16 

maculatua, Leptoclinua 339 

Pomadaaia 23, 83 

Epinephelua 76 

maculosa, Lota 349 

maculosua, Oligocottua 320 

msandricua, Caoiarchua 33G 

Msenidse 71 

magur, Clar 8 

mahaen' ethrinna 24,87 

ma*' pinephelua...' 19 

.jUtianua 81 

Konurua 316 

Sebaatodea 288 

M illoaua 267 

mabiiii, oalTelinoB 264 

Mapo fuacuB 43 

znargaTltUenixn, Scolopaia 84 

maigarltophont, Axoia 74 

marginatua, Hemlrhampliua. 68 

marmorata, Ulca 325 

marmoratua, Hemltripterua 326 

mannoxatua, Slganua 35 

matoides, Hepatua 34, 217 

mauritiana, Anguilla 56 

medirofltria, Acipenaer 231 

mediua, Lumpenua. 339 

megachir, Epinephelua 20 

Megalaapia cordyla 66 

Megalocottus latioepa 316 

platyoephalua 314 

Megalopa oypiinoidea 63 

melanopa, Sebaatodea 276, 280 

melanoaomua, Paragobiodon 46 

melanoatictua, Paetticbthya 363 

Melanoatigma pammelaa 346 

melanotflenia, Labracinua 05 

Melletea papilio 303 

Mene maculata. 16 

Menide 16 

mf>ntaHg, Apogonichtbya 74 
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mento, Parexocoetua 

Merintbe inacxxxjepbala 217 

merckil, Coregonua 236 

Merluocidae 346 

Merlucciua productua 346 

merra, Epinepbelua 76 

meaotborax, Lepidaploia 94 

metopiaa, Nemipterua 22 

Microbugloaaua bumilia 46 

microcepbalua, Somniosua 228 

microdon, Cyclotbone 271 

Microdonophia fowleri 208 

polyopbthalmua 207 

Microgadua proximua 347, 348 

microlepidotua. Scomber 12, 61 

microlepia, Antimora 349 

micropbtbalmua, Myripriatia 60 

Micropogonundulatua 124 

Microatomidse 270 

Microatomua paciflcua 367 

milberti, Galeicbthya 124 

miniatua, Halicboeiea 30, 94 

minuta, Gazza 16, 60 

mlnytremua, Gyrinichtbya 334 

Mionorua glaga 17 

mydrua 17 

mirabilia, Cryatallicbtbya 333 

moana, Paeudupeneua 88 

moenaii, Letbrinua 86 

mollia, Botbrocara 344 

molucoensla, Harengula 4, 63 

Pomacentrua 89 

Monacantbldse 36, 100 

Monacantbus cblnenaia 36, 100 

macrurua 100 

nemurua. 36 

monooeroa, Alutera 36 

monocbroua, Amia 72 

Monodactylua argenteua 32, 71 

monogrammua, Scolopaia 86 

monopterygiua, Pleurogrammua. 290 

monoatigma, Lutianua 79 

MoriDgua lumbricoidea 7 

MoringuidaB 7 

morrbua, Qadua 348 

muooBum, Xlpbidion 339 

Mugll ceramenaia ii 

loDglmanua lO 

planioepa 69 

Bundanenaia 11,50 

MugUldflB 10,69,208 

MuUidae 26,87,214 

MuUoidea Japonicua 88 

pflugeri 214 

aamoenaia 87 

vanicolenaia 87 

murdjan, Myripriatia 60 

MursBneaoddsB 6 

Muneneaox cinereua 6 

Munenicbtbya gymnopterua o 

Munenidffi 7,56,208 

omatua 338 

Muatelua cania 125 

rauticua, Letbrotremua 331 

Myctopbldse. 65, 270 

Myctopbum gilberti 65 

mydrua, Mionorua 17 
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myops, Trachtnooephalas 55 

Myoxooephalus azUlaxls 313 

jaok 311 

nlger 313 

polyacanthooephalus 310, 319 

BteUeri 313 

verrucosufl 312 

Myilde 6 

Myiipxistls xnAcrolepis 60 

mlcrophthalmas 60 

mardjan 60 

pralinius 60 

mystiiiiu, Sebastodoa 282 

namaycadi, Cilstiyomer 263 

NaxmobracUum leacopsarum 270 

nannochir 270 

nazmooihir, Nannobrachiiim 270 

nazlnaxl, Stoaoodon 4 

naauta, Netnma 8 

natans, Parapegasas 10 

naocrateB, Echenels 104 

Leptecheneis 40 

Nautiflciu pdbilovlus 325 

navagat Eteginus 347 

DeanlB, Thalassoma 214 

nebolosiu, Cynoscion 123 

Rblnogobius 41 

Sebastodes 289 

nectuia, JenkinsieUa 6 

N^dleflflh 276 

neglectas, Piatophrys 105 

nelflonl, Coiegonus 235 

Nelson's whltefish 235 

nematacanthus, Lethrintis 86 

Nemichthyidae 232 

Nemiptenis japonicus 21, 82 

lateus 21 

metopias 22 

nemorus 81 

ovenii 21,82 

tsenioptems 21, 82 

tola 22 

woicesteri 81 

nemnrua, Monacanthus 36 

Nemlpterus 81 

Neoliparls callyodon 332 

rutterl 331 

nerka, Oncorhynchus 252 

Nesogrammus 61 

piersonl 61 

Netuma nasuta 8 

thalassinus 56 

niger, Apolectus 15 

Balistes 99 

Myozocephalufl 313 

nigrescens, Halichceres 29, 94 

nigricans, Pharopteryx 78 

nigripinnis, Bathyagonus 329 

Caranx 14 

nlgrocinctus, Sebastodes 289 

nigrofasciata, Seriola 63 

nigropunctatus, Tetraodon lOl 

Northern sucker 231 

NotacanthidsB 271 

Notothenilda; 103 

Novaculichthys macrolepidottis 94 

novsB-guines, Amia 17, 72 
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nova-^ulnesB, Soorpeenopsis 38 

nudifrons, Diodon 217 

obscurus, Caicharhlnus, i>araslte of 122, 123 

obtusata, SphyrsBna 11,60 

obtusauris, Cephalopholis 77 

Ooca dodecaedron 328 

ocellatus, Opisthooentrus 339 

Parachetodon 33 

Spheroides 36 

octofasciatus, Chsetodon 96 

octogrammus, Hexagrammos 293 

Ocyurus chrysurus 124 

ocyurus, Rhinogobius 42 

Odontopyxis frenatus 329 

trispinosus 3% 

oktodon, Callyodon 96 

oUdus, Hypomesus 270 

Oligocottos macolosus 320 

Oncocottus hexacomis 317 

quadricomis 317 

OnoorhymdiuB gorbuscha 236 

keta 242 

kisutch 249 

nerka 252 

tscbawytscha 244 

ophthalmotsenia, Caranx , 64 

Ophichthus species 6 

tapeinopterus 6 

Ophichthyidn 6,207 

Ophiocephalidse 27,103 

Ophiocephalus striatus 27, 108 

Ophiodon elongatus 296 

Opisthocentrus ocellatus 339 

Oplopomus vergens 44 

Opsanus tau 124 

Orange rockflah 284 

Orange-red rockflsb 287 

orbicularis, Platax 32, 97 

Scaeops 45 

orbis, Eumlcrotremus 330 

omatissimus, Chsetodon 33 

omatus, Lethrinus 87 

PhoUs 338 

Orthopristis chrysopterus 124 

Osbeckia scripta 100 

Osmerus albatrossis .*. 269 

dentex 269 

thaleichthys 268 

osseum, Scalpeilum califomicum 196 

ostentum, Careproctus 333 

Ostichthys pillwaxl 206 

Ost raciidsB 36, 101 

Ostracion comutum / 36 

gibbosum 36, 101 

tuberculatum 36, 101 

Otobothrium crenacolle 114 

description 114 

llfehistory 127 

Otolithus argenteus 87 

ovenii, Nemiptenis 21, 82 

Oxylebius plctus 296 

Oxyurichthus cristatus 44, 104 

lonchotus 218 

tentacularis 45 

paciflcum, Scalpeilum 182 

paciflcus, Artediellus 299 

Lycodopsis 342 
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padficus, Mlcrostomufl 357 

Thalelchthya • 26R 

pachycentron, Cephalopholis 76 

palad, Platophrys 106 

paiearis, Lycodes 342, 343 

paUasii, Clupea 232,233 

Pallasina aix 328 

barbata 328 

pammeles, Melanostlgma 345 

Panay fishes 3-48 

panayensis, Oobius 42 

pantherinus, Platophrys 105 

papilio, Mdletea 303 

ParachsBtodon oceUatus 33 

paradiseus, Labroides 94 

paradoxus, Psychrolutea 326 

Paragobiodon melanosomus 45 

Paralichthys albfguttus 124 

dentatus 126 

Paraliparis oephalus 334 

holomelas 334 

ulochir 334 

Parapegasus natans 10 

Parapercis hexophthalmus 46, 103 

Parasite of butterfish 113-131 

description 1 13 

life history 127 

Pardachirus pavoninus 107 

Parexocoetus mento 9 

parmifera, Raja 230 

Parophrys vetulus 353 

parvioeps, Lycodapus 345 

paucispinis, Sebastodes 280 

pavoninus, Pardachirus 107 

pectinata, Lepas 193 

pectoraiis, Albatrossia 349 

DaUia 271 

Pegasids 10 

pelamis, Gymnosarda 61 

Pempheridse 75 

Pempheris vanicolensis 75 

pentacanthus, Xenochirus 330 

pentadactylus, Hemipteronotus 31 

Pentaprion loogimanus 24 

Pentapus caninus 84 

setosus 84 

vittatus 23 

percarinata, Alepas 185 

Perdi, blue 278 

viviparous 270 

white viviparous 279 

perforata, Sardineila 64 

Periophthalznodon schlosseri 40 

Periophthalmus chrysospiius 41 

perlongum, Scalpellum 198 

personatus, Ammodjrtes 275 

perspicillatus, Callyodon 216 

petimba, Fistularla 9,66 

PetromysonidsB 227 

Petroscirtes eretes 47 

grammlstes 104 

vulsus 47 

pflugeri, Mulloides 214 

phantasma, Scalpellum 194 

Pharopteryx nigricans 78 

phasma, Careproctus 333 

phekadopleura. Stethojulis 30,93 
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Philippine fishes ^-48,49-110 

philippinuB. Oymnothorax 7 

Pomaoentnis 91 

Zenarchopterus 59 

Phoiis dolichogaster 337 , 338 

fasciatus 337 

giUi 337 

omatus 338 

pictus, Oxylebius 296 

Plectorhynchus 84 

Spllotichthys 22 

piersoni, Nesogranunus 61 

piUwaxi, Ostichthys 208 

Pinfish 124 

Pinjalo typus 21,81 

Pink salmon 236 

pinniger, Sebastodes 284 

pinnulatus, Decapterus 210 

Pipefishes 276 

pistiiliger, Oymnocanthus 319 

Plagyodontidse 271 

Plagyodus sesculapius 271 

borealis 271 

planiceps, Mugil 50 

Plankton food of trouts 171 

of Lake Yahoe 140 

Twin Lakes 1 60 

Platacidee 97 

Platax orbicularis 32, 97 

Platichthys steUatus 356 

Platycephalidae 103 

Platophrys javanicus 105 

neglectus 105 

I>alad 105 

pantherinus 105 

russellii 105 

Platycephalldse 38 

Platyoephalus bataviensis 103 

insidiator 38, 103 

isacanthus 38 

macracanthus 38, 103 

punctatus 38 

platyoephalus, Megalocottus 314 

Plectorhynchus cclebicus 84 

chrysotsenia 84 

goldmanni 84 

pictus 84 

Plectromus cristioeps 276 

iugubris 275 

Plectropoma calcariferum 78 

Plectropomus caicarifer 19 

Pleurogrammus monopterygius 290 

Pieuronectes quadrituberculatus 355 

Pieuronectidee 45, 350 

Plotosidee 8, 56 

Plotosus anguillaris 8, 56 

plumbeus, Caranx .• 14 

Podothecus acipenserinus 328 

PoDcilasma bellum 183 

ksempferi 183 

poeciius, Halichaeres 30,95 

Polistotrema deanl 225 

stouti 225,226 

Pollock, Alaska 346 

polyacanthocephalus, Myoxooephalus 310, 319 

polyactooephalus, Bryostemma 336 

Polydactylus zophomus n 

Polynemids n 
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polyophthalmos, lilcrodonophlfl 207 

polyspilus, PseudorhombuB 45 

polystigma, Paeudamia 17 

Pomaoentridfe 27, 89 

Pomaoentrus alexanderae 90 

littoralis 89 

moluooensis 89 

jerdoni 89 

philippinua 91 

popei 90 

tsenlunia 89 

trimaculatus 89 

tripunctatas 27, 89 

Pomadasis argenteus 23 

maculatus 23, 83 

Pomatomus saltatrix 125 

pondioerrianmn, Rachyoentron 14 

popei, Pomacentrus 90 

Porgee 279 

Porlchthys notatus 335 

Poroclinus rothrockl 339 

Porocottufl bradfordl 317 

quadrifills 317 

sellaris 317 

Poronotus triacanthus 125 

pralinius, Myripristis 60 

pretiosus, Hypomesus 269 

PriacanthidflB 20, 78 

Priacanthus cnientatus 20 

hamrur 78 

prlbilovius, Nautiacus 325 

Prickly bullhead 306 

Prioniatiua macellus 302 

Prlopia buruensis 18 

Interruptus 18 

lungi 18 

proboacidea, Limanda 355 

profundorum, Zesticelua 315 

Prognurua cypselurua 333 

proximum, Scaipellum 197 

prozimua, Microgadua 347, 348 

Paammoperca waigienaia 78 

PaenldflB 209 

Paettichthya meianoatictua 353 

Paettodea erumei 45, 106 

Paeudamia polyatigma 17 

PaeudochromidflB 95 

Paeudorhombua araiua 45 

polyapilus 45 

paeudominiatua. ilalichccrpa 30 

Paeudoacieena anea 25 

Paeudupeneua barberinua 25,88 

bifaaciatus 88 

indicua 25, 88 

luteua 89 

moana 88 

apilurua 88 

Psychrolutea paradozua 326 

zebra 326 

Pteroia voiitana 103 

Pterophryne hiatrio 48 

Pteropaaridae 46 

PtUichthyidffi 342 

Ptillchthya goodei 342 

pugetenaia, Chitonotua 296 

polcheilua, Liparia 333 

punctatolaaciatua, Chsetodon 34 
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punctatum, Xyatsma 24,09 

punctatUB, Platyoephalua 38 

Stichseua 341 

punctioepa, Cynogioaaaa 46 

pungitiua, Pygoateua 273 

purpuratua, Salxno 258 

purpureaoena. HalicluBrea 94 

puailla, Botbrocara 344 

puaiiluB, Argyroaomua 235 

Deoteriaa 38 

puta, Terapon 24,83 

Pygoateua pungitiua 273 

quadricomia, Hypaagonua 327 

Oncocottua 317 

quadrifaaciata, Amia 16,71 

quadrifilia, Porocottua 317 

quadrilateralia, Coregonua 234 

quadrilineatua, Terapon 24, 83 

quadrltuberculatua, Pleuronectea 355 

Quill-flahea 342 

Quinnat aalmon 244 

quinquelineatua, Lutianua 20,79 

Quiaquiliua eugeniua 217 

quoyi, Callyodon 96 

Hemirhamphua 8 

Hyporfaampbua 58 

Rachycentridee 14 

Rachyoentron canadua 61 

pondicerrianum - 14 

Radullnua a^rellua 301 

Rainbow trout, Alaaka 261 

Raja abyaaicola 230 

aleutica 230 

binoculata 229 

parmifera 230 

trachura 230 

RajidflB 229 

RaatrinuB scutiger 300 

RatflBh 230 

Raya and skatea 229 

Red rockflab 286 

rock cod 286 

rock trout 295 

aalmon 252 

Redfiab 252 

reeveail, CaUlurichthya 103 

regalia, Cynoacion 123 

Scomberomerua 125 

retlculatua, Tetraodon 37 

rex, Alepaa 186 

Rhamphocottidee 327 

Rhamphocottua richardaoni 327 

Rhinobatldae 4 

Rhlnogoblua ocyurua 42 

lungl 41 

nebuloaua 41 

Rhlnollparia barbulifer 334 

rhombeum, Zebraaoma 34 

rhomboldea, Lagodon 124 

Rhjmchobatua djlddenala 4 

richardaoni, Gsrmnothorax 56 

Lethrinua 8S 

Rhamphocottua 327 

Rock trout 283 

Rockflah, black 282 

black-banded 280 

orange 384 
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Rockflsh, orange-red 287 

red 286 

yellow-backed 288 

Ronqullus jordani 334 

rostratus, Cheilinus 31 

Chelmo 33 

rothrocki, Poroclinus 339 

Roose veltia 211 

aloha 212 

brighami 212 

rosacsus, Sebastodes 287 

Round whlteflsh 234 

ruber, Holocentrus 12 

nibemmus, Sebastodes 286 

niconia, Equula 16 

rupestre, Xiphidion 339 

rupestris, Sebastodes 287 

russelli, Lutianus 20 

Umbrina 25, 87 

rossellii, Platophrys 105 

rutteri, Neollpans 331 

saida, Boreogadus 346 

Salarias fasclatus 104 

Sabnodarkii 258 

galrdneri 260 

irideus 260 

purpuratus 258 

Salmon, blueback .* 262 

calico 242 

Chinook 244 

dog 242 

humpback 236 

king 244 

lekai 242 

pink 236 

quinnat 244 

red 252 

silver 249 

sockeye 252 

Salmon trout 264 

saltatrix, Pomatomus 126 

Salvelinus malma 264 

iM.TnTnfl.rfl., HolooentruB 208 

samoensis, Mulloides 87 

Sand launces 275 

sandwichensis, Oomphosus 216 

sangiensis, Amla 72 

sapidissima, Alosa 234 

Sarda sarda 126 

sarda, Sarda 126 

Sardinella clupeoides 54 

perforata / 54 

sargus, Diplodus 124 

Sarritor frenatus 329 

leptorhynchus 32y 

Saurida argyrophanes 54 

gracilis 6,54 

japonica 6 

saurus, Elops 53 

savala, Trichiurus 13 

savayensls, Amia 72 

saxatilis, Abudefduf 28 

saxicola, Sebastodes 284 

scabra, Sebastopsis 37, 102 

Scoeops orbicularis 45 

Scalpellum califomlcum 195 

califomicum osseum 196 
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ScalpeUum gruveiianum 197 

gruvelianum secundum 196 

hawaiense 181 

larvale 194 

padflcum 182 

perlongum 196 

phantasma 194 

proxlmum 197 

scandens, Anabas 26 

scapularis, HalichcBies 29, 94 

Scarichthyld® 31,95,215 

Scarichthys coeruleopunctatus 95 

Scaiidea aerosa 215 

scepticus, Tiiglops 302 

schlegeil, Caprodon 211 

schiossezi, Perlophthalmodon 40 

schoepfi, Alutera 126 

Scisenldae 26,87 

ScoUodon acutus 3 

terr«B-nov» 122, 126 

Scolopsls bilineatum 84 

bulanensis 85 

cancellatum 84 

ciliata 23 

luzonia 22,86 

maigaritiferum 84 

monogranunus 85 

vosmeil 22 

Scomber brachysomus 61 

japonicus 61 

microlepidotus 12,61 

Scomberoides tala 13 

toloo-parah 13, 62 

Scomberomorus commersonl 13 

regalis 126 

ScombiidflB 12, 61 

Scorpsenldae 37, 101,217,279 

Scorpsenopsls cirrhosa 38 

nova-guineee 38 

Scorpidee 32 

Scorpldldee 71 

Scorpion-fishes 279 

sciipta, Osbeckia lOO 

Sculpin, great 310 

red 304 

Sculpins 296 

scutatus, Centriscus 9 

Rastrinus 300 

Seaie, Alvin 3, 49 

Sea-poachers 327 

Sea snail 331 

sebee, Diacope 78 

Sebastodes aleutianus 284 

alutus 283 

brevispinis 282 

caurinus 287 

cUlatus 281 

cramerl 285 

dalli 287 

diploproa 286 

introniger 286 

maliger 288 

meianops 275,280 

mystlnus 282 

nebulosus 289 

nigrocinctus 289 

paudspinis 280 
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Sebastodes plnniger 284 

roaaoeas 287 

ruberrimaa 286 

mpeatris 287 

saxicola 284 

Bwiftl 285 

Sebastolobus alaacaniM 279 

&ltiy«)U8 280 

Sebastapistes tristis 37, 103 

Sebastopoia acabra / 37, MB 

aecundum, Scalpellum gruvelianum 196 

selene, Chaetodon 96 

sellaris, Porocottus 317 

septemfasciatus, Abudefduf 93 

Seriola nigrof asciata 63 

SerranldBB 19,76,211 

serrata, Fiatularia 9,57 

aerrifrona, Butia 40 

aemila, Chalinura 349 

aetiger, Daaycottaa 316 

aetoaua, Pentapua 84 

aexfaaciatua, Caranx 14,65 

aexUneatUB, Grammiatoa 78 

Shad, Atlantic 234 

Shark, dog, paraaite of 125 

duaky, paraaite of 122, 123 

paraalt© of 122, 126 

aleeper 228 

Sharka, angel 228 

Sharp-noaed ahark, paraaite of 122, 125 

Siganidse 35,98 

Siganua fuacescena 35, 98 

Javua 35,98 

lineatua 35,98 

marmoratua 35 

tetrazonua 36 

vermiculatua 98 

vlrgatua 35, 98 

Sigmiatea cauliaa 321 

aignatua, Bathymaater 334 

aignifer, ThymaUua 266 

aigDlu tea, G Ubertidia 326 

aihama, SiUago 25 

ailenua, Zaprora 276 

SiUaginidfiB 25,87 

Sillago macrolepia 87 

aihama 25 

Silver sahuon ^ ^* 

SiluridiB 8,56 

aimua, Careproctua 333 

C3rp8iluruB 58 

Siphoatoma griaeoUneatum 275 

Sitka black baaa 280 

Skate, big California 229 

Skatea and raya 229 

Sleeper ahark 228 

Smelt, Arctic 269 

California 268 

Burf 269 

Smelta 267 

SnaU,aea 331 

Snipe eela 232 

Bnodgraasi, Si^yrsna 208 

Sockeye 262 

SoMdsc. 46,106 

Solek^hthya heteroihinos 107 

ScmmioaidsB 228 
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Somnioflua microoephalua 228 

aordidufl, CitharlchthyB 358 

aoraogonenaia, Synaptura 106 

spaniaspia, Doryichthya 10 

Sparidaa 24,86 

Sparue calamara 86 

apecioaua, Caranx 14,64 

apectrum, Careproctua 333 

Spheroidea iunaris 36, 101 

oceliatua 36 

Sph3nraBnahelleri 208 

jello 11,80 

iangaar 60 

obtuaata 11, 60 

anodgraaai 206 

SphyraenidoD 11,59,208 

Sphyma zygocna 3, 122 

SphymidsB 3 

apicifer, Corythroichthya 9 

SpUotichthya pictua 22 

apilotua, Cottua 309 

spilurua, Paeudupeneus 88 

apiniger, Icelua 30O 

aplendena, Leiognathua 67 

Squaiidse 228 

Squalna aucklii 228 

Squatina aquatina 228 

aquatina, Squatina 228 

SquatlnidoD 228 

Squeteague 123 

Steelhead trout 2G0 

Stelgidinotus latifrons 296 

atellatus, Platlchthys 356 

atelieri, Hexagrammos 294 

Myoxocepbalaa 313 

Stenodua mackenzii 236 

atercorarius, Leiognathus 67 

Stemlaa xenoatethus 302 

Stethojulia bandanonsis 30 

kaloaoma 30 

phekadopieura 30,93 

«atima 93 

Stichocua punctatua 341 

Sticklebacka 273 

atigma, Gymnelia 345 

8tigma?U8, Citharichthya 358 

atigmatopomua, Cephalopholia 19 

atilbiua, Leurogloaaua 270 

Stoaaodon narlnari 4 

StolephoruB delicatulua 53 

graciiia 53 

atoliCKsc, Genziadiua 37 

atomiaa, Athereathea 350 

atouti, Polistotrema 225,226 

striatua, CtenochODtua 97 

Ophiooephalua 27, 103 

atrigata, Valenclennea 104 

strigatua, ^oliacua 67 

Striped aurf-flah 2TB 

Stromateidse 15 

Sturgeon, green 231 

Sturgeona 231 

Sucker, long-noaed 231 

northern 231 

Suckers -. 231 

lump 330 

Bucklii, SqnalUB 228 



